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THE HISTORY OF THE WHIG MINISTRY OF 1830 TO THE 
PASSING OF THE REFORM BILL.* 


WRITERS who in England have 
aspired to shine in history, have 
almost invariably chosen an epoch 
far remote, or at least somewhat re- 
moved from the strife and conten- 
tion of personal passions. Thus 
Gibbon selected the period of the 
decline and fall of the Roman Em- 
pire: thus Burke, in his Abridgment 
of English History, proceeded from 
the invasion of Julius Cesar to the 
end of the reign of King John: 
thus Robertson chose the period of 
Charles V. Thus,too,in our own day, 
Lingard, Brodie, Macintosh, Hallam, 
Macaulay, and Mahon, have all 
selected epochs from eighty to two 
hundred years removed from us. 
The late Mr. Adolphus, whose His- 
tory of the Reign of George the 
Third may be regarded very much 
in the light of a party pamphlet, in 
his first edition of that work, pub- 
lished in 1805, it is true brought 
events down to 1783,two-and-twenty 
years removed from the time at 
which he wrote. But most people 
have felt that the events he described 
were too recent to be commented 
on by even a generally impartial 
writer, and the fact that the volumes 
were done to order at the request of 
the late Lord Sidmouth has deprived 
them, in a great degree, of authority. 

We are aware that among our 
neighbours on the other side of the 
Straits of Dover no such theory or 
yen prevails in reference to 
iistorical composition. Thiers and 
Mignet wrote the history of the 
first French Revolution at a period 
of little more thirty years after it 
had commenced, and when many of 
the actors were still living. The 
History of the Consulate and the 
Empire, by Thiers, Capefigue, and 
others, was composed within thirty 
years of the greater part of the stir- 
ring scenes described; while the 
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History of the Restoration, by La- 
cratelle, Capefigue, Vaulabelle, and 
Lubis, touched on times still more 
recent than the Empire. We do 
not say that these works are not 
written as fairly as they could be 
written at any time by the authors 
of them. We merely maintain, that 
if this system of contemporary his- 
tory has its advantages, it has its 
inconveniences too. 

This Mr. Roebuck very fairly 
admits in his preface to the volumes 
before us. He allows the passions 
and prejudices which must of neces- 
sity affect a contemporary. He allows 
the difficulty he must encounter when 
endeavouring to learn the secret 
history connected with the events he 
describes. He allows the personal 
antipathies or predilections that 
must bias him, but then he truly ob- 
serves that the bias that results from 
peculiar views of philosophy and 
morals, is an infirmity besetting men 
of every age and country; and there- 
fore it is thatwe find as much warmth, 
and to use the words of Mr. Roebuck, 
as much acrimony evinced in dis- 
cussions on the parties of ancient 
Athens as on those of modern Eng- 
land. The late Mr. Mitford im- 

rted, indeed, many of his ultra- 
Tory views into his History of 
Greece, and Grote, notwithstanding 
his generally impartial and well- 
balanced judgment, is occasional 
influenced (how can it be otherwise?) 
by the peculiar opinions he professes 
in 1850, in his estimate of men and 
things belonging to earlier and more 
heroic ages. It is quite true, that 
to enable posterity to write the 
history of any period, contemporary 
evidence is needed. As Mr. Roe- 
buck remarks, that evidence cannot 
well be deemed complete unless it 
be subjected to contemporary cross 
examination; but this cross exami- 
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nation, so to speak, is almost always 
afforded by the newspapers, the 
journals, the pamphleteers, and the 
partisans of the time; and the histo- 
rian in carefully sifting these is 
generally allel, on a balance of 
testimony and motives, to winnow 
out the true from the false—the 
probable from the improbable. Such 
a system as this, adopted after an 
interval of a dozen, or, as in the 
ease of Mr. Roebuck, after an in- 
terval of twenty years, is —— 
better than rushing into print wit 
the hot haste of Lamartine, in refer- 
ence to events that occurred onl 
two or three years ago, and in whic 
events he himself was the most promi- 
nent actor. Let aman be as destitute 
of vanity, vain-glory, and self-esteem 
as he may, a system of writing con- 
temporary events in this wise is 
not desirable. The events are too 
recent, the passions excited by them 
too fierce and vehement, to allow of 
the calm temperance of mind, not 
merely befitting, but absolutely in- 
dispensable, to the proper perform- 
ance of the task. 

Mr. Roebuck, however, is not in 
the same category as Lamartine. He 
was not an actor in the scenes he 
describes. He was not a member of 
the cabinet, or in any way connected 
with the administration that passed 
the Reform Bill ; nor even a member 
of the parliament to which it was 
submitted. Mr. Roebuck did not 
become an M.P. till the Reform Bill 
was the law of the land, and since 
that time twenty long years filled 
with stirring events have rolled over 
our heads. He may consequently 
be supposed, to use the language of 
the law, ‘ to stand unindifferent as he 
stands unsworn,’ and though a man 
of strong opinions and convictions, 
he is neither unfit nor incapable to 
pronounce a just verdict. 

Some of the qualities necessary for 
an historian Mr. Roebuck possesses 
in an eminent degree. He is a man 
of great moral courage and_con- 
siderable energy of purpose. He is 
frank and fearless in the expression 
of his opinions. He is the slave of 
few prejudices, and of cant and con- 
ventionalities he is the determined 
opponent. However mistaken he 
may be in some of his opinions we 
believe him to be thoroughly sincere 
and honest, to be above lending him- 
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self to the petty intrigues and per- 
sonalities of a party or a faction. 
Somebody said that an historian 
should be of no country or of no 
arty, to which it was rejoined, let 
im rather be without place or with- 
out pension. Mr. Roebuck is in a 
great degree divested of many of 
those prejudices which cling to us 
islanders in spite of all our efforts. 
To a moderate infusion of these pre- 
judices either in a book or pamphlet 
we do not object, but the misfortune 
is that we often find them put forth 
with too Islandish an intensity. A 
considerable portion of Mr. Roe- 
buck’s life was spent out of England, 
in a colony not far removed from the 
United States. To this circumstance 
may be, we think, attributed a good 
deal, if we may use an Americanism, 
of his ‘ go-a-headishness,’ and of that 
intrepid and independent spirit so 
antagonistic to shams and to all those - 
solemn and pompous forms and 
trivialities in which your mobs of 
commonplace people so intensely 
delight. Independently of this cha- 
racter of al well fitted to deal 
with political history, Mr. Roebuck 
panes other valuable qualities for 
nis self-imposed task, some natural 
—some acquired. His intellect is 
clear and of considerable strength. 
He is a man of keen and prompt 
perception, of very conaldienl e 
acumen, and a logician of no mean 
order. This enables him to sift 
evidence with considerable skill, en- 
ables him to unravel perplexed facts, 
to detect motives and to discriminate 
character. His narrative is clear, 
oe and forcible, entirely 
ivested of ornament or ambitious 
phraseology. But though never 
either turgid or obscure, Mr. Roe- 
buck occasionally lacks fire and en- 
thusiasm. There is neither heat nor 
glow in his pages. The narrative is 
clear, cold, and somewhat judicial in 
tone, and therefore passionless. En- 
tirely destitute of fancy or imagi- 
nation, Mr. Roebuck deals neither 
in tropes nor in metaphors. He is 
throughout ‘downright as Shippen,’ 
with the plainness of Swift, Defoe, 
and Cobbet, without the humour and 
cynicism of the first, the raciness of 
the second, or the occasionally pic- 
turesque and often graphic style of 
the third. Mr. woven per- 
formance, though somewhat plain, 
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unadorned, and inartistical, is never- 
theless very readable. The style is 
clear, forcible, and good, without 
being either brilliant or harmonious. 
By the great mass of the people to 
whom it is addressed it will be pos- 
sibly more relished because of the 
utter absence of rhetorical artifice 
or ornament. Men accustomed to 
Gibbon, to Robertson, to Macaulay, 
or to Mahon, to the stately periods 
of Sallust, or to the epigrammatic 
style of Tacitus, may find less plea- 
sure in the periods of Mr. Roebuck 
than in their favourite and more or- 
nate authors. But the man of busi- 
ness, who lives in this positive work- 
oe world, is sure to prefer the 
unadorned style of the member for 
Sheffield. 

It may be remarked, that the po- 
litical views and the acts of Mr. Roe- 
buck’s public life may induce many 
not to resort to his pages. They 
who so act, will be guilty of a 
double injustice: first, to them- 
selves; next, to the author. We 
ourselves opened the volumes before 
us with every desire to strictly 
scrutinize, and to receive with cau- 
tion, the statements, as well as the 


judgments on men and things of one 
who might be supposed prejudiced 


or partial. But we must say, Mr. 
Roebuck is not justly open to the 
charge. He is almost uniformly dis- 
tinguished by eminent fairness, and 
by a strong and, it appears to us, a 
conscientious and most praiseworthy 
sense of justice. He will be read 
by the most prejudiced Tory, at the 
first opening, with caution and re- 
serve. But when this worthy Jaw- 
dator temporis acti discovers the 
spirit of candour and justice in which 
the Duke of Wellington and Sir 
Robert Peel are treated, he must 
admit that the openly-avowed and 
thoroughly well - known _ political 
opinions of Mr. Roebuck do not in- 
terfere to prevent him from doing 
justice to men diametrically aaal 
to him. 

In reference to the Reform Bill, 
Mr. Roebuck has had special know- 
ledge and peculiar means of infor- 
mation laid open to him. True, he 
may be, and possibly is, with all 
these advantages, shut out from an 
acquaintance with facts, and is pre- 
cluded from the open use of evidence 
which may be freely communicated 
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when all the actors in the scenes 
described shall have passed away. 
It is, therefore, not merely — 
but almost certain, that the facts 
and testimony and general evidence 
must be, in some degree, incomplete. 
But Mr. Roebuck contends, and with 
reason, that the publication of anar- 
rative thus necessarily imperfect 
must, if it excite discussion—and 
discussion it cannot fail to excite— 
bring out the truth at last, and put 
it on record. 

It cannot be denied that there are 
great difficulties belonging to the 
task which Mr. Roebuck has im- 
posed on himself. There are neces- 
sarily passion, prejudice, and conflict 
of testimony to deal with; and it is 
only by means of comparisons, ex- 
planations, and friendly cross-ex- 
amination, that truth can be at- 
tained. No doubt the author of these 
pages has had to deal with multifa- 
rious and diverse testimony. The 
evidence of to-day sometimes has 
flatly contradicted that of yesterday ; 
but we verily believe that in these 
conflicts Mr. Roebuck has judged 
fairly, without favour or affection— 
without passion, and with less of 
prejudice than is usually found in 
a man of political convictions so 
strong, outspoken, and manifestly 
so sincere. It is a proof of Mr. 
Roebuck’s thorough independence 
of mind, that he has often arrived at 
conclusions in direct opposition to 
those formed by friends who have 
been most liberal in enabling him to 
compose the work before us. Among 
these, it is well known to Mr. 
Roebuck’s friends and acquaint- 
ances, and, indeed, to the political 
world generally, that Lord Brougham 
has been the most confiding ; and it 
is a curious and note-worthy cireum- 
stance, that in his estimate of the 
character of King William the 
Fourth, Mr. Roebuck has spoken in 
a way wholly opposed, he says— 
and we entirely believe him—to 
every opinion that he has ever heard 
Lord Brougham express, when dis- 
cussing the character of his royal 
master. Lord Brougham is known 
to describe William the Fourth 
as straightforward, frank, and 
just—as in fact the Sailor King, 
as the publie were wont to call his 
Majesty, in the period of the Reform 
fever. Butfromthisestimate of thede= 
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ceased monarch, Mr. Roebuck wholly 
differs. We believe the honourable 
and learned member for Sheffield 
has had no materials for forming a 
judgment other than those open to 
most well-informed, observing, and 
reading men, yet he does not hesi- 
tate to pronounce that William the 
Fourth was very weak, and very 
false ; that he was ‘a finished dis- 
sembler,’ and always bitterly hostile 
to their great measure of Reform. 
According to Mr. Roebuck, the king 
aa to have unbounded con- 
dence in the Whigs, and great 
respect for their opinions, even while 
he was plotting their overthrow, and 
adopting every means to depreciate 
them in the estimation of the world. 
A heavier charge than this it is im- 
—— to bring against a monarch. 
e conceive, ourselves, that the 
charge is too broadly and generally 
made. At the first moment of 
pe ular joy and effervescence, we 
ieve the king to have been fa- 
vourably disposed, or at least, not 
doggedly sul diomatsiedi a 
. William 


to, the measure of Reform 
the Fourth loved popularity, loved 
to be greeted and applauded in the 


streets, loved to be cheered and 
toasted at dinners, in public places, 
and in the theatres, as the Reformer 
King, who desired the happiness and 
liberty of his people. His Majesty 
was pleased, thoroughly pleased, wiin 
the robust and sane frank and 
over-familiar demonstrations of the 
masses, as the people werethen called. 
But when the monarch came to 
know that the great body of the 
peerage, that the great mass of the 
aristocracy —that the church, the 
army,andthenavy—and that the fair- 
est part of the creation, almost with- 
out exception, were totally opposed, 
and, where not totally opposed, neu- 
tral, cold, or unfriendly to Reform, 
he began to pause. On every side, 
from his courtiers — from denon 
ministers and princes—from peers, 
peeresses, churchmen, chaplains, ge- 
nerals, admirals, lords and ladies of 
the bed-chamber, he heard com- 

laints and sinister forebodings, and 

ears of revolution and change. No 
wonder, therefore, that the monarch 
was confounded and perplexed, that 
he recoiled from trying an experi- 
ment to which he had at first given 
countenance. When many among 
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the wealthy and well to do of the 
middle and shop-keeping class were 
not without their misgivings (which 
they expressed audibly, both in pri- 
vate and in public), it does not 
seem very wonderful that a king, 
not confessedly of the strongest in- 
tellect, should have his apprehension 
excited by exaggerated fears at a 
season when the late Mr. Thomas 
Creevy, of facetious memory, and 
formerly member for Liverpool, de- 
scribed every man who had a watch, 
or even a chain, dependent from his 
fob, as opposed to the bill. 

The author of the volumes before 
us does not take this view, which 
some would call indulgent, some 
—— and many true. Mr. 

oebuck contends that the docu- 
ments which he has seen relating 
immediately to the king—and he 
specifically speaks of letters written, 
for the most part, at his majesty’s 
command, or at his dictation—have 
led him to the conclusion that the 
king was not merely hostile, but in- 
sincere. 

Mr. Roebuck admits that Lord 
Brougham, who had abundant op- 
portunities of approaching his sove- 
reign, does not share his opinion as 
to the king. The offhand, hearty 
manner of the king, he says, im- 
posed upon his chancellor; and 
though he asserts that the capacity 
of the monarch was notoriously con- 
temptible, and that Lord Brougham 
could not believe himself the dupe 
of parts so inferior, yet that, in 
truth, he was deceived, and was 
really the dupe. The ‘ trained 
artifice of a mean spirit,’ says Mr. 
Roebuck, ‘misled and cajoled the 
confiding generosity of a great and 
powerful mind.’ or ourselves, we 
cannot accept this theory. We con- 
ceive it somewhat harsh and some- 
what mistaken. That King William 
was a vain and weak man is now 
generally admitted. What, then, 
more natural than that, beset as 
he was from all sides—by ar 
by back-stairs, and domestic influ- 
ences, by obsessions at home and 
abroad —he should have wavered, 
vacillated, and even regretted that 
he had yielded the slightest coun- 
tenance or assent to the question 
of Reform? According to the 
statement of Mr. Roebuck, it is 
the opinion of Lord Brougham that 
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the king was a sincere Reformer, 
and earnest in the struggle to 
have the measure passed in all 
its integrity. Without going this 
length, which is in the very op- 
posite extreme to Mr. Roebuck, we 
may repeat our belief that, in the 
commencement, and till he was ope- 
rated upon by direct and indirect 
influences, his Majesty really was 
desirous of forwarding the measure 
of his ministry. This view is borne 
out by a statement of Mr. Roe- 
buck, which may be found at page 
407 of the second volume, where the 
writer says :—‘ The idea of ademo- 
cratic republic, from which all no- 
bility, and all distinctions of rank 
and property were to be excluded, 
got into, or rather was put into, the 
mind of the king; and no day passed 
without eager declarations by him 
of anxiety, not to say terror, as to 
the fatal consequences about to re- 
sult from the unwise concessions to 
cone power made in the Reform 

il. Considering that William the 
Fourth was not a monarch of su- 
perior, or even of strong intellect, 
and bearing in mind the manner in 
which he had been brought up, we 
conceive his wavering and change 
may be accounted for from far less 
discreditable motives, without im- 
puting his conduct to falseness, to 
artifice, or to dissembling. 

With reference to such portions 
of his narrative as profess to relate 
matters of which no written re- 
cord is in existence, Mr. Roebuck 
states that they are related on his 
own authority alone. That which 
he found constantly spoken of, he 
has properly considered public pro- 
perty, and deeming no permission 
necessary to relate it, has stated 
on his sole authority. Allowing 
no one to know what he wrote 
till the whole became public, he 
avows he is prepared to accept 
the responsibility which attaches to 
his conduct, and is ready to justify 
it. What he has represented as 
passing in conference or conversation 
with the king, and with others in 
high office, Mr. Roebuck has given 
in each case, believing the state- 
ments as he has recorded them, and 
the accounts he found floating in so- 
ciety, to be substantially accurate. 
But as to authority to publish these 
statements, he declares he had none. 
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This is, however, a question with 
which the public will little concern 
or interest itself; all the reader is 
desirous of knowing, is whether Mr. 
Roebuck’s details are substantially 
accurate, and whether the facts he 
has accumulated, and the informa- 
tion he has collected, no matter how, 
no matter from what sources, are 
fairly, candidly, and truthfully re- 
lated. Of the general veracity of 
Mr. Roebuck we entertain no doubt 
whatever; and though it is evident 
that he entertains no favourable 
opinion of one of the great parties 
(the Whigs), yet we cannot say that 
he has unjustly represented that 
party in these pages ; while his treat- 
ment of the Tory leaders is eminently 
fair and candid. Indeed, his obser- 
vations in the preface, touching the 
character and conduct of the late Sir 
Robert Peel may, by many, be 
thought too favourable, too partial ; 
while his remarksmust beconsidered, 
even by the friends and followers of 
the deceased baronet, as candid and 
friendly to a degree. Generally 
speaking, indeed, we may say uni- 
formly, Mr. Roebuck has adopted a 
very temperate, calm, and judicial 
tone. There is none of the vehe- 
mence, fierceness, or rancour some- 
times evoked in parliamentary de- 
bate. So far is this eminently proper 
spirit carried, that even ak Mr. 

buck calls a subdued taunt in 
reference to the late Mr. Shiel, but 
with which no friend of that gen- 
tleman could find any offence, is 
softened down in the preface, and 
made the occasion of passing a pa- 
negyric on the talents and worth of 
the brilliant rhetorician, now no 
more. Having made these prepara- 
tory remarks in all fairness, showing 
the scope of the work, the character 
of the materials, the peculiar qualifi- 
cations and disqualifications of the 
author, we would introduce our 
readers to the volumes themselves. 
The first chapter contains a general 
view of affairs from the end of the 
war in 1815, to the close of Lord 
Liverpool’s administration, in 1827. 
These few pages contain a clear, 
candid, and judicious reswmé of the 
situation of the country, creditable 
to the judgment and perspicacity of 
Mr. Roebuck. He shows that the 
habits which the war had created,and 
the modesof employing capital which 
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its necessities compelled, could not 
at once be changed without immense 
difficulties and enormous waste. 
The classes who had been engaged 
in the production of all that was 
necessary for the equipment and 
maintenance of our vast naval and 
military establishments, were sud- 
denly left without the means of sub- 
sistence. Manufacturing capital 
at once became without value, and 
men in trade who had been gaining 
large profits, at one fell swoop found 
themselves bankrupt. Agriculture 
suffered in nearly as great a degree 
as trade. During the last years of 
the war, the landed interest had en- 
ee an extraordinary monopoly. 
tr 1e rent of land had risen to an ex- 
travagant height, and profits were 
large and certain. But when peace 
came, a sudden and permanent fall 
in the price of corn compelled the 
farmers to seek a reduction of rent, 
and a reduction of rent brought the 
landlord of an estate—encumbered, 
as too many of them were, by family 
charges — into difficulties. The 
_— attendant = this state - 
things were certain geravate 
by Mr. Peel’s scdumten ont for 
the resumption of cash payments, 

assed in 1819. This measure, as 

ir. Roebuck truly remarks, sud- 
denly improved the condition of cre- 
ditors throughout the empire, and in 
a still greater degree made more 
burdensome the position of debtors. 
Debts cuiensted in a depreciated, 
were to be paid in a highly valuable, 
currency, and the immediate suffer- 
ing was enormous. They who suf- 
fered most were the most powerful 
class, the owners of land. In both 
houses they commanded a majority, 
and they were not long before they 
made attempts to relieve their own 
distresses. It is true, a restriction 
upon the importation of corn had 
preceded, by some years, the re- 
sumption of cash payments ; but the 
system of restriction had been per- 
fected into a complete national policy 
nearly simultaneously with the pass- 
ing of the bill for the resumption of 
cash payments. 

It is not our purpose to go over 
the struggle of George IV. with his 
Queen. Mr. Roebuck, though taking 
the part of the weaker vessel, and 
ranging himself on the side of 
Queen Caroline, yet on the whole 
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gives a fair, though necessarily a suc- 
cinct, account of a transaction very 
discreditable to George IV., whe- 
ther as man or monarch. We only 
advert to this unpleasant topic to 
state that Mr. Roebuck conveys in- 
formation not generally known, in a 
note. In alluding to the Tory party 
yielding itself altogether up to the 
rancorous will, or rather vengeance, 
of George IV., Mr. Roebuck makes 
the following remarks in reference 
to the Whigs :— 

The Whig party upon this occasion 
are said to have acted with a mag- 
nanimity worthy of the highest enco- 
mium. They gave the ministers to 
understand, that if office were offered to 
them by the king, in consequence of the 
ministers refusing to prosecute the 
queen, they would refuse it, even though 
the king should dispense in their case 
with the unworthy compliance he de- 
manded of his actual cabinet. If this 
intimation were given, and that it was 
so, I have the highest authority for 
stating, the baseness of the ministerial 
acquiescence is immeasurably enhanced. 
The Whigs again gave evidence of the 
same magnanimous disdain of office, to 
be obtained by-unworthy means, in the 
case of the Emancipation Act. 


The storm raised by her sudden 
appearance was allayed by the 
Queen’s sudden death. The people, 
as Mr. Roebuck represents, consi- 
dered heramartyr, and looked on her 
enemies as malignant, cruel, and 
unscrupulous persecutors. The 
feeling excited towards the’ King 
was indignant hate and contempt, 
mingled largely with the abhor- 
rence and horror with which the 
people regarded his ministers. For 
many years, says our historian, the 
estimation in which all public men 
were held was greatly influenced by 
the part the ministers had taken in 
this miserable proceeding. It is 
true, the scrupulous and generous 
proceeding of the Whigs in refusing 
to supplant the ministry, was an ex- 
ception to this low estimation of the 
character of public men; but the 
generosity of the Whigs was not 
generally known, and was only a 
vortion of that secret history which 

oats in the traditions of politicians. 

The following observations on 
Bentham and Peel we think emi- 
nently just and fair :— 

The persevering industry of Bentham 
subjected our law also to a searching 
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and systematic inquiry ; and day by day 
forced the dictates of common sense 
upon the attention of those to whom 
was entrusted the government of the 
country. In times not propitious for 
reform, Sir Samuel Romilly had endea- 
voured, at the instigation of Bentham, 
to mitigate in some small degree the 
severities of our criminal code. His 
efforts were highly thought of by the 
people, but were of little avail in the 
House of Commons. The truth, how- 
ever, advanced: the responsible minis- 
ters became enlightened before the 
legislature, and in the two great de- 
partments of legal and financial reform, 
preceded both houses of parliament. 
Mr. Peel began cautiously to collect 
and arrange thevarious statutes, in which 
the law relating to many departments 
of our jurisprudence was contained. 
Enactments scattered over the legisla- 
tion of years were reduced into some 
order, and brought gradually into a 
form which bore some resemblance to a 
system dictated by common sense. The 
consolidation of Mr. Peel was viewed 
with favour as a practical reform, while 
the codijication of Bentham was scouted 
as the mere dream of a visionary theorist. 


The Irish movement and O’Con- 
nellite party in parliament generally 
consider Mr. Roebuck in the light 
of a prejudiced enemy, yet it ap- 

ears to us nothing can be fairer or 
in a better spirit towards Ireland 
than the remarks which we extract : 

But Ireland, unfortunately for Eng- 
land and for herself, is so placed, as to 
form geographically a necessary portion 
of the English dominions. Conquered 
in a rude age, she has been from the 
very commencement of our rule the 
victim of cruelty and oppression. The 
Reformation, unhappily, was adopted 
by a very small portion of the Irish po- 
pulation, and thus to the political and 
social causes of quarrel and disunion 
was added another source of animosity 
arising from the difference of religion. 
The original sin of our conquest has, 
like an evil genius, dogged the steps of 
our dominion, Every event in our his- 
tory which has by us been deemed of 
good augury, and looked upon as a 
blessing, has in Ireland changed its 
nature, and become a curse. The last 
great revolution—that which placed a 
Protestant family on the English throne, 
and gave us a government of law, in 
place of a despotism—was to Ireland 
the immediate cause of a system of op- 
pression, which ceased only a few years 
since—of misery, which continues to the 
present hour. In England, catholicism 
had become in the popular mind strongly 
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associated with the idea of despotism, so 
that a love of freedom was but too often 
united with a hatred and fear of the 
catholic religion. George III. had most 
of the vulgar prejudices of his people, 
and being, like all dull men, obstinate, 
to oppose catholic emancipation became 
with him an effect of temper as well as 
a matter of conscience. His confused 
and incapable brain conceived a scruple 
in consequence of certain words in the 
coronation oath. With this scruple he 
puzzled himself, annoyed his ministers, 
and injured his people. Thus the wise 
and generous intentions of Mr. Pitt, 
with respect to the catholics, when he 
proposed and carried the union with 
Ireland, were frustrated; that which 
ought to have been the sure means of 
making us an united people, was con- 
verted into a source of fatal dissension ; 
and that which should have doubled our 
strength, divided, weakened, and almost 
destroyed us. * * GeorgelII. allowed him 
to carry the Act of Union, but resolved 
to dismiss rather than permit him to 
accomplish the remaining portion of his 
plans. From that fatal hour up to the 
present, we have felt the consequences 
of this royal bigotry. 

The judgment which Mr. Roebuck 
pronounces on the mediocrity of 

rd Liverpool is now the universal 
judgment; and as the man and the 
minister are nearly alike forgotten, 
we pass on to the remarks on Can- 
ning, as contrasted with Peel. 


Mr. Canning, by his older standing 
and his brilliant capacity, appeared 
to be their natural head. But there 
was one in their ranks as ambitious, 
though not so brilliant and dazzling 
as he. The powers of Mr. Peel were, 
at that time, by the consent of all, 
rated as inferior to those of Mr. Can- 
ning. The wit, the eloquence, the win- 
ning manners of Mr. Canning, made 
rivalry on the part of Mr. Peel hopeless, 
were they each to trust to their personal 
capacities alone. The passions of a 
party supplied the personal deficiency. 
Mr. Peel was deemed the pupil of Lord 
Eldon, and was supposed, at that time, 
by studying at the feet of this Gamaliel, 
to have become imbued with his passions 
and his prejudices. Hatred and dread 
of popery were among the most marked, 
most potent emotions evinced by that 
learned lord during his political career. 
Mr. Peel trod carefully in the footsteps 
of his friend and leader, and became in 
the Commons the chief of the no-popery 
faction. This eharacter suited him in 
his relative position with respect to Mr. 
Canning. As the head of a great po- 
litical band, he was raised to a rivalry 
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and sort of equality with his more gifted 
rival. Mr. Canning and his friends 
were deemed the leaders of the move- 
ment which had for its aim the emanci- 
pation of the Catholics. 

On the 17th July, 1827, Lord 
Liverpool was stricken with para- 
lysis, and at once rendered incapable 
of any further discharge of official 
duties. When the King requested 
Mr. Canning to form an administra- 
tion, the nation, says Mr. Roebuck, 

uiesced—he might have added, 
enthusiastically acquiesced—in the 
wisdom of the selection, and vainly 
thought that the party to which Mr. 
Canning Snel would also deem 
him thefittest among them to betheir 
future guide and chief. But the Duke 
of Wellington, Sir R. Peel, Lord El- 
don, Lord Westmoreland, Lord Bex- 
ley, and Lord Bathurst, thought dif- 
ferently, and refused to act under 
him. e premier, without their 
aid, was unable to maintain his po- 
sition, and was therefore compelled, 
if he desired to remain prime mini- 
ster, to coalesce with his former an- 
tagonists, the Whigs. The alliance 
was accordingly made; and, with 
the single exception of the late Earl 
Grey, all the leading Whig states- 
men determined to support the new 
minister. Mr. Tierney, who had 
acted as Opposition leader in the 
House of Commons, became Master 
of the Mint. Lord Lansdowne also 
— theadministration ; andthough 

. Brougham was without office, 
he yet gave the government the ad- 
vantage of his support. Lord Grey, 
however, refused to join Mr. Can- 
ning; and in a most remarkable 
speech, stated that he could have 
no confidence either in his domestic 
or foreign policy. 

As regarded eae affairs, the ses- 
sion of 1827 passed away in personal 
recrimination. Abroad, the op- 
— of all nations rejoiced, they 

new not apparently why, so vague 
and indefinite were the nati ex- 
= But yet it is certain the 

talian, the Spaniard, the French- 
man, and the Greek rejoiced in 
hearing of the promotion of Cannin 
to the Lichest office, and mourne 
his unbidden and sudden death, not 
merely as an European, but almost 
as a personal and individual loss. 
He was unquestionably a man of 
genius and intellect; he was sup- 
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posed to be laden with the best and 
most generous intentions, and as his 
days were shortened by harassing 
and factious persecution, he was 
honoured as a confessor to constitu- 
tional principles, as a martyr in the 
cause of freedom. 

Lord Goderich, a good-natured, 
fair-purposed man, of average abili- 
ties, but without nerve or ener 
for the highest place (though | 
enough fitted for a subordinate sta- 
tion), succeeded Mr. Canning. But 
hisministry was soon broken up; and, 
at the noble Earl’s request, the King 
sent for the Duke of Wellington, 
who, though he would not hold a 
subordinate position under Mr. 
Canning, consented to hold such a 
——- in the administration of 

rd Goderich. It is impossible to 
account for this proceeding without 
imputing it to personal repugnance. 
But on this point we do not now 
care to dwell, considering that there 
is less of faction and party feeling 
to be traced in the long and glorious 
career of the Duke of Wellington 
than in that of any living man. 

So soon as the Duke of Welling- 
ton assumed the insignia of office, 
many objections were urged against 
his appointment. —. the fore- 
most objectors was Mr. Brougham, 
who contended that the Duke’s ex- 
perience had been purely military, 
not civil. The observations of Mr. 
Roebuck on these remarks of his 
noble and learned friend, are emi- 
nently fair and candid, and we have 
much pleasure in extracting them :— 


Since the days (says Mr. Roebuck) of 
Marlborough, no soldier had swayed the 
councils of this country, and the Duke 
of Wellington had himself, a few months 
before, sanctioned the general opinion as 
to the incapacity of a soldier to rule 
over the civil affairs of the state. Yet 
there is no rational foundation for any 
such belief. No man can be a great 
soldier unless he possess great adminis- 
trative talent, and this talent is more 
likely to be brought forth, and fostered 
by the business of war, than by the ma- 
nagement of cases at Nisi Prius ; yet 
because of his habit of speaking, the 
lawyer is deemed capable of governing, 
while the soldier whose life is spent in 
action and not in talk, is considered un- 
versed in what are called the civil affairs 
of state. The training of the Duke of 
Wellington was, however, of a much 
higher character thanany which ordinary 
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statesmen, or soldiers, or lawyers, can 
hope to enjoy. In India, and in Spain 
and Portugal, he led armies, and he 
governed nations, To feed his armies, 
and to keep the people for whom he was 
nominally engaged obedient and favour- 
able to his cause, he was obliged to 
bring into action all those great quali- 
ties of mind which are needed for the 
practical government of mankind. Every 
intricate question of finance, the various 
and perplexing operations of trade, the 
effects of every institution, commercial, 
political, of law and administration,— 
all had to be understood, weighed, 
watched, and applied, while he led the 
armies of England, and in fact governed 
the people of Spain and Portugal. 


So soon as the Duke of Welling- 
ton was installed in office, the 
Whigs recurred to their old tactics. 
Their old notices of stock liberal 
motions were again placed on the 
notice book of the ouse of Com- 
mons. The opposition tactics and 
their personnel is thus described :— 

Mr. Tierney at this time might be 
deemed the nominal leader of the op- 
position. The most formidable person 
in their ranks, however, was without 
doubt Mr. Brougham. He, neverthe- 
less, though the chief strength of their 
party was never looked upon or trusted 
as their leader.* Ability, no matter 
how commanding, was never, in the es- 
timation of the Whigs, deemed of itself 
sufficient to win for any man the formal 
leadership of their party. By genius the 
new man might tower above them all ; 
but in station, in power—he was always 
carefully taught to consider himself a 
subordinate. Burke, at the most bril- 
liant period of his career—when his 
genius had reached its meridian, and his 
services were above all price—was yet 
not admitted a member of that cabinet 
which his powers had almost alone called 
into existence: and thus for the present 
Mr. Brougham was not permitted to 
assume the name of the Whig leader. 
Being, however, of a bolder nature than 
Burke, more energetic and overbearing, 
he by himself was a power, giving as- 
sistance to, rather than deriving position 
from the Whigs. This assistance they 
were glad to receive, intending when the 
victory might be won, to forget him 
altogether in the ‘ division of the spoils,’ 


On the character of the late Mr. 
Huskisson, Mr. Roebuck does not ex- 
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atiateatany greatlength. Wethink, 
1owever, he underrates the utility 
of that very remarkable and clear- 
headed official man, and that he lays 
too much stress on his pliability and 
subservience. Mr. Huskisson, a 
few months after the period to 
which Mr. Roebuck refers, lost his 
life by a melancholy accident. That 
event, which we remember as though 
it occurred but yesterday, produced 
a mournful feeling among men of all 

arties. It is a mistake to say that 

{r. Huskisson’s death made no ga 
in the political world, for it coma 
a man without a rival, since the 
death of Canning, in official experi- 
ence and high administrative talents. 
Independently of these advantages, 
Mr. Huskisson was unequalled for 
extensive commercial, financial, and 
statistical knowledge, for lucid ar- 
rangement, great powers of state- 
ment and exposition, and a most 
amiable private character. 

On Mr. Roebuck’s observations 
on the Repeal of the Test Acts, it is 
not necessary that we should pause 
to make any comments. This event, 
however, was but the precursor of 
the Catholic Emancipation, a ques- 
tion which had been forced on the 
attention of England by the pro- 
ceedings of the Catholic Association 
at Dublin. 

No sooner had the Duke of Wel- 
lington entered on the duties of 
office, than the voice of Mr. O’Con- 
nell was heard, calling his country- 
men together. His well known ac- 
cents acted like a spell on the quick 
hearts of the people of Ireland. 
Mr. O’Connell is thus described :-— 


In the history of mankind there have 
been few instances of a power so extra- 
ordinary as that which Mr. O’Connell 
now exercised over hiscountrymen. He 
was himself thoroughly an lrishman— 
endowed with many great powers—want- 
ing many qualities, without which no 
man can be deemed really great. Of a 
commanding presence, .gifted with a 
beautiful and flexible voice ; also with 
great quickness, versatility, wit, and the 
power of compressing a long argument 
into a short and epigrammatic sentence 
—he seemed formed by nature for the 


* This assertion is literally accurate. Even during the two succeeding years of 
1829 and 1830—although Mr. Brougham was the chief debater on the opposition 
benches, he was never formally chosen as the Whig leader—Lord Althorp being 
usually deemed such, though Mr. Brougham’s activity often threw his noble friend 


into the background. This activity and superiority displeased the Whig aristocracy. 
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very part which the peculiar condition 
of his country called upon him to enact. 
His early education had given his 
manners something of an ecclesiastical 
smoothness when in the society of gen- 
tlemen—more particularly English gen- 
tlemen ; but when addressing his own 
countrymen, he could assume (perhaps 
resume might be the more correct word) 
a rollicking air, which completely won 
the hearts of the exciteable peasantry 
whom he sought to move, and over whom 
he indeed ruled with an absolute despo- 
tism. With the catholic priesthood he 
had also great influence, and by their aid 
obtained and continued his extraordinary 
power over his uneducated countrymen. 
When speaking of the priesthood, or to 
a priest, the demeanour of Mr. O’Con- 
nell, indeed, was so deferential as to 
appear a perfect prostration of mind and 
body to ghostly dominion. His strict 
observance of the forms of his religion, 
the fervour of his outward piety, won 
the confidence and esteem of the Irish 
catholic clergy. They believed him a 
true and obedient son of the church— 
they trusted him, and finding him en- 
dowed with great ability, they, in their 
turn, followed and supported his political 
agitation. This mutual confidence was 
greatly promoted by the character of 
Mr. O’Connell’s piety, in which terror 
played no common part. Subject to the 
influence of strong passions—of undoubt- 
ing faith, but also liable to fits of despon- 
dency and fear, he was just the man to 
be an active and useful instrument in 
the hands of an astute and grasping 
priesthood. In most cases in which an 
alliance takes place between a layman 
and a priest, there is a lurking mutual 
distrust, which, spite of every art and 
disguise, betrays itself from time to time. 
But in the instance of Mr. O'Connell no 
such distrust seems ever to have arisen 
on either side. The priests of his church 
were too sagacious to fail in accurately 
appreciating the extent and character of 
their power over his mind. They knew 
his weakness and their own strength; 
they had no fear, consequently, when 
aiding him to acquire power over the 
peasantry ;—because they were sure that 
this power would never be employed to 
diminish or even to check their own 
spiritual influence, and temporal au- 
thority and wealth, 
7 * * * 

He was a skilful lawyer ;—thoroughly 
acquainted with the character of his 
countrymen, and ready at all times to 
aid them when subject to accusation by 
the government, or quarrelling among 
themselves. They who have witnessed 


his conduct on criminal trials and st 
Nisi Prius, describe him as unrivalled 
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in the dexterity with which he managed 
a jury; while those who have heard his 
legal arguments before the judges in 
Dublin, speak of them as models of 
forensic skill. The contrast between his 
manner on these different occasions 
proved his marvellous versatility, and 
ought to have prepared the House of 
Commons for his admirably appropriate 
demeanour, when he first appeared be- 
fore them, as the one, great representa- 
tive of Roman-catholic Ireland. He was 
at all times a finished actor, and could 
assume, or throw off at once and com- 
pletely, any part he chose. The familiar 
buffoonery, the sly fun, the coarse, nay 
almost vulgar but really artful pathos 
and sarcasm of the cownsel, on the cir- 
cuit, whether defending a prisoner in 
the Crown Court, or engaged in a cause 
at Nisi Prius, were all entirely laid aside, 
and succeeded by a simple, grave, and 
even polished demeanour, when in 
Banco he had to argue before the judges 
of the superior courts. And this subdued 
but still natural manner, how different 
was it from that of the fierce demagogue, 
the impassioned accuser of his country’s 
oppressors, who led the vast assemblies 
which attended the meetings of the 
Catholic Association! On this arena he 
seemed to revel in his freedom—to throw 
away restraint—to give up all command 
over his feelings—to make himself, in- 
deed, his passions’ slave. But amid 
what appeared his wildest ravings, he 
was ever truly master of himself ;— 
assuming the licence of an unbridled 
tongue, under the guise of an overbear- 
ing indignation ;—making his passion an 
excuse, when it was, in fact, the pre- 
tence—he forced others really to feel 
the indignation, of which he exhibited 
only a finished imitation. In the House 
of Commons every trace of the ranting, 
rampant demagogue entirely disap- 
peared, - . - 

What would make an assembly of pea- 
sants weep, would probably send the 
House of Commons to sleep, or would 
keep them awake simply by exciting 
their contempt and disgust. Mr. O’Con- 
nell knew this well, and further, he was 
aware that the assembly into which he 
entered, when he entered the House of 
Commons, was as courageous as fastidi- 
ous. That it was as difficult to excite 
their fear as it was easy to offend their 
taste. To bully them he knew was 
dangerous—to frighten them impossible 
—to persuade them out of their former 
convictions, almost hopeless; but to 
amuse and interest them—to command 
their attention and respect by wit, 
knowledge, clear and forcible statement 
and accurate reasoning, and sometimes 
by rare and felicitous and finished 
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touches of passionate argument, to ex- 
cite and almost convince them, —all 
this, he was aware, was within the 
power of a great orator. Proudly con- 
scious that he could aspire to this high 
calling, with a calm self-possession 
he applied himself to his last most diffi- 
cult task of conquering the attention— 
the respectful attention—of an adverse 
House of Commons, and—succeeded. 

That Mr. O’Connell’s powers were of 
the highest order cannot be denied—that 
few men have had opportunities of ren- 
dering great services to theircountry, so 
numerous and happy as he had, is also 
certain. It must however be confessed 
that his great ability and glorious oppor- 
tunities were of comparatively little use 
either to himself or others—and that few 
men have so long and to such an extent 
engaged the attention of the world, and 
have passed away, leaving so little be- 
hind them by which they can be worthily 
remembered. 

To assume the manner, and employ 
the language that would please a parti- 
cular assembly, and contribute to the 
attainment of a given end, was no diffi- 
cult task for so finished an actor as Mr, 
O'Connell. But to be observant of the 
truth—to sacrifice selfish purposes—to 
withstand the popular prejudice that 
created his power, required a mind 
trained from infancy to obey the dictates 
of the exaited morality fitted for a free 
people, and which among them alone 
can be found. Unfortunately for his 
fame and the happiness of his country, 
Mr. O’Connell was tainted with the vices 
produced by that dominion against which 
he reared a gallant front. The slavery 
that he attempted to vanquish, had ex- 
ercised its baneful influence over his 
ownmind. That carelessness respecting 
truth which always attends the slave’s 
condition, deformed the mind of him 
who was destined in one remarkable 
instance to overcome the very tyranny 
which marked with ignominy the race 
to which he belonged. 

This is an admirable and an ably- 
drawn character, and, what is better, 
it is every word true. If we were 
to take exception to any one state- 
ment in it, it would be that in which 
Mr. Roebuck states, that ix banco 
Mr. O'Connell was of ‘polished de- 
meanour.’ This he was incapable at 
any time of being. It was a gtace 
far above and beyond his art. His 
efforts at polish were lamentable 
failures, distinguished = by a 
snobbish and sneaking servility and 
obsequiousness. It is a lamentable 
fact, that Mr. O’Connell had not 
the least regard for truth, or the 
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sanctions of an exalted morality, or 
even the essence of religion, though 
he was a great observer of the forms 
and ceremonies of his church. He 
leaves, indeed, little behind him that 
can be worthily remembered, and, 
even in his country, his name and 
memory appear to be fast fading 
away. Yet it is unquestionably 
true, as Mr. Roebuck states, that 
the sole cause of the attention paid 
to the Catholic question, and the 
demands of the Irish people, was 
the trouble given by Mr. O'Connell 
and his formidable organization of 
his co-religionists. 

In 1829, the Catholic question, 
after the struggles of six-and-thirty 
years, was carried, and this opened 
the way to the question of Parlia- 
mentary Reform. There can be 
Jittle doubt that the return of Mr. 
O'Connell for Clare, antecedently to 
the passing of the Bill, was more 
than a promoting, was, indeed, the 
proximate cause of the Irish Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill. But the 
Ministry, in carrying their Bill by 
legislating against one man, and 
that man the chief cause of the suc- 
cess of the measure, had made a de- 
termined enemy of Mr. O'Connell, 
and the result was that the disfran- 
chisement of the forty-shilling free- 
holds was one pretext for complain- 
ing, and the issuing of a new writ for 
Clare another. The demand for the 
Repeal of the Union was therefore 
substituted. Mr. O’Connell was 
thus made powerful for mischief, by 
the refusal to admit him for the 
county which had so enthusiastically 
returned him. On this passage in 
the history of the struggle, Mr. 
Roebuck makes these forcible and 
just remarks :— 


Mr. O’Connell’s case, with respect to 
his election for the county of Clare, was 
a peculiar one. It could never have 
been converted into a precedent—no 
mischief then could arise from it by way 
of example. To exclude him from par- 
liament was now no longer possible. If 
the law, by the peculiar circumstances 
of his case, were doubtful, policy re- 
quired that he should have the benefit 
of the doubt, and thus additional grace 
would have been given to the great con- 
cession just made in favour of his sect. 
No one, who now dispassionately views 
the legal point in the case, can assert 
that it is without doubt. The argument 


of Mr. O'Connell remained in many 
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parts unanswered—and the result of the 
discussion was, that in the world’s opi- 
nion, he was excluded from personal 
pique—not because the law was against 
him ;—that he was sacrificed to party 
resentment, which wreaked its ven- 
geance on him in spite of, and not in 
accordance with, the law. 

We know since from Lord Clan- 
eurry’s recollections, that had Mr. 
O'Connell been more considerately 
treated, he would have settled down 
into a patriotic Irish member. But 
the Government having insulted him, 
he again resorted to agitation, not 
less to the detriment of his own 
peace than tothe inj =< theempire. 

The cry of the Repeal of the 
Union was now raised by the Irish 
—-* cry the real meaning of 
which was income, income. Had 
the Government treated Mr. O‘Con- 
nell in a different fashion,—had it 
treated him in a civil, not to say in a 
conciliatory manner, and given his 
friends and well-wishers to under- 
stand that there was a disposition 
on the part of the Government to 
avail itself of his legal talents and 

eat popularity in his own country, 
now different might the condition of 
Ireland be at this juncture. 

The important session of 1829 
rivetted the attention of .the people 
on parliamentary and financial re- 
form. At this period, the present 
Sir James Gollene distinguished 
himself in the ranks of the Whigs, 
by motions on economical reforms. 
In the commencement of the Session 
of 1830, in a speech of great ability, 
he moved an explanatory resolution, 
that, as a resumption of cash pay- 
ments had enhanced all salaries 
which had previously been raised, 
because of the deprecation in the 
currency, it was expedient to revise 
them, for the purpose of making all 
possible reductions therein. 

In giving an account of this elabo- 
rate speech, Mr. Roebuck draws the 
following character of the right 
honourable baronet, which we have 
much pleasure in extracting : 

On the 12th of February, Sir James 
Graham, the member for Cumberland, 
propounded in an elaborate speech his 
views (which may be considered the 
views of his party on the subject, for 
Sir James was then a Whig) respecting 
one great item of expense—viz., the 
salaries of persons in office. His speech 
on this occasion contributed in no small 
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degree to win for him the high position 
which he has since maintained—placing 
him at once in the foremost ranks of 
those among the Whigs who then aspired 
to office. His subsequent career justi- 
fied the expectations which his efforts 
this year excited. Toa clear and logical 
understanding he added great industry, 
andall his expositions were distinguished 
by an exceedingly neat and appropriate 
diction ; a subdued and gra¥e sarcasm 
lent interest to his argumentations : and 
while an accurate arrangement made 
his statements clear and effective, a 
sedate and collected manner gave weight 
and a certain sort of dignity to his dis- 
course. Asan administrator he shone 
afterwards without a rival among his 
Whig associates, and seemed by his 
ability destined soon to lead his friends 
amid the stormy conflicts of. party war- 
fare. The result has not hitherto justi- 
fied this last anticipation. Timid and 
fastidious, he needs the robust hardihood 
of mind requisite for a political chief. 
As a second, none can surpass him in 
usefulness and ability. The responsibi- 
lities of a chief, however, seem to op- 
press his courage, and paralyse the 
powers of his intellect. To the reputa- 
tion of an orator he has no claim. He 
is, nevertheless, an admirable speaker, 
and is ready and effective in debate ; 
but that inspiration which passion gives 
he never knew ; and unmoved himself, 
he is unable to win his way into the 
hearts of others. His speaking, in- 
deed, is almost without a fault—simple, 
clear, grave; often earnest, it always 
wins attention, because always deserving 
it. He, nevertheless, leaves his hearer 
unmoved, and is more apt by his own 
cold demeanour to repel and offend his 
audience, than by his lucid arrangement 
and accurate argumentation to convince 
and lead them, 


Sir James Graham’s proposals of 
economical reform were defeated by 
large majorities; the amendment 
of Mr. Tennyson to Mr. Cal- 
vert’s motion for the prevention of 
bribery at East Retford, was also 
lost. Lord John Russell’s motion 
for the enfranchisement of Man- 
chester, Leeds, and Birmingham, was 
likewise rejected, after a lengthened 
debate ; and, to cap the climax of 
disaster, Mr. O’Connell’s motion for 
radical reform, and the amendment 
moved by Lord John Russell, were 
both defeated, the former by an 
overwhelming majority. 

Soon after these untoward events, 
George IV. died, in June, 1830. He 
was succeeded by his brother, Wil- 
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ere: en gy 
uly, proro: , in per- 
aie the following August, batwes 
the next day dissolved by pro- 
clamation. rits returnable the 
14th September, were immediately 
issued for a general election. On 
the 26th October, 1830, the new Par- 
liament met, and, within a very 
short period, the government of the 
Duke of Wellington was defeated, 
on a motion of Sir H. Parnell for 
an inquiry into the civil list. On 
the following day, the Ministry re- 
signed. 

Of the history of the postpone- 
ment of Mr. Brougham’s motion for 
reform Mr. Roebuck gives a full, 
interesting, and, we have no doubt, 
an accurate account. The passage 
is far too long to extract—far too 
interesting in any wise to curtail or 
to abridge. They who desire to 
inform themselves accurately on the 
subject of the relations of Mr. 
Brougham at that period with the 
Whig party will doubtless recur to 
Mr. Roebuck’s pages, and read 
every word of the appendix, con- 
sisting of ten pages.* Suffice it, 
that instead of 
being Attorney-General, in the new 
administration, that was speedily 
formed, cr Master of the Rolls, as 
many surunzed, Mr. Brougham was 
made Lord Chaucellor—and, sin- 
gular enough, at the suggestion of 
the King himself. Mr. Brougham 
passed from the bar of the House, 
at which he had been engaged as 
counsel on Friday, the 19th of Nov- 
ember, almost at once, and by a 
bound, as it were, to the woolsack. 
On the afternoon of Monday, the 
22nd of November, he sseclied in 
the Lords as Chancellor, though at 
that time not a peer. On that 
evening, Lord Grey made his first 
statement in the character of Prime 
Minister, and in general terms set 
forth the principles on which his 
government would be conducted. 
The question of Reform in Parlia- 
ment was naturally placed in the 
foreground. The new ministry, 
thus suddenly and unexpectedly 
called into existence, after going 
through some routine business, pro- 


however, to ay 
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posed to adjourn Parliament till the 
3rd of February in the coming year. 
Whatever might be the views of 
Lord Grey as to the extent of the 
reform to be attempted, he was 
steadfast to his promise and ledge 
as to making the attempt. For the 
purpose of framing a large and com- 
prehensive plan, he appointed a 
committee to discuss the whole 
subject, and report upon it to the 
Cabinet. The committee consisted 
of Lords Durham and Duncannon, 
of Sir James Graham and Lord 
John Russell. The measure as 
determined by the committee was 
explained in writing by Lord Dur- 
ham, in a report to the Cabinet. 
This scheme, modified by the 
Cabinet, was, on the 30th of 
January, 183], submitted by Lord 
Grey to the King at Brighton, 
when it was discussed from point to 
oint, and eventually sanctioned. 
he whole was reduced to the 
— of the bill which was even- 
tually proposed to Parliament. The 
Houses re-assembled on the 3rd of 
February. In the month of March 
the great question was brought for- 
ward by Lord John Russell, then 
Paymaster of the Forces, but not a 
member of the Cabinet. Of this 
nobleman, Mr. Roebuck thus speaks: 
Lord John Russell, though afterwards 
destined to occupy a high position, was 
at that time looked upon as of moderate 
parts ; industrious though slow, and re- 
spectable in conduct as well as ability. 
He had no pretension to the name of 
an orator ; his utterance was hesitating, 
his voice thin, unmusical, and rendered 
utterly disagreeable by a drawling, nasal 
twang, which would have tended se- 
riously to render ineffective the most 
pointed and eloquent language, the 
most profound thought, and even the 
most weighty argument. But in Lord 
John Russell’s speaking, none of th 
redeeming qualities were to be ‘om. 
All he said was marked by plain good 
sense, and regulated generally by good 
taste. The views he took of every sub- 
ject were the views merely of his class ; 
without originality, unadorned by learn- 
ing, unaided by any force or brilliancy 
of style. Mediocrity is the word which 
best describes the character and class of 
his intellect, and simply not to offend 
was the highest reach of his ability. 


* To abridge this most interesting appendix were impossible, without running 


the risk of altering the sense. 


We therefore refer the general public to the last 


pages of the first volume, which will repay perusal. 
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The exposition which he now gave of 
the ministerial plan was simple, un- 
affected, and clear: the arrangement 
naturally suggested by the subject, 
brought the details before the House 
without confusion, and served to prevent 
doubt or misconception as to what was 
intended. The spirit which animated 
the speaker was that of wise conciliation ; 
and the arguments adduced in support 
of his proposition were derived from the 
current every-day reasoning familiar to 
every reader of a newspaper or maga- 
zine. The great topic, however, was 
not ennobled by one ray of genius, one 
spark of wit, one touch of eloquence ; 
all was decorous, uniform, frigid medio- 
crity—the plodding exercise of an in- 
dustrious, well-intentioned, but unhap- 


pily a dull scholar. 


The surprise and pleasure of the 
people at the ministerial plan was 

eat. The second reading of the 
Fill, however, was only carried by a 
majority of one. One great diffi- 
culty now remained to the Ministry. 
The King had yet to be persuaded 
to consent to a dissolution. A party 
in the Lords, eschewing the wild 
tactics of the ultra-Tories, sought to 
work on the King’s fears, and his 
Majesty hesitated. The defeat of 
his Ministry by a majority of eight, 
on General Gascoyne’s motion, 
forced his Majesty to make up his 
mind, for it was plain the then 
House of Commons and the Minis- 
try could not exist together. It was 
therefore necessary that the Premier 
and the Chancellor should have an 
interview with the Sovereign, and 
that interview is thus described:— 


On the morning, however, of the 22nd, 
Lord Grey and the Lord Chancellor 
waited on the king, in order to request 
that he would instantly, and on that 
day, dissolve the House. The whole 
scene of this interview of the king and 
his ministers, as related by those who 
could alone describe it, is a curious il- 
lustration of the way in which the great 
interests of mankind often seem to de- 
pend on petty incidents, and in which 
ludicrous puerilities often mix them- 
selves up with events most important 
to the welfare of whole nations. * * The 
bolder mind of the chancellor took the 
lead, and Lord Grey anxiously solicited 
him to manage the king on the occasion. 
So soon as they were admitted, the 
chancellor, with some care and circum- 
locution, propounded to the king the 
object of the interview they had sought. 
The startled monarch no sooner under- 
stood the drift of the chancellor's some- 
what periphrastic statement, than he 
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exclaimed, in wonder and anger, against 
the very idea of such a proceeding. 

‘ How is it possible, my lords, that I 
can, after this fashion, repay the kind- 
ness of Parliament to the queen and my- 
self. They have just granted me a most 
liberal civil list, and to the queen a 
splendid annuity in case she survives 
me?’ The chancellor confessed that they 
had, as regarded his Majesty, been a 
liberal and wise Parliament ; but said 
that, nevertheless, their further existence 
was incompatible with the peace and 
safety of the kingdom. Both he and 
Lord Grey then strenuously insisted upon 
the absolute necessity of their request, 
and gave his Majesty to understand that 
this advice was by his ministers unani- 
mously resolved on. This last statement 
made the king feel that a general resigna- 
tion would be the consequence of a further 
refusal ; of this, in spite of his secret 
wishes, he was at the moment really 
afraid, and therefore he, by employing 
petty excuses, and suggesting small and 
temporary difficulties, soon began to 
show that he was about to yield. 

‘But, my lords, nothing is prepared ; 
the great officers of state are not sum- 
moned. ‘ Pardon me, sir,’ said the chan- 
cellor, bowing with profound apparent 
humility, ‘we have taken the great 
liberty of giving them to understand 
that your Majesty commanded their at- 
tendance at the proper hour.’ ‘But, 
my lords, the crown and the robes, 
and other things needed, are not pre- 
pared,’ ‘ Again, I most humbly entreat 
your Majesty's pardon for my boldness,’ 
said the chancellor; ‘they are all pre- 
pared and ready.’ ‘ But, my lords,’ said 
the king, reiterating the form in which 
he put his objection, ‘you know the 
thing is wholly impossible ; the guards, 
the troops, have had no orders, and 
cannot be ready in time.’ The orders 
to the troops, on such occasions, emanate 
always directly from the king, and no 
person but the king can, in truth, com- 
mand them for such service ; and as the 
Prime Minister and daring chancellor 
well knew the nature of royal suscepti- 
bility on such matters, they were in no 
slight degree doubtful and anxious as to 
the result. The chancellor, therefore, 
with some real hesitation, began again 
as before: ‘Pardon me, sir; we know 
how bold the step is, that, presuming on 
your great goodness, and your anxious 
desire for the safety of your kingdom, 
and happiness of your people, we have 
presumed to take—I have given orders, 
and the troops are ready.’ The king, 
startled in serious anger, flamed red in 
the face, and burst forth with : ‘ What! 
my lords! have you dared to act thus? 
Such a thing was never heard of. You, 
my lord chancellor, ought to know that 
such is treason—high treason—tmy lord.’ 
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‘Yes, sir,’ said the chancellor, ‘I do 
know it ; and nothing but my thorough 
knowledge of your Majesty’s goodness, 
of your paternal anxiety for the good of 
your people, and my solemn belief that 
the safety of the state depends upon 
this day’s proceedings, could have em- 
boldened me to the performance of so 
unusual and, in ordinary circumstances, 
so improper a proceeding. In all hu- 
mility I submit myself to your Majesty, 
and am ready, in my own person, to 
bear all the blame, and receive all the 
punishment, which your Majesty may 
think needful. But I again entreat your 
oeety to listen to us, and to follow our 
counsel, and as you value the security of 
your crown, and the peace of your 
realms, to yield to our most earnest so- 
licitations.’ After some further expos- 
tulations by both his ministers, the king 
cooled down, and consented. 


We regret we cannot follow Mr. 
Roebuck through the history of the 
debate. The remarks in reference 
to the closing night of the debate, 
as they concern two eminent states- 
men and ex-Chancellors, will well 
repay perusal :— 


The closing night of the debate 
brought out the two great champions of 
the contending parties, when the Lord 
Chancellor addressed the House in favour 
of the ministerial measure, and Lord 
Lyndhurst in opposition toit. The two 
noble lords had long been rivals, though 
always friends, and now they were 
brought into conflict. The scene had 
long been expected; and some little 
dallying had probably occurred on both 
sides, for the purpose of obtaining the 
reply. The more excitable Chancellor, 
however, was content to forego whatever 
of advantage the last word afforded, 
and, in order to bring the real question 
to a decision, flung himself headlong 
into the debate. The styles of the two 
speakers were remarkably dissimilar. 
The views of the Lord Chancellor were 
of a wider range than those of his great 
opponent. The principles upon which 
he rested his arguments, and based his 
policy, were of a more exalted character, 
were more in accordance with the ad- 
vancing spirit of the age ; and his anti- 
cipations of the future were more correct, 
as experience has already shown, than 
were those to which throughout Lord 
Lyndhurst appealed, and by which he 
sought to decide the great question now 
submitted to the consideration of the 
peers. The style of Lord Brougham, 
though vigorous, and sometimes happy, 
was too often diffuse, loose, and cum- 
brous, and always wanting in that ex- 
quisite accuracy, simplicity, and con- 
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stantly equal and sustained force of his 
more sedate and self-collected anta- 
gonist. Looking back, however, and 
calmly weighing the merits of these 
celebrated efforts of the two most dis- 
tinguished orators of that day, we can- 
not, I think, fail to feel, that, although 
in Lord Lyndhurst’s speech there was 
nothing superfluous—that all was se- 
verely, and, if I may use the expres- 
sion, serenely great, yet that in the 
higher—I ought to say, the highest 
excellence of impassioned reasoning, his 
rival was eminently superior. The cold 
sagacity of Lord Lyndhurst shines stea- 
dily throughout the whole of his dis- 
course, but we feel no enthusiasm,—we 
are not touched by any appeal to a 
generous sentiment,—we never appear 
to ourselves exalted, by being called 
upon to share in and sympathize with 
any large and liberal policy. The speech 
of the Lord Chancellor produces effects 
of a very different description. Discur- 
sive, sometimes even trivial, it contains 
splendid and exciting appeals, wise and 
generous sentiments, cogent, effective 
argument. 

Notwithstanding all the brilliant 
and ingenious declamation urged 
against the bill in both Houses, 
it is plain to demonstration since 
the measure has passed that it has 
not led to any of the anticipated 
evils. Mr. Roebuck thus summarily 
and succinctly shows that the anti- 
Reformers were false prophets:— 

The Reform Bill has not led, is not 
likely to lead, to violent revolution. 
The House of Lords remains, the 
monarchy still flourishes, profound 
peace and unrivalled security are the 
happy heritage of the people ; property 
has not been invaded, and divided by a 
dominant, furious, and ignorant mob ; 
neither have any of our useful and time- 
honoured institutions been destroyed. 
Steady, peaceful, wary improvements 
are indeed being proposed, and gradu- 
ally adopted. 

On the 19th of March the bill 
was carried in the House of Com- 
mons, by a majority of 116, and sent 
up to the House of Lords. Though 
the second reading was carried in 
the Upper House by a majority of 
nine, yet the dangers of the bill 
were i from over. Lord Lynd- 
hurst, at the last moment, moved to 
defer the two first and most im- 
portant clauses, and carried his 
motion against the Government by 
a majority of thirty-five. The con- 
sequence was that the Whig Minis- 
ters resigned on the 9th of May. 
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men sr to form a new ministry, 
notwithstanding the willingness of 
the Duke of Wellington, were wholly 
unsuccessful, and Lord Grey was 
recalled on the 15th of May, 1832. 
It was now plain that the bill must 
be passed peaceably, if possible; if 
not, it was clear that recourse would 
be had to extreme measures. The 
King, terrified by this fearful con- 
dition of affairs, gave in writing his 
formal consent to create as many 
Peers as Lord Grey and the Chan- 
cellor should deem requisite for the 
purpose of carrying the bill. 

On this strange event in the his- 
tory of the measure Mr. Roebuck 
thus remarks:— 


The whole of this proceeding was so 
peculiar that it deserves to be minutely 
described. The excitement, and anger, 
and hurt pride of the king were very 
evident, and marked by two unusual 
circumstances, in the interview with 
Lord Grey and the Chancellor ; the one 
was, that he kept them both standing 
during the whole time—the only time 
this happened to either of them: 
the other, that Sir Herbert Taylor was 
kept in the room. The Chancellor’s ask- 
ing for a written promise, Lord Grey 
deemed harsh and uncalled for. ‘I 
wonder,’ he said, as soon as they left the 
presence, to the Chancellor, you could 
have the heart to press it, when you saw 
the state he was in.’ The Chancellor 
replied: ‘ You will soon see reason to 
think I was right :’ and when Lord Grey 
learned that Sir H. Taylor had written 
in the manner described in the text, he 
is said to have confessed that the wisdom 
and forethought of the Chancellor had 
prevented a great mischief. 

The paper on which this promise was 
given is missing from the papers of Lord 
Brougham, to whom it was originally 
entrusted, but, at the time, was seen by 
many persons, one of whom, Lord Sefton, 
remarked,—‘I never saw so large a 
matter on so small a bit of paper.’ 


Ultimately, owing to the potency 
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of public opinion and the practical 
character of the people, the bill was 
carried, even in the Lords, by a 
majority of eighty-four, and became 
the law of the land. On the 7th of 
June, 1832, it received the Royal 
assent, by commission, and the 
result has been that, while in almost 
every other portion of Europe great 
and organic changes have taken 
place, England has neither altered 
the character of her executive nor 
changed the form of her constitu- 
tion, but has remained a limited 
monarchy, in which the prerogative 
of the Crown is made not inconsis- 
tent with the most perfect liberty 
of the people. 

We could wish to have given a 
larger space to our extracts from 
Mr. Roebuck’s valuable and in- 
teresting work. But in reading the 
most curious and authoritative pas- 
sages in it, we felt that we could 
neither alter nor abridge with 
advantage, and that every man 
aspiring to the character of poli- 
tician would be prompt to consult 
the volumes under these particular 
heads, to which we refer, and to 
draw his own inferences and deduc- 
tions. 

The great fault to be found with 
these volumes arises not from any 
want of clearness or information or 
of ability on the part of the writer, 
but from the apparent want of sym- 
pathy, passion, or enthusiasm in the 
author. The narrative is generally 
too calm—too cold—too judicial. 
The author falls into the error of 
judging men by abstract logical 
standards, and as reasoning political 
machines, rather than as fallible 
human beings, made of flesh and 
blood, instinct with human error, 
feeling, and human passion, and the 
manifold errors and weaknesses to 


which all flesh is heir. 
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DENIS AND MOUNTJOY—GOD AND MY RIGHT. 


HE rosy visions of ‘ a good time 
coming,’ and the imprudent] 

definite prophecies of the same which 
are propounded so zealously by our 
reforming, republican, and socialist 
contemporaries, afford plentiful food 
for the sneers and the mirth of those 
who glory in the title of practical 
men—the Messrs. Hardman of the 
day. And toacertain extent Hard- 
man is right. Hardman has pos- 
sessed himself of the best atlases, 
containing all the recent discoveries 
and improvements, but he cannot 
find Utopia, or Icaria, or Atlantis— 
whatever its confounded name may 
be—marked anywhere. If it exists 
at all, it must be an island floating 
about somewhere among the clouds, 
and the chances are, that it does not 
settle down on London or Man- 
chester in Hardman’s time. Fiant 
divitie, ruat celum, is his motto; 
he bustles, reckons, and calculates, 
till the hour comes which baffles all 
calculation. ‘Shrewd, long-headed 
man, sir,’ remarks a gentleman in 
one of the mourning coaches to his 
companion; ‘ Young Hardman will 
come in for a good thing.’ 

On the other hand, poor Ned 
Flyte, who began life with a good 
fortune, which he spent in treating 
Trades’ Unions to champagne, who 
wrote such stirring chartist songs 
and such flaming leaders for the 
Prospective News, dies, and leaves 
behind him a small family, consider- 
able debts, and the character of a 
crotchety, visionary, unpractical 
fellow. And yet, perhaps, years 
after, some one comes across a wild 
rhapsody of Ned’s (consigned by the 
judgment of his shrewd contempo- 
raries to everlasting dust and obli- 
vion,) and is astonished to find that 
it reads in parts like ahistory. That 
poor téle échauffée, which now lies 
so cold, had some sense in it after 
all; not common sense, perhaps, but 
something better. 

These seemingly vague and un- 
substantial visions may have a basis 
of reality which time shall reveal. 
To the mariner the proximity of the 
long wished-for shore is often first 
indicated by the bright clouds 
gathered about its islands. 

The anticipations of a social mil- 


lennium are, we fear, too bright ever 
to be realized in this drab-coloured, 
prosaic, work-day world; yet the 
very prevalence of such anticipations 
show, that the said world is . way 
of bettering itself. Only the old 
are croakers now, and not all of 
them. Mankind is in good heart, 
because, on the whole, times are, and 
have been these forty years, mend- 
ing. Our whole literature, with 
rare exceptions, breathes the same 
healthful, cheerful, hopeful tone, 
whether we take up Macaulay, who, 
with his unctuous optimism, promises 
to England a future of material 
greatness which shall throw all the 
splendid Past into shade—or the 
Poet, whose famous couplet every- 
body knows by heart, because every- 
body feels it with the heart : 


Yet I doubt not through the ages:one 
increasing purpose runs, 

And the thoughts of men are widened 
by the process of the suns. 


On the other hand, turn to the 
literature of any retrogressive period 
of the world’s history, and what a 
difference! Take, for example, that 
of Imperial Rome. What a gloom 
overhangs all from Livy downwards! 
What a fearful expectation of some 
calamity to come! In almost every 
page of these unconscious prophets 
we read the doom of that Rome 
which they still hailed with the 
name of Eternal. 

To us the future wears no such 
sombre aspect. If there be thunder- 
clouds on the horizon, we trust that 
men will be found in the hour of 
danger bold and skilful enough to 
conjure away from them the fatal 
bolts, and leave them to shed only a 
fertilizing rain upon the earth. We 
believe that we are tending towards 
a better state in things political, 
social, religious; towards a recon- 
cilement of liberty with order; to- 
wards a reconcilement of the free 
thought with the reverent mind. 
And neither coups-d’état nor barri- 
cade fights—neither sacerdotal ana- 
themas nor atheistic blasphemies, 
shall fright us from our hope. 
We will not mistake the refluence 
of the wave for the ebbing of the 
tide. King-tyranny and mob-tyran- 
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ny may silence for a moment the 
voice of Truth, but Truth herself is 
beyond their power: 


For spirits that live throughout 

Vital in every part, not as frail man 
In entrails, heart or head, liver or veins, 
Cannot but by annihilating die ; 
Nor in their liquid texture mortal wound 
Receive, no more than can the fluid air ; 
All heart they live, all head, all eye, all 

ear, 
All intellect, all sense. 


France is prostrate and in chains, 
with the tyrant’s foot upon ler neck, 
but even he cannot still the great 
heart throbbing with a sense of in- 
tolerable wrong, and the hope of a 
sacred vengeance. 

The passionate interest which all 
classes in this country take in the 
fate and fortunes of a people whom 
our fathers were taught to regard as 
their natural and _ irreconcilable 
enemies, proves that, however im- 
practicable the socialist’s dream of 
the solidarité des peuples may be, 
we have at all events made very 
appreciable advances in that direc- 
tion. The military preparations 
making, or about to be made, are 
meant as defences against the ca- 

rice of a man, not against the 

ostility of a nation. Seeing, then, 
that the present politics of France 
engross so much of our thoughts, it 
cannot be inopportune to call atten- 
tion to her past history. We there- 
fore resume the scnlleiion of Sir 
James Stephen’s lectures, the in- 
trinsic merits of which, combined 
with their happily timed publication, 
will doubtless secure a large circle 
of readers. It was not, however, 
from any such motive that he se- 
lected France for his especial sub- 
ject. 


There are natural feelings or preju- 
dices which would predispose us to re- 
gard our own land as forming such a 
centre of the political system to which 
it belongs. I believe, however, that the 
more deliberate judgment of us all will 
induce us rather to assign that distinc- 
tion to France. For among the tempo- 
ral powers of the Western world, mo- 
narchical France enjoyed the longest, if 
not the most abundant, possession of 
whatever constitutes national greatness ; 
such as unity and continuity of govern- 
ment, military power, loyalty and love 
of country, intellectual eminence, and 
skill in those social arts by which life is 
humanized and softened. In industry, 
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and wealth, and commerce, in the great 
science of ruling man, in the love and 
the right use of freedom, and especially 
of spiritual freedom, England, indeed, 
has neither a superior nora rival. In 
Northern Italy, it is true, art and science 
were approaching their meridian splen- 
dour, while France was yet scarcely 
emerging from mental darkness. The 
Germanic body, it may be admitted, 
was already holding in check the Papal 
despotism and preparing the way for 
the Reformation, and assuming its office 
of conservator of the national indepen- 
dence in Europe, before France had con- 
tributed anything to the general inte- 
rests of mankind, or had learnt to 
understand or to prosecute her own. 
Yet, amidst disasters so fearful and so 
protracted as no other people have en- 
dured in modern times, the French 
have, during the last six centuries, from 
causes to be hereafter noticed, been the 
arbiters of peace and war in Europe ; 
have borne to the other European states 
relations more intimate and more multi- 
plied than have been maintained by any 
other power with its neighbours ; have 
diffused their manners, their language, 
their literature, and their ideas even 
among the most zealous antagonists, of 
their power ; and have irresistibly at- 
tracted the gaze, and not seldom the re- 
luctant gaze, of all other people towards 
their policy, their institutions, and their 
wonderful succession of actors on the 
stage of public life among them ;—of 
actors, whom we occasionally love and 
not seldom abhor ;—whom we some- 
times regard with admiration, but more 
often with amazement ;—whose biogra- 
phies compose the greater part of the 
history of their nation ;—who have left 
no heights of virtue or of wisdom un- 
sealed, no depths of guilt or folly un- 
fathomed ;—and who exhibit in the 
strongest relief every conceivable variety 
of human character ; unless, indeed, it 
be that they are unable to be dull. 

We confess that we find some 
difficulty in reconciling the preface 
with the book, the promise with the 
performance. If the writer's object 
were to take a general survey of 
what we may call the international 
history of Europe in modern times, 
battles, treaties, boundaries, and the 
balance of power, then France would 
indeed be the best point of view. 
Her vast extent, and geographical 

osition, in the central nodus of 
turope, bordering on Germany, the 
Low Countries, Switzerland, Italy, 
and Spain, fronting England, and 
having her shores washed by the 
Atlantic, the German Ocean, and 
the Mediterranean—this unrivalled 
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position, we say, marks her out as 
the natural arbitress of Western and 
Central and Southern Europe. Un- 
happily, the temper of her people 
has in all time led them to throw 
their sword into the scale. Livy’s 
words might be quoted of many 
Gallic chiefs since Brennus: Pon- 
dera ab Gallis allata iniqua, et tri- 
buno recusante, additus ab insolente 
Gallo ponderi gladius auditaque 
intoleranda vox ‘ve victis esse. — 
Livy, v. 48. Whenever mischief 
has been on foot, there the French 
have been the busiest, the oriflamme 
has always been foremost in the 
van, the cry of Saint Denis loudest 
in the din of battle. From the ex- 
ordium we have quoted above, it 
might be canpenell that it was in- 
tended to introduce a general sketch 
of European history, but such is not 
the character of the work. It is, in 
fact, and ought to be called ‘ Lectures 
on the Constitutional History of 
France.’ The military and external 
history of the nation is scarcely 
alluded to, except in so far as it cone 
tributed to this or that change in 
the form or mode of government. 
Dealing, as our author does, exclu- 
sively with constitutional history, 
we cannot see why he should not 
rather have selected England for 
his theme. What more instructive 
than to trace the slow steps by which 
a dim sense of right and justice, 
floating vaguely in the popular mind, 
is seized upon by some great intel- 
lect, condensed into a principle, and 
uttered in a maxim, and finally forced 
into action by the calm strength of 
the popular will. The constitutional 
history of England is the history of 
continuous development and suc- 
cessful growth; the constitutional 
history of France is a tale of impo- 
tent violence and blind reaction—a 
tale of men who, age after age, seek 
an escape from the intolerable evils 
of their condition in rebellion, and 
then as a shelter from the intoler- 
able evils of anarchy, relapse into 
the status quo ante. all branches 
of study, it is surely more instruc- 
tive to examine the causes of success 
than the causes of failure. The young 
soldier, for instance, would do better 
to study the tactics of a Buonaparte 
or a Wellington than those of a 
Wiirmser or a Mack. However, 
there are valuable lessons to be 
drawn even from defeat, and no one 
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assuredly can read these volumes 
carefully without finding therein 
matter for much useful reflection. 
We fancy thatat the outsetthe author 
had proposed to institute a compa- 
rison between the English and 
French constitutions, but as the 
work grew on his hands, the scheme 
seems to have been narrowed, and 
England is despatched in a single 
chapter at the end. It is true that 
allusions to our own annals are 
plentifully scattered throughout, and 
the reader can scarcely avoid mak- 
ing tacit references to his own 
country. 

The problem which the author 
proposes to solve is this: How came 
it that France, with all the elements 
of freedom, failed to develope them 
into some permanent system of 
ordered liberty ? 

In England, every class, especially 
the privileged classes, contributed 
to the establishment of durable gua- 
rantees against tyranny and anarchy. 
The clergy, the noblesse,the lawyers, 
the municipalities, and the men of 
literature, each helped in the great 
work of social order. The same 
classes and institutions existed in 
France ; how was it that they failed 
there ? 

They had the same means at their 
command; they held the purse- 
strings, and they elected parliaments; 
how was it that the means were 
found insufficient ? 

Of all events ab extra which con- 
tributed to the same end, the Cru- 
sades and the Reformation were the 
most puissant. Both countries were 
subjected to the influence of these 
agencies — France, perhaps, even 
more than her insular neighbour ; 
how were their natural effects para- 
lyzed there ? 

Our author grapples manfully 
with the riddles he sets; there is 
neither ambiguity nor hesitation in 
his answers. Met odically arranged, 
admirably enunciated, dealing with 
proximate causes, and eschewin, 
metaphysical subtleties, the sai 
answers are after Hardman’s own 
heart. And we agree with Hard- 
man, that they are excellent, as far 
as they go—first-rate state-papers ; 
but after all, we miss that union of 
imagination and reason, which is for 
ever grouping facts together by an 
idea; which, liable as it is to error, 
yet in the main is surely contribut- 
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ing to build up a loftier philosophy; 
which lends an inexpressible charm 
to the else dry and pedagogic pages 
of Guizot, and reconciles the reader 
ef Michelet to all his glaring defects. 

If Sir James Stephen inherits 
this theori-phobia in common with 
most of his countrymen, on the 
other hand, he exhibits, in an emi- 
nent degree, the English virtues— 
fairness, candour, and truthfulness. 
No national prejudice prevents him 
from recognising and hailing the 
good on the side of our foes; no 
national vanity deters him from 
probing and branding the bad among 
ourselves. Nay, we are disposed to 
think that he has become enamoured 
ef the nation whose annals he has 
taken for his theme, and assigns 
even an undue meed of praise to 
French civilization, French valour, 
and French genius. And this is 
natural; a man always gets fond of 
his subject, and, taking that for his 
eentre, comes to regard all else as 
so many subordinates grouped round 
it. After all, the gain in an artistic 
point of view amply consoles us for 
a slight deviation from the actual 
proportions of nature. 

In a subject so vast, comprising 
the results of the interaction of so 
many different agencies through so 
long a period of time, it is a question 
of no small difficulty how to treat it: 
whether to arrange those agencies 
under separate heads, and deal with 
them one by one, or simply to fol- 
low the course of events in order of 
succession. The result, on the 
former plan, would probably be a 
number of disjointed essays ; on the 
latter plan, a mere string of annals. 
In the one case, there is a risk of 
involving the reader in a labyrinth 
of perplexity by losing the thread of 
historical connexion; on the other 
hand, seeing that every event is the 

roduct of a multitude of causes, 
Immediate and remote, we must 
either ay the sequence of the 
narrative tual retrospects, 
or else, to aaletabe the actual ae 
of events, relinquish the explanation 
of causes. 

Sir James Stephen has made a 
compromise, and has either fixed on, 
or hit on, the best possible arrange- 
ment, as it appears to us. He oe 
blended the chronological with the 
analytical order; he proceeds chro- 
nologically down to the fall of the 
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Carlovingian dynasty; then he 
adopts the analytical method, and 
proceeds to treat severally of the 
municipalities, the Crusades (against 
infidels and heretics), the bar, the 
noblesse, the states-general, the re- 
venues and power of the purse, the 
Reformation and religious wars, 
literature,—a sketch of each subject 
being given down to the sixteenth 
century; then the chronological 
order is resumed for the main sub- 
ject with the accession of Henri 
Quatre. The reason of this arrange- 
ment is obvious. History admits 
of being treated at once chronolo- 
gically and scientifically, either when 
materials are scanty and few, or 
when power is strongly centralized ; 
so Sir James follows the order of 
time during the darkest age, and 
then resumes it on the establishment 
of absolute monarchy. 

We beg the attention of our 
readers to a brief and imperfect 
sketch of the history of France, 
such as the means and space at our 
disposal shall enable us to give, in 
the course of which we will endea- 
vour to embody the most important 
results of the book before us, and 
will quote such passages as may be 
most easily detached from their con- 
text. We shall adopt the order of 
time, as being the most convenient, 
and amply sufficient as the basis of 
a summary in which only crowning 
actions and chief causes can find 
mention, and wherein even those 
must be stated dogmatically, not in- 
vestigated. 

The history of Gaul and France 
may be conveniently divided into six 
periods, the first reaching to the first 
century B.C., the second to the fifth 
century of our era, the third to the 
elose of the tenth century, the fourth 
to the commencement of the six- 
teenth century, while the ever 
memorable epoch, 1789, divides the 
fifth period from the sixth. The 
first period is that of Free Gaul. 

The second that of Roman Gaul. 

The third we propose to call the 
Feudal-Imperial period, in which a 
great portion of the western world 
was united under one head, and the 
culminating point of which was the 
truly imperial reign of Charlemagne. 

ie fourth period is that of the 
Feudal Monarchy. 

The fifth that of the Absolute 

Monarchy. 
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The sixth is the period of Revo- 
lution. 

Following the French precept, 
commengons par le commencement. 

1. At some period, long anterior 
to their first mention in history, a 
vast horde of barbarians, under the 
names of Celts, Gauls, or Cymri, had 
occupied the largest portion of cen- 
tral and western Europe. The vague 
manner in which these names are 
assigned by Roman or Greek writers, 
and the scanty notices with which 
the civilized world honoured the 
‘outside barbarians’ involve the ques- 
tion of the identity or relationship 
of these tribes in hopeless obscurity. 
Yet that mighty race spread itself 
from Asia Minor to the furthest 
Thule and the pillars of Hercules, 
from the northern ocean to the banks 
of the Po. The highest summits of 
the Alps bear still their Celtic names; 
Celtic graves are found in the moun- 
tains of Styria no less than in the 
highlands of Scotland. The tide of 
Celtic power seems to have been at 
its flood in the fourth and third cen- 
turies before our era, when they 
burnt Rome and forced Thermopyle. 
‘We may safely assume their force to 
have declined when they consented 
to share the spoils of Lombardy with 
the Teutons in the days of Marius. 

Modern French writers have 
gleaned with laudable industry all 
the brief notices of the Gauls to 
be found in classical literature, 
and fondly trace points of resem- 
blance between themselves and their 
ancestors. Perhaps the comparison 
is not altogether fanciful, nor the 
resemblance quite fortuitous. The 
ancient Gauls are described as a 

ple glib of tongue, shrewd of wit, 
ight of heart, fond of sharp fighting, 
gay clothing, and pretty women, 
bold in the onset, insoient in victory, 
cowed under defeat. As Tacitus in 
treating of the Mores Germanorum 
deals by implication with the Mores 
Romanorum too, so the historian of 
Gaul can scarcely resist the tempta- 
tion to become the satirist of France. 

It is true that the peculiar charac- 
teristics of a people often survive 
through long ages under circum- 
stances the most unfavourable; yet 
we think that just now there is a 
tendency among historians to ex- 
aggerate the ieimueons of race. 

Sthnology is a new science, and 
men are prone to follow after 
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novelties with more ardour than dis- 
cretion; whereas the real unques- 
tionable progress which has been 
made therein ought to read a lesson 
of caution, for we know that when 
we have been advancing with rapid 
strides we are especially liable, from 
the acquired impetus, to jump 
to conclusions. fhen we con- 
sider the desolation which it is 
allowed on all hands pervaded the 
rural districts of Gaul during the 
closing period of Roman rule; the 
hosts of slaves from all countries 
absorbed into the general mass; the 
successive admixtures of Iberians, 
never extirpated, of colonising 
Greeks, of Romans and Teutons as 
invaders and conquerors, not to 
mention the Norman’s settlement, 
and the English occupation of sub- 
sequent date, we can scarcely refrain 
from the inference that the popula- 
tion of modern France, leaving out 
Brittany, has a very small portion 
of Celtic blood in its veins. 

The French people of the north 
resemble the English or Flemish far 
more closely than they resemble 
their countrymen of Brittany; the 
southern French have affinities with 
Italians, Catalonians, Basques, as the 
case may be, but assuredly have no 
characteristics, physical or moral, 
in common with any existing Celtic 
people. Where shall we look in 
modern Gaul for the lofty stature, the 
fair hair and pale face whereby the 
Romans recognised their ancient 
foes? 

2. In ancient Gaul as well as in 
Britain there was a tendency towards 
an excessive subversion and undue 
limitation of the sovereign authority, 
hence arose a state of chronic dis- 
cord, which rendered the nation in- 
capable of resisting attacks from 
without. In ten years Cesar had 
beaten in detail every tribe in Gaul, 
quenched the flames of insurrection 
in an ocean of blood, and trampled 
out once for all the last sparks of 
national independence. Hencefor- 
ward Gaul was a passive instrument 
in the hands of Rome. With strange 
facility she abandoned her imme- 
morial customs, laws, religion, and 
language. Scarcely a century after 
the conquest the citizens of Lyons 
prided themselves on the purity of 
their Latin. Nowhere was the wor- 
ship of the Divus Augustus more 
zealously practised than in Gaul. 
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At first the change seemed all for 
the better. In their free condition 
the Gauls had been gregarious but 
not social. The Roman conquerors, 
as M. Guizot says, introduced among 
them ‘the idea of the city,’ and 
transformed them from the genus 
rabbit to the genus beaver. Their 
cities rapidly grew, so as to rival all 
but Rome in population, and even 
Rome herself in magnificence. The 
amphitheatres of Nismes and Arles, 
the Pont du Gard, the theatre at 
Orange, the Palais des Thermes, are 
hardly surpassed for colossal gran- 
deur by the noblest ruins of Italy. 
But this prosperity was hollow and 
delusive. A civil polity, to be per- 
manent, must be developed from 
within, not imposed from without. 
As the cities became crowded the 
country became desert. The surest 
means for exterminating a people is 
to inflict on them a premature and 
unnatural refinement. Mind and 
body pine and die under the un- 
wholesome régime. It was in vain 
that the liberal policy of the earl 

emperors sought to engraft the Gal- 
lic branch upon the Roman stem. 
The graft would not take, the bough 
withered for all their husbandry. 
The spirit of nationality, patriotism, 
which must be the product of the 
mutual sympathy between governors 
and governed, which is the very prin- 
ciple of a nation’s life, as the sap to 
the tree, the blood to the body, 
never animated the empire of Rome. 
In default of that spirit, the history 
of imperial Rome is but a record of 
themutualaction of selfish oppression 
on the one part, and sullen hatred on 
the other. “The financial difficulties 
of the emperors forced them upon 
a series of edicts which only ag- 
gravated the burdens of the people 
without increasing the resources of 
the state. With continually de- 
creasing means, the emperors had to 
meet the continually increasing pres- 
sure of external foes. The fall of 
the empire was accelerated by the 
growth of a world-wide democracy, 
which took root and flourished in 
despite of it—Christianity. A system 
which proclaimed the equality of all 
men before God was in direct contra- 
diction to the other system which 
made gods of the rulers and slaves 
of the ruled. The downward ten- 
dency was not arrested by the con- 
version of the emperors themselves ; 
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srescriptive right to heaven, for- 
eited their ancient prestige, and lost 
their hold upon the superstitious 
fears of men. 

3. At length, in the fifth century, 
the long-seething flood of barbarism 
burst for ever the last feeble dykes 
which defended the empire. In the 
general spoliation, Gaul fell to the 
share of the Franks, a detachment 
of the great Teutonic race, which 
ages before had encroached far on the 
limits of the Gauls, and which was 
only checked in its career by the 
strong arm of Rome. As the Celtic 
race is marked by levity and incon- 
stancy, so the Teutonic is distin- 
guished for strong convictions and 
obstinate perseverance. We find 
the Gauls, at one time, pouring 
westward, at another, returning 
eastward, to their old abodes, 
swayed hither and thither by tem- 
porary impulses, —_ diverted by 
a novel attraction, easily discouraged 
by an unforeseen obstacle. The 

eutonic race advanced, with un- 
varying firmness, towards the west : 
arrested, at first, upon the Rhine, 
they crossed it at length and drove 
back the Gauls to the forest of Ar- 
dennes and the mountains of the 
Vosges, where for centuries they 
remained stationary before the in- 
vincible barrier of Roman power. 
When that barrier became incapable 
of resisting, they broke through, 
and advanced once more, and paused 
only upon the shores of the Atlantic. 
Another and more numerous section 
of the Teutonic race, about the same 
time invaded Britain, and halted 
victorious on the brink of the west- 
ern sea. The day came when even 
the ocean was no obstacle, and a 
new world rewarded the indomitable 
energy and perseverance of the Teu- 
tonic people of England. It is, we 
believe, to this Teutonic element 
that France owes whatever of unity, 
greatness, and strength, is to be 
found in her annals. 

After nearly a century of utter 
anarchy, and tumult, and massacre, 
in which Vandals, and Goths, and 
Huns, and Burgundians, contended 
for the fair prize of Gaul, the Franks 
emerge victors and dominant, them- 
selves split into two great sections, 
the Salian to the west, the Ripuarian 
to the east of the Meuse. During that 
terrible period, the religious commu- 
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nities of the church offered, amidst 
the stormy ocean, little islands of 
security and repose, not always in- 
violate, but still venerated and 
treated with comparative forbear- 
ance. There were nursed and kept 
alive the germs of future polity, 
learning, and civilization. 

We may also believe that the 
cruel hands of the conquerors were 
somewhat stayed, by the respect 
they felt for the higher culture of 
the conquered. Clovis pleased him- 
self with the title of consul, and, 
after his baptism, zealously used the 
only arguments he was master of, 
fire and sword, for the conversion of 
the heathen, and thought himself 
overpaid with the title of eldest son 
of the church. 

The monarchy of the Salian 
Franks, elective at first, became he- 
reditary in his family. He indeed 
became, in all but name, emperor of 
the west. His vast dominions, 
divided over and over again, as 
often re-united in one hand. Under 
the Carlovingian (or Ripuarian) dy- 
nasty, the opposite tendency mani- 
fests itself: once divided, they are 
combined no more. Can we trace 
the causes of this phenomenon ? 
May the great cause be this,— 
the principal leaders, or feudal vas- 
sals, having received their lands b 
the grant of their chief, on condi- 
tion of rendering military service, 
were still, during the first, or Mero- 
vingian, dynasty, too new to their 
possessions to forget the original 
granter, and the expressed terms, 
and so perpetually gathered round 
the monarch as the source and basis 
of their own power, securing, mean- 
while, their own interest by electing 
one of their body to control the 
throne. Thus the king received the 
homage; the mayor of the palace, 
the elect of the nobles, exercised 
the power, and finally ousted the 
monarch. But as time wore on, the 

eat vassals began to consider their 

ds as belonging to them in fee 
simple, so that their local influence 
and attachments increased, while 
their respect for, and connexion 
with the crown, became weaker, 
and thus, when the strong hand and 
strong will of Charlemagne were 
withdrawn, his empire split of itself 
into a multitude of petty states, 
leaving to the monarch little but an 
empty name. 
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4. It was to this empty name that, 
on the death of Louis the Fainéant, 
Hugh Capet, the most active and 
kinglike of his vassals, was elected, 
by the vote of the assembly at 
Senlis, in the year 987. Under the 
last dynasty, a great and real power 
had faded into a name ; under the 
new dynasty, the name grew into a 

wer more absolute than it had 

een in the hands even of Charle- 
magne. The growth, however, of 
the royal authority, gradual always, 
was at first scarcely perceptible. 
The first two centuries, indeed, 
which followed the accession of the 
Capetian dynasty, may be considered 
as the palmy days of feudalism. 
The great feudatories of the crown, 
the Dukes of Normandy, Burgundy, 
and Aquitaine, the Counts of Tou- 
louse, Champagne, and Flanders, 
yielded homage, but not obedience, 
to their sovereign. The lesser 
nobles, too, h their fortified 
strongholds, where they adminis- 
tered justice to the people, and de- 
fied their resentment. ‘The church, 
which in earlier times had been the 
shield of the oppressed, had now 
joined the ranks of the oppressors. 
Riches had increased, and she had 
set her heart upon them. Bishops 
turned their crosiers into spears, 
and were often ready to run a tilt 
with the boldest baron of them all. 
Six ecclesiastics were chosen to sit 
with the six great vassals, and so 
complete the prescriptive ‘ Douze 
pairs de France.’ 

Even during this period of tri- 
umphant feudalism, influences were 
at work to undermine it, and to for- 
ward concurrently, at its expense, 
the enfranchisement of the roturier, 
and the aggrandizement of the king. 

The ruin of the already crumbling 
edifice was fearfully accelerated by 
the shock of the crusades. Nobles 
and gentlemen, to furnish forth 
their expedition, sold privileges and 
pledged lands to some thrifty bour- 
geois; the baronial courts, in the 
absence of their judges, lapsed into 
desuetude, and their jurisdiction 
was assumed by the crown. The 
emancipation of serfs was power- 
fully promoted by the same cause ; 
it would have been sin and shame 
to turn away a volunteer from the 
great enterprise; and how could a 
crusader be adscriptus gleba, or a 
soldier of Christ a slave of man? 
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Not less remarkable were the moral 
effects of the crusades. Some, we 
may well believe, brought back 
from the more civilized lands 
through which they had travelled a 
tincture of polite letters, or a smat- 
tering of Roman law ; all, we cannot 
doubt, must have brought back the 
knowledge of their own ignorance. 
Certain it is that from this time 
forth, literature begins to assert for 
itself a prominent place in human 
affairs; certain it is that about 
this time the Roman law began to 
re-assert a claim to its ancient au- 
thority. And then was renewed in 
France that old struggle between 
code and custom which so per- 
plexed the brains of the illiterate 
nobles, that they were fain first to 
in some clerk learned in the 
law, as adviser, and, finally, to re- 
linquish the bench to him alto- 
gether. Thus, while the crown was 
perpetually encroaching upon their 
jurisdiction, their own underlings 
were thrusting them from their 
seats. Cedant arma toge—their 
lordships must yield the pas to the 
new noblesse de la robe. The same 
successful usurpation was made by 
the lawyers, on a larger scale—viz., 
when they ousted, by a slower and 
surer process than any coup d'état, 
the lords and barons from the Par- 
liament of Paris. And here the 
uestion arises, how was it that 
these astute aggressors, so success- 
ful against feudal, failed ultimately 
to control royal authority? Let Sir 
James Stephen answer :— 


The secret of their ill success in the 
attempt to elevate themselves to the 
highest rank amongst the members of 
the political commonwealth is immedi- 
ately detected. They were an aristocracy 
elevated by learning, talents, and sta- 
tion above the mass of the people, but 
an aristocracy which was at once ob- 
noxious to the plebeian malignity of the 
many, and to the patrician haughtiness 
of the few. In the eyes of the nation 
at large, the parliamentary councillors 
were but a privileged caste, and their 
contests with the Crown were but so 
many selfish struggles for their own per- 
sonal aggrandisement. And even in the 
judgment of many of the illustrious ma- 
gistrates, of whom France is so justly 
proud, of L’H6pital, of Molé, of Harlay, 
and of D’Aguesseau, the attempt of their 
colleagues to attract to the Parliament 
of Paris a large participation in the 
powers of the Crown, appeared at once 
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hopeless of success and most disastrous 
if successful. To those great men it 
was evident, that the inevitable effect of 
the accomplishment of such a design 
must have been, not to rescue the na- 
tion from despotism, but to subject it 
to the most galling of all tyrannies, by 
uniting the legislative, administrative, 
and judicial powers in the hands of the 
same men, and of men totally disqualified 
by their education and their habits, 
either to legislate with wisdom, or to 
reign with magnanimity. 
Neither were the States-General 
more successful in defending the 
liberties of the nation, and in securing 
for themselves a recognised consti- 
tutional position. And this is the 
reason :—the three orders composing 
those assemblies never acted in con- 
cert; and it is easy for the dullest 
monarch to practise the rule divide 
et impera, on the division is ready 
made to his hands. The States- 
General were not animated by that 
spirit of enlightened patriotism, 
which would have led to a system 
of mutual concession for the common 
good; and the three orders were 
more jealous of each other than of 
the king. Nor didthe power of the 
Tiers état grow with suflicient rapid- 
ity to enable it to conquer king, 
nobles and clergy together. The 
people never displayed that earnest- 
ness and perseverance which are 
necessary to win constitutional free- 
dom. Moreover, the external cir- 
cumstances were unfavourable; the 
hundred years war with England 
harassed and desolated France, and 
as soon as she had driven the foe 
from her own territories, she was 
led away from the pursuit of real 
and soli good, by the ignis fatuus 
of martial glory and the lust of 
foreign conquest. Her monarchs 
knew the ruling foible of their people, 
and oftenshared in it enthusiastically 
themselves. So passion and policy 
were always prompting war. Charles 
VITII., Louis XII., and Francis L., 
were all popular because they were 
fighting men, in spite of the suffer- 
ings which their expensive wars en- 
talled upon the country; Louis XI. 
was despised and hated, not so much 
for his perfidy and avarice, as for 
his love of peace. Even the bour- 
eois in their hearts loved a warlike 
ing, and did not, we think, lament 
their pacific friend, although our 
author hints they did. If the ‘ imagi- 
nation’ had been gratified, the ‘ moral 
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sense’ would have ignored and tole- 
rated all. 


Few of the sovereigns of France have 
contributed so much to her permanent 
greatness as Louis XI, and none ever 
died amidst a more universal unpopula- 
rity, or more bitter resentments. His 
offences were of that class for which 
Frenchmen have the least toleration. 
Cruel, crafty, and cold-hearted, he 
wounded the moral sense of his people, 
without being able to kindle their ima- 
gination, even when he promoted their 
aggrandizement. His death brought to 
an end a protracted and merciless reign 
of terror. The princes of his house 
quitted the dungeons in which they had 
been taught to acknowledge and to la- 
ment the extinction of the boundless 
privileges which had been so long at- 
tached to the blood royal of France. 
The noblesse once more breathed freely, 
and indulged the hope that they should 
not again see their order subordinated 
to base-born usurpers of the high offices 
of the state, nor have to mourn the 
ignominious destruction, on the scaffold, 
of families which traced their lineage 
through the most ancient of the peers 
and the greatest of the feudatories of 
the kingdom. The army anticipated a 
time when French soldiers should no 
longer be superseded in the highest 
and most honourable services by Scotch 
or Swiss mercenaries, nor condemned to 
waste their martial energies in an inglo- 
rious repose. The peasantry, still 
groaning beneath the unmitigated op- 
pressions to which they had so long been 
subject, had at least nothing to regret 
from the loss of their king ; as indeed 
they had nothing to hope from his suc- 
cessor. Yet, by two classes of his sub- 
jects, though by them alone, Louis was 
probably lamented. The bourgeois lost 
in him the most zealous promoter of their 
commercial interests who had ever filled 
the throne of France ; while, by his 
death, the men of letters and of en- 
lightened intellects were deprived of an 
associate whom they regarded, if with 
fear and mistrust, yet with genuine and 
unbounded admiration. From the me- 
moirs of Philippe de Comines we may 
learn how profound was the impression 
made by Louis on those who were capable 
of appreciating the wealth and the va- 
riety of his mental resources, and of fol- 
lowing the eagle glance with which he 
penetrated the folds of the human heart, 
and the labyrinths of human policy. 


5. Thus the privileges of the feudal 
aristocracy were confiscated one by 
one to the benefit of the bourgeoisie 
and the crown—but the latter got 
the lion’s share. The former, it is 
true, gained and kept an important 
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social position, but all the political 
power was absorbed in the royal 
authority. It was by a slow, and 
not always smooth progression, that 
this result was achieved; and it is 
impossible to lay one’s finger upon 
a date and say, ‘ here ceases the 
feudal, here begins the absolute 
monarchy ;’ but as we must draw 
the line somewhere, it will be not 
unreasonable to fix the commence- 
ment of the fifth period in the year 
1515, at the accession of Francis I. ; 
because, to quote the words of M. 
de Bonnechose, whose clear, concise, 
and generally candid book we re- 
commend cordially to our country- 
men, ‘ in the reign of Francis there 
was a silence round the throne,’ the 
States-General were summoned no 
more, the parliaments proclaimed 
the doctrines of absolutism; the 
Church, already doting, submitted 
to the tutelage of her eldest son, 
and the final coup de grace was given 
to moribund feudalism, by the ab- 
sorption of the last great fief, the 
Duchy of Bretagne. ’ 

It was not in France only that the 
royal authority became absolute. 
The same effect was produced by 
the agency of similar causes about 
the same time in almost every 
country in Europe. 

It would seem as if the growing 
intelligence of the masses barred by 
force from the political field, indem- 
nified itself by concentrating all its 
energies in an attack upon the 
church. And thus religious ques- 
tions absorbed so completel the 
leading minds of the day, that they 
had no thought to spare for politics. 
Otherwise it seems inexplicable how 
it came to pass, that the rise of reli- 
gious synchronized with the extine- 
tion of political liberty. In England, 
the bondage was of brief duration, 
and even then mild and gentle by 
comparison; in France, the heavy 
chains were not broken for nearly 
three hundred years. Not that she 
submitted in silence, but her efforts 
for freedom were desultory and dis- 
united. The various classes of the 
community were too jealous of each 
other ever tounite against the central 
oppression. The absence of sincere 
convictions, and the consequent want 
of earnestness and continuity in 
action, foiled all efforts for deliver- 
ance. They seemed to rebel from 
mere gaiety of heart, with as little 
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reflection as that with which the 
Edinburgh lads—our frondeurs— 
turn out for a bicker, ordid before the 
days of the police. Barricades are im- 
memorial in Paris; they are among 
the most permanent institutions of 
the French people; but it was not till 
centuries of misrule had produced 
an accumulation of misery too ter- 
rible even for Frenchmen to laugh at 
that ‘ the bickerers’ became earnest, 
persevering, organized, victorious. 
And that is why the barricades, 
raised and defended with cries of 
Vive la liberté in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, were not as 
fatal to Anne d’Autriche as they 
were at the end of the eighteenth, 
to Marie-Antoinette. Besides, the 
times were changed meanwhile. In 
the seventeenth century, ‘ the divi- 
nity which doth hedge a king’ was 
something more than a sentiment 
or fancy ; it was a creed, a religion, 
a mare When the mob of Paris, 
excited by false rumours that the 
young king had been removed, burst 
into the palace, they retired calm 
and contented as soon as Anne 
d’Autriche had shown them the boy 
ceoring quietly in spite of the thun- 
ders of insurrection. When the 
mob in those latter days stormed the 
palace, in their rage of disappoint- 
ment they stabbed with their thirst 
daggers the bed from which their 
queen had just had time to fly. 

The seeds of revolution are in- 
herent in the very’ constitution of 
despotism. 

Eveore yap Two Tovro Ti} Tupavvidt, 

voonpa Toic pidovor pur) wemoVivat. 

Mutual distrust entails mutual 
hatred between the governors and 
the governed, and therefore the go- 
vernment can only be maintained so 
long as force is greater than fear. 
It is the obvious policy of absolute 
monarchs to separate their subjects, 
as far as possible, and by fostering 
class antipathies and race antipa- 
thies to govern all. We do not say 
but that several of the absolute kings 
of France were patriotic and kind- 
hearted men, but such policy was 
prescribed by the traditions of the 
throne; and none of these kings 
were before their age and above 
their place. Louis le Grand was the 

atest despot of themall. Though 
eudalism had been stripped of all 
political influence, yet the noblesse 
retained all those seigneurial rights 
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of which it was not the interest of 
either the crown or the great towns to 


deprive them. The peasants groaned 
under a condition which was slavery 
in all but name. 

A new privileged class, the bureau- 
cratie, were the objects of a deeper 
and a wider eteall still. The clergy 
lost all hold upon the popular affec- 
tions, and became aid marks of 
a hatred, revolting, as they 

id, the general conscience, by exhi- 
biting frequent and flagrant contra- 
dictions between sanctity of profes- 
sion and wickedness in life. 

That the inevitable revolution was 
so long staved off, must be attri- 
buted, first, to the want of solidarité 
among Frenchmen, and to those 
defects in the French character of 
which we have already made men- 
tion; and secondly, to the frequent 
distractions which fascinated the 
zaze of the nation, and diverted it 
rom self-inspection. In the early 
part of the sixteenth century, there 
were fierce theological controversies 
and frequent foreign wars ; then the 
theological controversies changed 
their form, and desolated France as 
religious wars; then, with the re- 
establishment of internal peace, in 
1598, revived that fanatical phantom- 
worship of La Gloire, which, for 
more ion two hundred years, made 
the war-fever chronic in France. 
The early successes of Louis Qua- 
torze kindled a king-worship such 
as Gaul had not known since the 
times of the Cesars, but the re- 
verses of his latter days disenchanted 
them. Neither the gross regent, 
nor the grosser Louis Quinze, nor 
the dull Louis Seize, was likely to 
revive the idolatry ; if, indeed, any 
faith or any worship could have re- 
sisted Voltaire, coming when he did 
—the soul of Abelard, born into the 
world when the time was ripe. 

6. The events of the sixth, or 
revolutionary period, whose end no 
man can foresee, are so fresh in our 
recollection, and have been so es- 
pecially recalled to our notice during 
the last four years, that to attempt 
a recapitulation of them would be 
80 ale time lost, and so much space 
wasted. In that crowded hour of 
glorious and execrable life, we have 
seen the whole French history re- 
acted, travestied, exaggerated. We 
have seen the well-meant and jus- 
tifiable attempts at constitutional 
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reform lapse into the wildest ex- 
cesses of riotous and remorseless de- 
mocracy, as a refuge from which the 
nation hailed with satisfaction the 
most absolute military tyranny; 
when, all the old idols being up- 
rooted and overthrown, the faith, 
heart, and hope of the people centered 
in a man—their new Charles Martel, 
Charlemagne, or Henri—presented 
to their eyes as the type and author 
of domestic peace and external glory. 
Soon, indeed, their idol’s extrava- 
gant craving for the latter led him 
to invade the former, and the dis- 
content at home caused by conscrip- 
tion and taxation, together with the 
discouragement produced by re- 
verses, aided foreign power in the 
establishment of the old dynasty. 
But that dynasty had not found 
the precious jewel which Adversity 
wears in her head. They had not 
learned from the precedent of Eng- 
land how popular discontent may 
be cundiiiobed' by timely concession ; 
they had not learnt from the ex- 
ample of Napoleon how a Parisian 
émeute may be quelled by vigorous 
resistance. The younger branch, 


called to the throne by the compro- 


mise of an imperfect revolution, 
showed similarly that it did not pos- 
sess even that little wisdom which 
is necessary for governing a nation. 
Louis Philippe, like his two imme- 
diate predecessors, had failed to fix 
a firm grasp on the love and reve- 
rence of his people. After a brief 
period of anarchy and interregnum, 
that people chose for their symbol 
the name which was associated in 
their minds with the re-establish- 
ment of order and the assertion of 
the glory of France. With them 
the name is all in all. Under the 
influence of the same spell, they have 
submitted to, and sanctioned, the 
individual who holds that name, in 
the most daring violation of all law 
and all right that the world has ever 
witnessed since Cesar leapt his horse 
across.the Rubicon. 

France has submitted to the new 
despot. True. But not the heart 
of France. The heart of a nation is 
to be found in the wisest and the 
best of all classes; and that heart 
will, sooner or later, make the pulses 
of every member of the body cor- 
orate throb in unison with its own. 
Then, and not till then, will the 
healing force of nature work to 
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throw off the vile disease which now 
paralyzes muscle, nerve, and sense. 
Quousque tandem? We hope to live 
to see the réveil de l’aigle. 

French history, which we have 
thus passed cursorily in review, pre- 
sents a strange contrast to French 
pretension. No people protests 
more loudly its nationality and 
eee no country has been so 

esolated by civil wars; no people 
boasts so loudly of its glory and its 
conquests, yet the boundaries of 
France remain much as they were 
three hundred years ago; no people 
uts forth so strong a claim to the 
oremost place in the ranks of pro- 
essive humanity, yet in no history 
o we find so many attempts at im- 
possible schemes, and relapses into 
obsolete formulas ; no people presents 
itself more ostentatiously as a model 
for imitation, and yet no annals ex- 
hibit so many errors to be avoided. 

We do not deny—we are forward 
to acknowledge, all the claims which 
the French nation has to our admi- 
ration and gratitude. In abstract 
science—in military tactics—in the 
arts of life, we own the French for 
our betters, and our masters ;—in 
all things relating to political or- 
ganization, we may claim to teach 
them. 

Bating the failures, errors, and 
crimes which, more or less, darken 
the course of all human action, our 
history presents a majestic series of 
continuous developments, wherein 
the two extremes of rash innovation 
and blind adherence to the past are 
equally shunned. The oak—trite 
aouak the trope may be—is no 
inapt symbol of England,—the oak 
which fixes its roots deep, and slow] 
but surely spreads its boughs high 
and wide—the fairest, the strongest, 
and the most enduring of all the 
trees of the forest. Esto perpetua. 

As we have quoted a panegyric 
which Sir James Stephen, in his 
noble candour, has passed on France, 
so now let us see what, as an en- 
lightened patriot, he can say for 
England. 


The history of our commonwealth, 
from the earliest epoch to our own, is 
that of a people looking before and after, 
whose retrospect is unwearied, that their 
progress may be at once constant and 
secure. Amidst all the errors, and all 
the crimes, and all the miseries, which 
have disgraced and burdened our land, 
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it has ever cherished reverence for the 
traditions, for the achievements, for the 
struggles, and for the sufferings, of pre- 
ceding generations,—reverence for the 
church in which they worshipped, for 
the crown which they honoured, for the 
tribunals which they obeyed, and for the 
legislature which, at much cost of blood, 
and toil, and treasure, they perpetuated 
—reverence for the laws which they 
transmitted asa patrimony to their de- 
scendants—and reverence for the liber- 
ties which they bequeathed as a birth- 
right to ourselves. Nor has our land 
ever yet been wanting in hope; in a 
hope sustained by an unfaltering faith 
in the expansive power of those great 
principles, of which the truth has been 
tried by the severest tests, and has been 
proved alike in our good and in our evil 
fortunes. To improve, not to subvert— 
to adapt our institutions to the successive 
exigencies to which Time has given birth 
—to encounter and subdue evils, real 
and remediable, not evils imaginary, or 
inherent in the indestructible conditions 
of all human society—to abandon to the 
schools all Utopian reveries—to regard 
the constitution of the realm not as the 
absolute property of any one generation 
of men, but as a sacred trust for which 
each generation is in turn responsible— 
such (except during the Cromwellian 
usurpation)’ have been the invariable 
maxims of the English monarchy during 
a period exceeding that which intervened 
between the foundation and the extinc- 
tion of the power of Rome. 

To the question of Voltaire, then, Why 
has England so long and so successfully 
maintained her free government, and 
her free institutions? I answer, because 
England is still, as she has always been, 
German ; because her national fran- 
chises are the spontaneous and legiti- 
mate fruit of her national character ; of 
that character, dutiful, serious, perse- 
vering, reverential, and hopeful, which 
had been transmitted to us from our 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors, and which it 
now remains for us to transmit to our 
remotest descendants. 

In comparing our own annals 
with those of our neighbours, we 
have much cause for thankfulness 
and pride. For thankfulness, that 
our insulation and consequent ex- 
emption from the worst effects of 
war have left us at liberty to de- 
velope our internal organization ; 
for pride, that we have had the 
wisdom and moderation to take ad- 
vantage of our fortunate position. A 
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French Revolution is almost always 
a complete revolution—that is to say, 
the state rolls all round, and re- 
turns to the old place. In England, 
with rare exceptions, our course 
has been one of continuous pro- 
gression ; and the reason is, that all 
parties have practised moderation, 
and have neither been insolent in 
victory, nor prostrate in defeat. 
Linked to the principles and the 
faith of our fathers by the obser- 
vance of old forms and old rites, we 
throw the onus probandi upon the 
advocates of innovation, we make 
no change till it is proved to be 
worth making, and once made, it is 
made for ever. And as we look 
with pride on our past history, so 
we look with hope to our future 
prospects, despite the croakings of 
those prophets of the pessimist 
school, who have this one property 
in common with Cassandra, that no- 
body believes them. 

The timbers of the old ship are 
sound still; the old lights, earthly and 
heavenly, wherebyhercourse has been 
steered, are not gone out ; the love of 
home, the love of country, and the 
love of God are not dead in the hearts 
of Englishmen—those great watch- 
words, without whose inspiration 
there can be neither union nor 
success for any people, in default of 
which the history of the cleverest, 
most clear-headed, most logical na- 
tion in the world presents a be- 
wildered chaos revolving in cycles 
of eréations manquées. Meanwhile, 
trusting that, sooner or later, she 
will take example from us, let us 
not fail to read, from the crimes, 
errors, and misfortunes of our neigh- 
bours, a lesson for ourselves. 

Scenes so awful 
With flashing light force wisdom onusall! 
Ev’n women at the distaff hence may see 
That bad men may rebel, but ne’er be 
free; 
May whisper, when the waves of faction 
foam, 
None love their country but who love 
their home ; 
For freedom can with those alone abide 
Who wear the golden chain with honest 
pride 
Of love and duty, at their own fire-side; 
While mad ambition ever doth caress 
Its own sure fate, in itsown restlessness. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CAPTAIN DIGBY GRAND. 
Cuarter VIII. 


8 I willingly exchanged the op- 

pressive confinement of a uni- 
form forthe cooler habilimentsusually 
worn in London during the summer, 
I found upon my table, amongst a 
whole heap of unanswered letters, 
unpaid bills, gloves, cigars, and all the 
miscellaneous litter of a bachelor’s 
abode, a small rose-tinted note, 
written in the palest ink, indited by 
the white sa of Mrs. Man-trap. 

‘ Confound the woman !—what can 
she mean by all these dashes?’ I 
thought, as I opened and read the 
following emphatic missive. 

: Street, Saturday. 

‘Dear Captain Granv,—lf not 
too much fatigued by your MILITARY 
puties, shall you be at Lady 
Cockle’s to-day? Lam MosT ANXIOUS 
to see you, and shall go garty. If 
you are not here in tame for me to 
take you down, I can, at all events, 
BRING you BACK. [I shall be en- 
chanted to hear att the particulars 
of the review. Yours, ever, 

‘Marcery Man-trap.’ 

This was a fair specimen of Mrs. 
Man-trap’s usual style of correspon- 
dence; but why she should suppose 
that she shen her sentences 
more intelligible 
every second word 
conjecture. 


by underlining 

Fe a loss to 
Of one thing, however, 
I was certain, that the volley of in- 


quiries concerning our field-day 
would be unbearable under a hot 
sun, and I therefore determined to 
drive my own high-stepping grey 
cab-horse quietly down to Lady 
Cockle’s, and trust to chance for 
making my excuses. The fact was, 
I never felt so tired of Mrs. Man- 
trap as on that morning. Fresh 
from the society of my new acquaint- 
ance, the charming Miss Belmont 
—the recollection of the maniérée 
woman of the world was thorough- 
ly distasteful; and yet but a few 
short days ago it was the height of 
my ambition to be an especial favour- 
ite with the latter. There was a de- 
gree of éclat in certain circles con- 
ferred by her preference that was 
very fascinating to my vain imagina- 
tion; and in the absence of Zoé, and 
the uncertainty of my relations with 
Coralie I had almost fancied that I 


was a little in love with a woman 
old enough to be my mother. And 
now a newer idol had driven the 
images of all these from my mind. 
Even poor Zoé I could scarce bear 
to think of; and it was with a bitter 
feeling of shame that I was obliged 
to confess such a heart as mine was 
not worth having—‘ unstable as 
water,’ and fickle as a leaf upon the 
breeze. But, in the meantime, I 
dressed as carefully as twenty ever 
thinks it necessary to adorn itself,— 
and armed at all points, found my- 
self a well-satisfied item of a fashion- 
able throng, enjoying the bright 
sunshine of the summer afternoon on 
Lady Cockle’s smoothly shaven lawn. 

There were all the usual ingre- 
dients of a‘ breakfast’ in the vicinity 
of London. There were flowers to 
look at, and shady walks to flirt in; 
there were glee-singers concealed in 
a shrubbery, and bloated gold-fish 
in a pond; here was plenty to eat 
and drink, and much too few chairs 
to sit down upon; in fact, good- 
humoured, gouty Sir Harlequin 
Hautboy whispered to me, looking 
ruefully down the while at a pair of 
tiny white brodequins which im- 
prisoned his venerable feet, ‘ that he 
should go and sit in the carriage till 
his daughters were ready to come 
away’—in short, there was all and 
everything necessary to make the 
ecahthes go off to the satisfaction 
of every one concerned; and even 
Mrs. Man-trap, whom I soon dis- 
covered sitting in a striking attitude 
and a commanding position, allowed 
that it was all very pretty and well 
done. As I bowed my way up to 
that irresistible lady, T could not 
help being struck with the contrast 
which forcibly presented itself be- 
tween my new tone of the morning 
and the well-known coquetteries of 
her to whom I was now to render 
homage. What a difference between 
the artless grace and unconscious 
charms of Miss Belmont, and the 
siudied attitudes, flounced and fur- 
belowed dress, and créped ringlets 
of Mrs. Man-trap! Beautiful she 
certainly was, though no longer 
young; but even her most devoted 
admirers must allow that she would 


have looked better had that fair hair 
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been suffered to droop in natural 
curls, and not been frizzed out and 
tortured into a species of glory round 
her head. With her rouge we will 
not quarrel, as it was but a soupgon, 
and made her eyes sparkle with a 
brilliancy all her own; but why, 
with a really well-turned and fully 
rounded figure, did she think it 
necessary to disguise its Li rtions 
in such a voluminous multiplicity of 
starch and draperies, as might have 
defied the most experienced dress- 
maker, and skilful anatomist to boot, 
to distinguish the actual from the 
ideal, the real from the illusive? 

‘How badly you have behaved, 
Grand,’ she began, stretching out to 
me the prettiest little white-gloved 
hand, surmounted by a puffed out 
cloud of muslin, and adorned with a 
gold chain and locket, containing 
Mr. Man-trap’s hair, a piece of sen- 
timent the more creditable, as their 
separation, a mensd et thoro, had 
long since relieved the tedious rou- 
tine of business in the House of 
Lords—‘ shamefully: you haven't 
been near me for two whole days, 
and I wanted to ask you the rights 
of this business about young Swindle 
and the Jockey Club, and whether 

ou had seen the carriage St. 
eliers has ordered for Rivolte ?’ 

These were two home-thrusts, as 
in Mr. Swindle’s business I had 
taken a strong part, which was 
likely to give me a good deal of 
eosle,; and when Coralie’s name 
was mentioned, a mingled feeling of 
anxiety and regard for the pretty 
danseuse made me almost commit 
the indecency of blushing. 

But the worst of Mrs. Man-trap 
was, that she had a cool naive way 
of asking impertinent questions, and 
making remarks upon the subject 
nearest one’s heart, as if one’s private 
feelings were of no earthly considera- 
tion whatever. I strove to answer 
her, nevertheless, with a carelessness 
equal to her own, and thinking I 
had really been somewhat inatten- 
tive of late, I tried to make amends 
by doing the agreeable to the best 
of my abilities. In all affairs of 
flirtation, I have invariably found 
that l’appetit vient en mangeant, and 
in that, as in many other situations 
of life, if not going ‘too fast to be 
pleasant,’ we often find ourselves 
‘going too fast to be safe.’ We 
were soon as good friends as ever, 
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and were rapidly arriving at that 
indefinite Saar where friend- 
ship ceases and a warmer relation 
begins. As usual, I thought only 
of the present, and adopting St. 
Heliers’ maxim, ‘never to look for- 
ward beyond dinner-time,’ I cut out 
for myself a very pleasant afternoon 
of gossip and love-making with Mrs. 
Man-trap, varied by observations 
and scandal of our neighbours, tea 
and strawberries and cream for our- 
selves. What cared I, that ninety- 
nine out of one hundred most inti- 
mate friends were good-naturedly 
remarking, ‘what a fool that boy 
makes of himself, with a woman 
twice his age!’ or, ‘I see Mrs. Man- 
trap has got hold of that unfortunate 
young Grand!’ These observations 
were not addressed to us; on the 
contrary, people rather refrained 
from interrupting our téte-a-téte, and 
civilly got out of our way as much 
as possible. So I plied my fair com- 
panion with complimentsand flattery, 
and, what she liked nearly as 
well, fed her insatiable appetite for 
news: we arranged a pic-nic; talked 
about a joint excursion to Cowes; 
voted, almost in plain terms, that 
we were very unhappy when sepa- 
rated, and agreed to ride cogatl r 
regularly every day at five ; in short, 
we were getting on at railroad pace, 
and Heaven only knows where our 
peng d would have terminated, had 

not been suddenly arrested in my 
the 
Bel- 
mont, impressing upon another 
elderly gentleman, in a buff waist- 
coat, that ‘turnips might be grown 
the size of his head on light land, or 
red land, or some cther kind of land, 
by applying a certain compost made 
of sundry costly articles, but which 
must pay in the long run, as had 
been proved by a millionaire on an 
experimental farm.’ The elderly 
gentleman, to his shame be it ae 
was no agriculturist, and looked as 
if he did not much care whether 
the turnips paid or not; but a noble 
duke, who overheard the conversa- 
tion, and who was heart and soul 
interested in the cultivation of the 
soil, was soon at close quarters with 
the Colonel, and walked him off 
before I had time to see whether or 
not he was accompanied by his pretty 
daughter. I need not say that 
I recognised the good Colonel’s 
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drawling tones in an instant, and 
had some difficulty in concealing 
from my companion the anxiety I 
experienced to ascertain if he had 
come (which was very unlikely) to 
the breakfast on his own account. 

‘Do you know Colonel Belmont 
or his daughter?’ said Mrs. Man- 
trap, with an intuitive perception of 
what was going on in my mind. 

I stammered out, ‘ No—yes—that 
is, I have been introduced to her.’ 

‘He’s a dreadful old bore, but 
she’s a nice-looking, unmeaning sort 
of girl,’ was the careless reply; yet 
a settled flush on her ete 
lowering through the rouge, with a 
contracted smile about her mouth, 
showed that the speaker was ill at 
ease. 

I was now, however, so eager to 
discover Miss Belmont, that I felt 
no scruples in leaving Mrs. Man- 
trap to the tender care of a gouty 
peer, who was by way of paying her 

eat attention when he had nothing 

etter to do, and, cursing my own 
stupidity in not having thought of 
asking the fair Flora whether she 
was going to the breakfast before 
I parted with her at the review, I 
hunted all over the gardens, like a 
shepherd in French polish who had 
lost his love. 

What a difference does it make 
in ball, breakfast, or party, whether 
we go there simply with the some- 
what hopeless intention of being 
amused, or whether we have ‘an 
object,’ to which all the lights, orna- 
ments, music, crowds, champagne, 
and dancing are merely accessories. 
Elderly gentlemen, depend upon it, 
you have the best of it. The lot of 
woman has ever been to fidget, 
and when she has done being uncom- 
fortable about herself, there is but 
a short interval ere it is time to be 
uncomfortable about her daughters ; 
but you, respected head of a fine 
family!—you, portly and port-wine 
drinking patriarch! what have you 
to do dion, to your astonish- 
ment, you find yourself at a féte, 
but to stick your hands in your 
pockets, and, hob-nobbing with your 
old cronies, enjoy yourself to the 
utmost? What care you that 
Maria’s hair has come out of curl, 
and Mr. Jilt has never so much as 
asked Jane to dance? You leave 


all these matters in perfect con- 
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fidence to your energetic lady, whilst 
you discuss last night’s division 
and the ever-present ministerial 
crisis. Now look at your son Augus- 
tus; ’tis true that his form is grace- 
ful and his step is light, his hair is 
glossy and his whiskers curled. He 
is the image, so you think, with re- 
trospective flattery, of what you 
were at his age, and for an instant 
you sigh to think how long that is 
ago. But could you peep behind 
the embroidered shirt-front that 
covers his manly chest—could you 
lay bare the secrets of his bosom, 
you would not envy son Augustus. 

e came to the ball on purpose to 
meet Miss Eglantine, and she is 
waltzing for the second time with 
Lord Haycock, and has not vouch- 
safed poor Augustus a word. His 
ambition (at his time of life) is to be 
in a good set, and to know all the 
= people. Alas! Lady Over- 

earing, whose carriage he calls like 
a town-crier, and whom, in such 
difficulties, he attends like a running 
footman, has even now passed him 
without a nod. Painfully alive to 
ridicule, poor lad, Mr. Sneersby 
has just complimented him, ironi- 
cally, upon his hack; and with all 
these mingled annoyances, and a 
variety of outstanding unpaid bills, 
of which, as yet, you know nothing, 
(but take comfort, your time will 
come upon that point)—can you lay 
your hand upon your heart and say 
that you would exchange your half- 
century of experience, and the com- 
fortable mental repose which it has 
brought, for the hollow excitement 
and craving restlessness of incipient 
manhood P 

Here was I, in the first bloom of 
youth, and the good spirits which 
accompany that unreflecting age, 
with co th, position, not money, 
but credit, which did equally well, 
and everything else to make life en- 
joyable, and yet I doubt if a more 
restless, discontented spirit ever 
walked the earth than was mine on 
that sunny afternoon whilst search- 
ing for Miss Belmont; and then 
when I did find her, and took her 
into a crush room to drink weak 
tea, and then prevailed on her to 
accompany me down a shady walk 
to inspect certain camelias, of which 
I hardly knew the names, did I not, 
in that very peaceful alley, come 
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face to face with Mrs. Man-trap, of 
all people in the world, who gave 
me a look that said as plainly as 
look could speak,—‘ Aha, young 
gentleman! so I have caught you 
out at last ; but I will putaspoke in 
your wheel, take my word for it.’ 
And well did she clon that pro- 
phetic pledge in after days. It 
must have been an instinctive feeling 
of well-grounded horror that made 
Miss Belmont shrink involuntarily 
from her, and ask me ‘who that 
bold-looking lady was?’ ‘Tis in 
vain to recapitulate the feelings 
crowded into such an afternoon as 
that. If there is a turning-point in 
the career of every man, when his 
good and evil destinies are balanced 
to a hair, and his future fate is de- 
termined by some trifling circum- 
stance, too insignificant to mention, 
surely that sunny evening that saw 
me wander through those fragrant 
shrubberies with Flora Belmont 
had an influence on my later life, at 
times almost imperceptible — at 


times the only redeeming point in a 

character otherwise steeped in sin. 
Need I say that Mrs. Man-trap’s 

barouche was innocent of my weight 


as it rolled back to town. I was in 
one of those moods when solitude 
and reflection are our greatest luxu- 
ries. A new life was dawning upon 
me. I found myself shrinking with 
disgust from the associates and the 
amusements which yesterday had 
appeared so delightful. I looked 
into futurity, and pictured a happy 
home, blessed by the presence of 
such a one as her from whom I had 
so lately parted. I saw myself de- 
scending on the stream of time, a 
wiser and a better man, living in 
the country, ministering to the 
wants of the poor, happy and re- 
spected. Then a momentary twinge 
came across me, as I recollected that 
one of the indispensable attributes 
of respectability was the payment of 
one’s Tebte; and here, I must confess, 
I did not see my way very clearly ; 
but without dwelling too long upon 
that point, I pursued my day-dream, 
shutting my eyes to its Reenpeuiiion. 
and was in the midst of a fairy vision 
of Haverley Hall, with a young and 
beautiful mistress, a weekly soup- 
kitchen, a Christmas gathering of 
friends and relations, and a life of 
calm rational, domestic enjoyment. 
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I had got thus far, and had just 
carried in the affirmative a knotty 
point I was debating in my own 
mind, as to whether I should keep 
a pack of fox-hounds, when a dainty 
umbrella, thrust into my horse's 
face, arrested our progress, and dis- 
solved my castles in the air at the 
same instant, while Hillingdon’s 
well-known voice shouted out my 
name, as he picked his way across 
Piccadilly into St. James’s-street. 

‘Lucky that grey horse is only 
blind of one eye, Digby, or I should 
have been a case for the hospitals, 
to a certainty,’ said my friend, whom 
I had all but run over, and inter- 
mes my vehement defence of m 
cab-horse’s eyesight, an aspersion 
was not inclined to give in to, by 
assuring me I looked savage and 
hungry, he proposed that we should 
dine together at Crockford’s in half- 
an-hour, and, if not too late for the 
ballet, go from thence to the Opera. 
What could I do?—the gastric-juices 
of a boy who has just done growing 
are clamorous in the extreme about 
eight o'clock. I was not engaged to 
dine anywhere else; I had no home 
but the clubs,—a home, by the way, 
much appreciated by ie middle- 
aged gentlemen, who ought to know 
better,—and, though I do not excuse 
myself for the inconsistency, I 
merely state the simple fact, that 
the upshot of all my good resolu- 
tions and virtuous schemes for the 
future was my sitting unusually 
long after dinner with St. Heliers, 
and sundry other choice spirits who 
joined our party, and losing five 

undred ‘ upstairs’ before I went to 
bed. 

In making these confessions, I 
may as well state, once for all, that 
I do not seek to conceal, far less to 
palliate, the follies and vices into 
which I, and such as I, unhesitat- 
ingly plunged. Conscious of my 
own defects, I am aware that many 
young men enter the world under 
far worse auspices than were mine, 
and come out of that searching 
ordeal pure and unscathed; but 
greatly fear that these, if not excep- 
tions, are at least only a minority ; 
that mine was by no means an un- 
usual case; and if such be the 
truth, may I venture to hope that 
the simple relation of facts and feel- 
ings, the plain unvarnished recital 
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of each step in the downward course, 
each circumstance in the moral per- 
version of aman born and bred a 
gentleman, and entering life through 
one of her fairest and most promisin; 
portals, may serve as a warning an 
a beacon to those who are themselves 
aware of their instability when ex- 
sed to temptation—their organic 
incapability of saying ‘No!’ 

How often do we see a youth, and 
more particularly the younger sons 
of the nobility, thrust upon the 
world in the falsest of all false posi- 
tions—placed in a station which he 
has not the means of keeping up, 
and moving in a sphere whose ne- 
cessary expenses must eventually 
entail ruin upon him. He has pro- 
bably been educated at Eton or 
Harrow, with his brother the mar- 

uis, and when he came home for 
the holidays, either because he was 
mamma's pet, or because he was 
better-looking or cleverer than the 
peer presumptive, he found himself 
in every respect quite as important 
a personage as his elder brother. 
He rode as good a pony, and rode 
him a turn harder; was put into as 
‘warm a corner’ by the keeper, at 
his grace’s lordly battues, and was 
in every respect on the same footing. 
So far so good; it would be hard to 
make a distinction between boys, 
and it might, perhaps, be as bad for 
the elder as it would be wholesome 
a poms training for the younger. 

ut ere long the jacket is discarded 
for a tailed-coat, and there is a ques- 
tion of razors and a dressing-case. 
Then comes Oxford or Cambridge, 
and still the young one holds his 
senior a neck-and-neck race; they are 
both ‘tufts,’ and, as far as income 
goes, very much on a par, as theyeach 
run into debt pretty handsomely, as 
a matter of course, which debts the 
duke, though not as a matter of 
course, pays. And now comes the 
tug of war,—now the younger lord- 
ling enters upon the world, armed 
indeed, generally speaking, with a 
frontlet of brass, but wofully defi- 
cient in the more valuable metal he 
has all his life been learning to 
squander so freely. ‘Lord of his 
presence and small land beside,’ his 
rank gives him an entrance into the 
gayest, the highest—what is called 
the best society, which his previous 
habits teach him to enjoy and appre- 
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ciate. Pleasure is for a time a willing 
hand-maid, and the butterfly frolics 
gaudilyinthesun; but, unfortunately, 
a day of reckoning must come ; the 
longest suffering tradesmen like to 
be paid once in three years, and a 
creditor too often put oif becomes at 
each Lage sper a more pitiless 
enemy. Our scion of nobility, like 
the child of toil, must be clothed and 
fed; but what would be luxuries to 
the million are to him the necessaries 
of life. It is as indispensable for 
him to be well dressed as it is for a 
man of middle station to be dressed 
at all; and although he may feed at 
the mahogany, and repose on the 
mattresses, of another, yet he and his 
valet must move from Castle to 
Hall, and posting is proverbially 
only to be effected by means of 
ready money. 
- Then, must he give up hunting, to 
which he has all his life been accus- 
tomed, because, forsooth, he cannot 
keep horses ?—brought up with the 
Racing Calendar and Stud Book at 
his fingers’ ends, must he abjure the 
bracing heath and the velvet sward, 
over which he loves to see the 
favourite skimming like an arrow? 
Must he be poisoned with rough, 
loaded port, to whom the clean 
and silky Chateau - Margeaux is 
as mother’s milk?—or must he 
starve upon roast mutton, whose 
appetite has been hitherto appeased 
with salmi de becasses? No; you 
cannot break through the habits of 
a lifetime with an effort: you cannot 
reclaim the eagle whose untamed 
youth has matured in his lofty eyrie, 
and lure him to your fist like a 
sparrow-hawk ; neither can you ex- 
ect that the young patrician, whose 
oyhood has been undisciplined and 
uncontrolled, shall suddenly assume 
with hismanhood those principlesand 
habits which it costs years of self- 
denial to acquire. He will go on as 
he has begun, and when hopelessly 
involved and irretrievably ruined, it 
will be well if he confine himself to 
preying upon the unoffending trades- 
man, and do not carry his depreda- 
tions into the class of society to 
which he belongs. 

We are apt to attach a certain 
degree of credit to the expression, 
‘living by one’s wits,’ and rather 
respect the individual who so exists 
as being a very clever fellow; but 
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if we consider for one moment to 
what especial profession we apply 
the term, we shall esteem it a less 
enviable distinction. What is the 
man who lives by his wits, in fact, 
but one who trades upon the want 
of those essentials in another P—who 
makes use of his own greater dex- 
terity, better information, or more 
favourable luck, to fill his pockets 
at the expense of his friends and 
associates ? who loses no opportu- 
nity of getting the better of the 
very man whose roof shelters 
him, and whose bread he eats? 
And is this a worthy occupation for 
the well-born scion of a long line of 
chivalrousancestors?—isthis a fitting 
station for one in whose veins the 
pure old Norman blood courses un- 
stained? When the mailed grasp 
of his warlike sire closed but upon 
the knightly lance, shall his degene- 
rate fingers wield only the covetous 
pencil of a betting-book? Shall the 
noble steed, the generous auxiliary, 
the very source of the old cham- 
ion’s fame, be to his descendant 
ut an unconscious machine of fraud 
and disgrace? And yet to such 
shifts as these may be driven the 
noblest of the land, by a bad edu- 
cation and the exigencies of a false 
position. 

I have only stated the facts of the 
case as they may have come under 
the observation of most of us. Let 
wiser heads than mine propose the 
remedy. 

But to return to Flora, as I now 
found myself calling her in my day- 
dreams, the attachment, sprung up 
amidst the noise and turmoil of the 
review, grew and flourished even in 
the worldly atmosphere of a London 
season. 1 avoided Mrs. Man-trap ; 
I made no further inquiries as to 
Coralie, and the first time I saw her 
again, pirouetting as a sylphide in 
her vocation, she studiously avoided 
looking towards my box, and showed 
no inclination to renew our strange 
acquaintanceship. I went less to 
Crockford’s, and when __ there, 
shunned the little room; and I 
dined a good deal at Colonel Bel- 
mont’s, whose cook would have 
completely destroyed the stomach 
of any man whose heart was unaf- 
fected. Itook to morning-walks in 
Kensington Gardens, where quite 
incidentally I used to come across 
Miss Belmont, promenading under 
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the guardianship of a particularly 
_ personage, who, having been 
er nurse in childhood, now acted 
as waiting-maid and local duwenna to 
my ladye-love. These were ve 
leasant walks, and I often look 
ack to that peaceful time as a sort, 
of smiling oasis in the waste of 
my reckless and tempestuous life. 
People may sneer at the cockney- 
beauties of Kensington Gardens, 
but for my part, I love those trim 
alleys and long deep glades as well 
as anything I have met with further 
a field ; and were it not that the 
stems of the fine old trees become 
so engrained and blackened with 
soot, you might fancy, in the heart of 
that sylvan scenery, that you were 
hundreds of miles from London. 
The sun does not shine now-a-days 
as it used to shine upon those early 
strolls; and then, om the world’s 
morning began about half-past five, 
P.M., we were wont to meet again ; 
for it was a time-honoured custom 
with the kind old Colonel to take his 
darling out for a ride in the park 
regularly as the afternoon came 
round ; and being, partly from 
absence of mind, and eathy from 
short-sightedness, a most inefficient 
guardian, I always received a hearty 
welcome from papa, as an additional 
escort. Need I say the welcome, 
though not so loudly expressed, was 
as warmly murmured from the lips 
of the daughter. The rides were 
nearly as delightful as the walks, 
for Flora looked unspeakably lovely 
in a riding-habit, and being a some- 
what timid equestrian, required all 
the little attentions and assistances 
which it was my delight to lavish. 
Many men are wonderfully suscep- 
tible to beauty on horseback, and 
are completely captivated by the 
skilful equitation of the woman 
they admire ; but I confess to a par- 
tiality for the less daring fair one, 
whose characteristic helplessness 
and dependence on man are more 
agreeably manifested when she 
leans towards him for support and 
encouragement, than when she kicks 
the dirt up in his face, as she tears 
along before him, in all the triumph 
of holding a thorough-bred one, that 
its lord and master is unable to ride, 
but that carries her, with her light 
and gentle hand, quietly enough. 
I have seen women mounted and 
accoutred at the covert-side, as if 
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they meant business, eager and 
excited as the very huntsman him- 
self, when the shaking gorse re- 
echoed to the crash of the pack. I 
have seen them, though not many, 
sitting steadily down in their saddles, 
as they got away alongside of the 
leading hounds, skim the pastures, 
and flit over the fences, like birds 
upon the wing; and there have 
been instances of the weaker sex 
winning the honour of ‘going best’ 
through a run from ‘find to finish,’ 
and ‘cutting down,’ from sheer 
nerve and determination, the 
bearded sons of Nimrod themselves. 
But I confess that I was never prone 
to be captivated by prowess such as 
this; and have even had the bad 
taste to think that these heroines 
would have been infinitely more 
fascinating sitting at home, with 
their feet upon the fender and per- 
petrating worsted-work, ay, even 
although it should entail the very 
counting of the stitches them- 
selves. 

No Diana of the Ephesians was 
Flora. She possessed a bay mare 
that she thought and believed per- 
fection, for whose prowess she enter- 
tained the greatest respect and ad- 
miration, not unmingled with fear; 
and, truth to say, the bay mare was 
a good-looking animal enough, and 
with her mistress on her ca com- 
pleted a very charming pair; and 
alongside of this bay mare it was 
my greatest pleasure to saunter, re- 
gardless of the good Colonel, who oc- 
eupied the « ther flank, and who was 
sure to pick up some old friend or 
companion in arms, with whom he 
interchanged a considerable amount 
of twaddle, whilst Flora and I rode 
on in that sweet communion of kin- 
dred spirits, which is even more de- 
lightful, when tempered with a de- 
gree of doubt and uncertainty, than 
when the fatal words, once spoken, 
have given to the relation existing 
between the twain a decided cha- 
racter and a name. 

‘There is that horrid woman 
again,’ would Flora say to me, as 
we paced up and down the crowded 
‘ride,’ and in each oft-repeated turn 
encountered the rounded form of 
Mrs. Man-trap, on her showy steed. 
* What makes her stare so?’ would 
add my gentle companion, as the 
bold eyes and saucy smile would 
greet me with a meaning nod. I 
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felt instinctively, I know not why, 
that I had made an enemy, and ever 
after, receiving and returning the 
salute of my ci-devant goddess, I 
felt a creeping sensation of impend- 
ing evil that was unaccountable as 
it seemed absurd. 

Gradually, as these rides went on, 
and I became a more and more 
familiar guest at the house of 
Colonel Belmont, I found myself re- 
lapsing in society into the grade of 
an ‘ engaged man, and conse- 
quently, of less and less account 
amongst the ball-giving dames and 
ball-going damsels of my acquaint- 
ance. People began to nod to me 
with a meaning smile; and one or 
two intimate friends of my own had 
already (the profane and confirmed 
bachelors!) ‘hoped it wasn’t true,’ 
and begged to know when I was to 
be ‘turned off.’ And yet I had 
never spoken a word that could be 
construed into a proposal by Miss 
Belmont, or hinted my intentions 
to the good old Colonel. However, 
I had thought a good deal about it 
myself, and had made up my mind 
that it was absolutely essential for 
Flora’s happiness as for mine, that 
we should spend the rest of our lives 
together as man and wife; this in- 
fatuation being the more confirmed 
by my own restlessness and discom- 
fort, when the illness of a near rela- 
tive occasioned the temporary ab- 
sence of the Belmonts from London. 
I began seriously to think of rushing 
into matrimony, and withdrawin, 
myself from all the dissipations onl 
follies of the world; for which I de- 
served the less credit, as the London 
season was now rapidly dwindling 
to its close. I took to leading a 
rational and manly kind of life, de- 
vending upon my brother officers 
for society, and entering ardently 
into all those vigorous sports and 
athletic exercises so popular with 
the young officers of ‘ the brigade.’ 

It was our greatest delight on 
those fine summer mornings to rush 
down to the margin of dirty and 
venerable Father Thames, and, em- 
barking in a four-oar, dash merrily 
up the river to breakfast, in the 
time-honoured parlour of the Red 
House,—an edifice now, alas! to be 
swept away by the unsparing march 
of modern improvement. No more 
shall the jovial crew, leaping from 
their shallop, rush headlong to the 
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charge, and demolish a breakfast, 
such as those alone dare to face 
whose appetites are sharpened by the 
keen healthy morning air, and diges- 
tions fortified by the vigour of an 
oarsman’s condition. No more shall 
the cool and unerring shot level his 
deadly tubes, as he quietly lays five 
to two upon the gun, and ere the 
* blue rock,’ swiftest of the children 
of air, rises three feet from the 
opening trap, mows him down upon 
the sward with a rapidity and pre- 
cision that deserve to win, as win 
he does, a golden victory. Nomore 
shall Messrs. Pitcherand Wing shoot 
off their ties with Captain Rocket 
and Major Snap, and decide within 
these echoing lists who shall claim 
the honour of being the best shot in 
England. No, the place must go to 
make room for a new park, that the 
increasing population of our wonder- 
ful metropolis may have a space 
wherein to breathe themselves when 
released from toil; and much as we 
may regret the loss, we cannot cavil 
at the object. We can only say, 


* we could have better spared a better 
house.’ But in the palmy days of 


that waterman’s resort we made the 
most of it indeed. Morning after 
morning might be seen our four-oar, 
with or against tide, shooting over 
the muddy waters on its upward 
voyage through the mimic waves of 
a passing steamer, that caught the 
tossing blade of the oar, which, unless 
dexterously feathered, enforced upon 
the novice the disgrace of ‘ catching 
a crab.’ 

‘Give way! my lads,’says Maltby, 
as he bends his stalwart back to the 
stroke, and times each dip of his oar 
with the regularity of a pendulum, 
while the sharp-nosed craft springs 
forward like a race-horse to the 
spur—‘Give way!’ and we dash 
under Westminster Bridge, with its 
grim yawning arches, and massive 
stone buttresses, by which the tide 
always appears to be rushing so 
furiously — Give way!’ and we speed 
past the New Houses of Parliament, 
seen only to real advantage from the 
river, and now shining gorgeously 
beautiful in the warmth of the rising 
sun—‘ Give way!’ and our lungs 
respire more freely, as the poe 
tion starts from our brows, and we 
swing gallantly along by the dull 
frowning walls of what the water- 
men cali ‘the Plenipotentiary on 
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Millbanke’—‘ Give way!’ the Red 
House looms in sight, and the bow- 
oar is discovered turning his head 
round to look for the promised 
haven, and reproved accordingly— 
‘Give way!’ for a hundred more of 
these long, vigorous, and well-timed 
strokes will take us across the river 
to where breakfast is even now being 
prepared— Give way !’ for even as 
the jockey finishes his race with a 
rush, even as the post-boy boils up 
the gallop he has reserved for ‘the 
avenue,’ even so does it behove the 
well-trained crew to throw the whole 
vigour of their stalwart shoulders 
and lithe, athletic forms into those 
concluding efforts that are to shoot 
their quivering bark to the shore 
and, as Jack Emery, the best of fel- 
lows and most skilled of watermen, 
calls it, ‘bring her in handsome.’ 
Willingly do we bend to the task, 
and just as we are speeding along at 
our cot and are thinking, some of 
us, that lungs and muscle will not 
last for ever, the welcome ‘easy’ 
poises every oar above the surface, 
as though arrested in mid-stroke b 
a charm, and ‘rowed of all’ is fol- 
lowed by the rattling of the thole- 
pins, and the immediate loosening 
of every tongue, that has hitherto 
been too short of breath to speak, as 
our long 7 oars are shipped and 
our fairy keel grates against the 
shingle cf the destined port. Out 
jumps the bow-oar, armed with a 

oat-hook, and, bold as Captain 
Cook amongst the savages, and 
leaving our careful waterman to 
secure the boat, we rush tumul- 
tuously in to breakfast. 

With constant practice, under the 
able tuition of the ‘professional’ 
above-mentioned, we formed no de- 
spicable crew, for amateurs, at that 
time. Maltby, who was always 
present with his regiment during 
the summer, in order that his leave 
might commence in November, a 
month whose saddened hues and 
leafless copses were far dearer to 
the enthusiastic fox-hunter than all 
the luxuriance of glorious June— 
Maltby took the office of ‘stroke,’ 
and acquitted himself as so keen a 
spirit and stalwart a frame were 
likely to do in that responsible situa- 
tion. Hillingdon, with his calm, 
pale face, his lithe frame, and indo- 
mitable pluck, pulled No. 2. My 
duty was to ieee like a galley- 
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slave, with straining sinews and 
grinning countenance, at No. 3; 
whilst Tom Tuft, a pocket Hercules 
in frame, a dismounted Bacchus in 
habits, wielded the bow-oar and 
flourished the boat-hook with a 
vigour and a quaintness all his 
own. 

Such a crew, in such training, 
were no unworthy foes even for the 
top-sawyers of the Goosander Club; 
and as it would have been a sad pity 
that so much energy and condition 
should be thrown away, articles 
were entered into, at my instigation, 
that we should make a match with 
a certain chosen four of that aquatic 
body, to enliven the dull season of 
an autumn in London, and furnish 
food for the columns of the weekly 
sporting journals. My old habits 
were sufliciently strong within me 
to induce me to get, by every means 
in my power, the best information as 
to the pace of our antagonists, and 
the ‘time’ in which they did their 
several distances; on comparing 
which with our own, it appeared to 
me that there was money to be made 
out of the proceedings, and that if 
we could _ keep Tom Tuft from 
the decanters ae the beer-barrel, 
we ought to make a pretty good cer- 
tainty of winning. After a great 
deal of discussion, called by the 
vulgar ‘ chaff,’ time, place, and dis- 
tance were aman and our re- 

tive crews having decided upon 
the colours of their Jerseys and the 
capabilities of their steerers, went 
into strong training forthwith. I 
cannot answer for the diet pre- 
scribed to them, or the particular 
regimen adopted by Messrs. Ruffles, 
Mallerd, Stretcher, and Bowes, our 
four laborious adversaries, but I can 
only bear witness to the perseverance 
with which our own crew discussed 
raw mutton-chops and porter at 
each period when exhausted nature 
required refreshment. I have ever 
since loathed the taste of beer, and 
appreciated most heartily the scien- 
tific transformations of a_ skilful 
cook. Day after day we fed like 
cannibals, and worked like. Helots. 
Day after day, the skin got clearer, 
the muscles harder, nels the face 
thinner, till at last we boasted that 
we were not to be ‘ blown’ by pace 
or exhausted by labour. Once only 
Tom Tuft was granted a dispensa- 
tion from the severity of our rules, 
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and allowed to dine out with an 
aunt in Eaton-square, whom it would 
have been impolitic to offend. But 
the aunt possessed a store of a cer- 
tain dry old port, and by cross- 
examination of kas butler, an office 
I took upon myself, I discovered 
that Master Thomas had drunk 
thereof two whole bottles to his own 
cheek during the very short interval 
that he was left alone in the din- 
ing-room, whilst coffee was being 
prepared up-stairs. We allowedno 
more dinner engagements till the 
match was over, and our jovial 
‘bow’ was obliged to console him- 
self for present abstinence by anti- 
cipating the glorious jollification 
with which he was confident of cele- 
brating our coming victory. As the 
time for the match drew nearer, so 
did the weather become more and 
more unpropitious, till the eventful 
day itself arrived, heralded by a con- 
tinual downfall of rain that, if St. 
Swithin had anything to do with it, 
must have truly gladdened the heart 
of that lachrymose worthy. First 
of all, we thought it was sure to clear 
at noon, and when noon came, the 
rain descended in straighter lines 
than ever; then we voted, as we 
shivered in the damp, dull atmo- 
sphere, it would be far pleasanter to 
pull in the cool of the evening, and 
the weather must improve by that 
time. Then we had a look at the 
style of the other crew, as they came 
down with the tide in a preparatory 
breather— Maltby thinking it better 
to reserve his own forces entirely 
for the struggle. It was the longest 
and most unsettled day I ever spent, 
and I felt quite rejoiced when, at 
seven in the evening, the weather 
still clouded and drizzling, I found 
myself seated in my own place in 
the boat, arranging my stretcher, 
and preparing for the coming tug 
of war. 

It was seven o'clock ere the pre- 
liminaries were fairly arranged, the 
judge appointed, and the umpires 
placed. The dulness of the weather 
prevented our being honoured with 
a large quantity of spectators, at 
which we were as well pleased, and 
the river for once was clearer of 
craft than usual. Like a race-horse 
taking his canter, ere he engages in 
the strife of speed, we shot away 
for a half-mile ‘spurt,’ to get tho- 
roughly into our swing, before the 
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real contest should commence, and 
when we felt our muscles elastic 
and our lungs clear, we wheeled the 
long narrow boat into its appointed 
place, and, with beating hearts and 
juivering limbs, sat watching eager] 
or the start. The signal shot 1s 
fired—and we are off! From that 
moment, till, with bent and aching 
back, with numbed arms, and drip- 
ping brow, I staggered on to terra 
Jirma, and knew by the congratula- 
tions of my friends that we had won 
a pte contested race by a 
length, I have but a vague recol- 
lection of the events of the match : 
it is all confused and misty as the 
dim perceptions of adream. There 
was the shooting rush of our keel 
and the ripple of the water in our 
wake, keeping melodious time to 
the roll of the oars, as they feathered 
regularly in their rullocks; sounds 
echoed indistinctly from the adver- 
sary, which, like some phantom- 
boat, still hovered near, — now 
alongside, now on our track, now 
drawing slightly in advance; there 
was the steersman’s eager face peer- 
ing at times over Maltby’s shoulder, 
as he bent to and fro with ever 
jerk of the dancing craft, as hone 
e too were helping her along; 
there were the swelling muscles of 
Maltby’s back and shoulders, rising 
and failing, as our stalwart captain 
bent gallantly to his oar; there was 
the hot breath of the calm and indo- 
mitable Hillingdon fanning my bare 
neck at regular intervals, as he laid 
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his lengthy frame well forward to the 
sweeping stroke; there was my 
own blood boiling with labour and 
excitement, and the indescribable 
exhilaration of spirits, arising from 
severe muscular exertion and the 
unfailing determination to die rather 
than give in. Once and once only 
I was able to steal a look at the 
other boat: it was towards the close 
of the contest, and we were slightly 
ahead. There was but one word 
spoken by any of our crew, and its 
effect was electrical. ‘Now!’ said 
Maltby, as with redoubled vigour 
he strained to the task!—‘ Now!’ 
gasped Hillingdon, behind me, in a 
sepulchral whisper through his 
grinding teeth—and ‘Now!’ I re- 
peated, as, with desperate energy, I 
tugged at my resisting oar. The 
monosyllable did it!—I know not 
how or when, but having pulled as 
I never pulled before, and hope 
never to pull again, having outlasted 
by sheer ‘condition’ the unfair tax 
upon nature which such efforts de- 
mand, I had the satisfaction of 
knowing that, after a severe and 
well-contested struggle, we beat our 
adversaries on the goal by a short 
boat’s length. 

Let me draw a veil over the tri- 
umph, and the dinner, composed of 
both crews, which celebrated it. 
Tom Tuft took the chair, and how- 
ever many bottles he owed himself 
for his abstinence and self-denial, 
I think he must have paid them 
all up. 
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Ir was now about the middle of 
August, and the excitement of our 
boat-race being over, London began 
to get insufferably hot, dusty, and 
stupid: everybody had left town, 
and the very waiters in the clubs 
were looking forward to their little 
excursion to the sea-side. St. He- 
liers had been absent on the conti- 
nent for the last six weeks, and was 
the person I should have least ex- 
pected to meet, when, to my sur- 
prise, one hot and languid after- 
noon, as I sauntered listlessly down 
St. James’s-street, I discovered that 
the only other individual occupyin 

the pavement of that once-crowde 





resort was St. Heliers himself—en 
route, as he immediately informed 
me, for the best moor and the most 
comfortable shooting-lodge in the 
north of Scotland; ‘where, Digby, 
my boy,’ added the good-natured 
peer, ‘if you will come down with 
me, I shall be happy to give you 
lots of grouse and occasional deer, 
and a good deal of that old claret 
you so highly approve.’ I jumped 
at the offer, and having with little 
difficulty obtained sufficient leave 
from my military duties, that very 
night saw me, in company with my 
noble host, occupying a coupée of 
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Railway, and, in defiance of 
directors’ bye-laws, and forty-shil- 
ling penalties, filling it with the 
fumes of the choicest and most fra- 
-— of cigars. And now, I think, 

cannot illustrate St. Heliers’ 
views upon men and things, includ- 
ing women, better than by detailing 


a conversation which took place | 


between us, as we sped along north- 
ward at the rate of forty miles an 
hour, and which he opened by an 
observation on what he called the 
‘mistaken notion’ of marrying at 
my time of life. ‘What is this I 
hear, Digby,’ said he, between the 
= of his cigar, ‘about you and 

iss Belmont ? Of course you don’t 
mean to marry her?’ 

‘Well,’ I replied, ‘I certainly 
did think of it. But why not ?’ 

‘Why not!—why should you? 
Has she a very large fortune ?” 

‘ Not a sixpence, I believe, during 
her father’s life,’ I answered ; ‘ but, 
of course, if I married, I should sell 
out, and go and live very quietly 
somewhere in the country.’ 

St. Heliers’ face, at this proposal, 
would have been a picture. ‘ Have 
you considered how badly such a 
life would suit you?’ he said, with 
more earnestness than he usually 
showed in any matters not bearing 
directly on himself: ‘have you con- 
sidered how very much disgusted 
you would be before two years had 
elapsed? Of course it is no business 
of mine, and I never like to bore 
people by giving them advice, but 
when I see an agreeable, pleasant 
fellow making with his eyes shut 
for the brink of a precipice, I can- 
not, in common charity, refrain 
from asking him if he knows where 
he is going.’ 

‘Well,’ I interposed, ‘but I do 
not see the irrevocable step quite in 
that light.’ 

‘That is because you do not in 
the least know what you are going 
to undertake. Trust me, I have 
seen a great deal of life, my dear 
Digby, and, for a fellow like you, 
marriage, on a small income, would 
be worse than transportation. You 
like to come and dine with me, for 
instance, because I have a really 
good cook, and you meet a pleasant 
party, with whom you have lots of 
un. Are you prepared to sit down 
every day, mind you, to a bad 
dinner, with the same individual, 
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whatever may have occurred to 
damp the spirits or ruffle the good 
humour of that constant téte-a-téte 
companion? You hate being 
bothered about trifles, and lookin 
into any items of expense—how s 

ou like to have to speak to the 
laubes about the mutton being too 
fat, and add up the grocer’s book 
with a ready-reckoner, to find out 
whether he has overcharged you for 
yourtea? I conclude you are fond 
of what the lower orders call a 
day’s pleasuring, as you are con- 
stant even at Hampton, and never 
miss a Derby,—but how will it do 
to exchange Lavish’s drag and the 
jollity of luncheon on the course, 
for a drive out in an open carriage 
in all weathers as far as the turn- 

ike and back, more particularly if 
a Grand should happen to be 
nervous, and, what is no unusual 
effect, becomes cross when she is 
frightened? I pass over all the 
minor annoyances, of squalling 
children, (instead of the Opera, at 
which I happen to know you are a 
ee constant attendant,) squab- 

ling servants, smoky chimneys, 
windows that let the water run 
through them, and drains that do 
not ; neither will I dwell upon the 
petty details of what housekeepers 
call ‘sundries,’ such as mops, 
brooms, toothpicks, soap, soda, and 
sand-paper, all of which somebod 
must look into; but I will only as 
you, calmly and dispassionately, to 
reflect for an instant on the galling 
restraint, the intolerable discomfort 
it would be to a man of your habits 
and pursuits, to be obliged to main- 
tain a respectability of demeanour 
and to behave himself with propriety 
on all occasions P 

The gravity with which my 
monitor propounded this last objec- 
tion, as if it were indeed a poser, 
was too much for both of us, and 
bursts of laughter prevented the 
possibility of our carrying on the 
conversation with the seriousness 
the subject demanded: but as I 
drew my travelling-cap over my 
brows, and composed myself to 
sleep in my corner, I could not help 
thinking how thoroughly the man of 
the world had exposed his own cha- 
racter, his own intense regard for 
self, in the matrimonial lecture with 
which, in really intended kindness, 
he treated me. I saw what he 
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meant: I knew there was a great 
deal to be given up,—that if, in my 
— I chose to marry, I must 
orego luxuries, and do without ex- 
citement ; of all this I was aware, 
and fully conscious that the sacrifice 
ight costme many a sigh; but still, 
I thought, there are many eo 
ele by those who live for others 
rather than themselves, of which I 
am as yet wholly ignorant. Man is 
not intended to exert all his highest 
energies for his own gratification,— 
the reflected happiness of another 
should be the greatest happiness to 
ourselves, and we increase our 
sources of enjoyment as we increase 
our res asibiiities. With all his 
wit, all his plausible arguments and 
unsparing ridicule, my better nature 
told me that St. Heliers was wrong. 
And yet—and yet, I pondered and 
hesitated, lage was a serious 
undertaking; I would put it off a 
little ; the present, as usual, was my 
first object. I had a delightful six 
weeks of sport to anticipate, and, as 
many @ wise man has done on a 
far more important subject, I 
from coming to a final deci- 
sion till ‘some more convenient 
season.” 

In the meantime, we soon arrived 
at St. Heliers’ picturesque lodge in 
the far north, now, in these days of 
steam, brought within a compara- 
tively easy distance of London, but 
ence a good fortnight’s toil, and 
wild and rugged with its Renan 
mountains, its boundless moors, an 
deep, dark, silent loch, as if civiliza- 
tion had never penetrated into those 
fastnesses—the haunts of the heath- 
cock and the mallard, the wary red 
deer and the tameless eagle. ‘Teen 
a merrier party met together to en- 
joy the best of dinners and the 
most undeniable of wine, after 
tramping and toiling the livelon 
day over rugged mountain an 
heathery corrie, than assembled 
nightly at St. Heliers’ hospitable 
table. Jack Lavish of course was 
there, and the life and soul of our 
party. Major Martingale, who 
could shoot in a form that Norfolk 
itself cannot surpass, and who was 
ever prepared to back his own 
prowess with ‘the grooves,’ the 
* smooth bore,’ or ‘ the rod,’ for any 
amount of wager that the incredu- 
lous might choose to hazard, was no 
mean auxiliary on the hill, no life- 
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less companion over the maho- 
gany; and he, too, was one of the 
select assemblage. My kindest 
friend and favourite associate, the 
talented and romantic Hillingdon, 
who, with all his love for the pictu- 
resque and fondness for travel, had 
never been in Scotland, was expected 
at the end of the week; and with such 
companions, highland sport, high- 
land scenery, and, above all, high- 
land air, what more could mortal 
man desire? My first day’s grouse- 
shooting, in company with our host 
himself, will serve as a specimen of 
the manner in which we passed our 
mornings: our evenings, alas! were 
devoted to excitement neither so 
healthy nor so harmless. 
Everything St. MHeliers did, 
whether in the way of sport or in 
the graver matters of life, was 
done in the most efficient, and, at 
the same time, in the most comfort- 
able manner. He never began 
shooting till the 20th of August, 
instead of eagerly forestalling his 
sport on the 12th, consequently his 
birds were full grown and fit to kill, 
and his annual *‘ bag’ better than his 
neighbours’. Others, who could not 
boast half his bodily vigour, would 
toil and exhaust themselves before 
half the day was over, and return 
languid and weary, leaving the best 
wn of their ground untouched. 
ot so my lord; he shot, as he said, 
‘ for pleasure,’ and a pleasant sight 
it was to see him mounted on the 
cleverest of shooting-ponies, whose 
back he never quitted till luncheon- 
time, knocking over his birds right 
and left from the saddle, with a 
merry smile and jovial remark, whilst 
ever and anon he refreshed himself 
from a huge wicker-covered jar of 
sherry and water, the element bear- 
ing small proportion to the wine, and 
carried by his ‘ gillie-Ganymede,’ as 
he quaintly called a heather-legged 
retainer told off for this especial 
duty, and strictly enjoined upon no 
account to quit for one moment his 
master’s side. Two couple of high- 
bred pointers, broke to hunt together 
without a mistake, obeyed thesignals 
of a wary and silent keeper, to the 
wave of whose arm they instan- 
taneously macs two more couple, 
straining in the leash, held by two 
active ‘ gillies,’ were ready to relieve 
their companions, whilst, walki 
steadily in the rear, two lynx-ey 
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assistants were devoted solely to the 
duty of marking game, and picking 
up dead birds. I walked upon St. 
Holices left, the position in which 
he always placed his friend, for, as 
he truly remarked, ‘ I can shoot him, 
but he cannot shoot me.’ And in 
this order we marshalled our forces, 
to beat up the quarters of the grouse 
and the black cock. 
Of course we could both shoot 
‘ above a bit,’ as in these days of im- 
provement in fire-arms who cannot ? 
and woe to the unwary bird that 
crossed within range of Lancaster’s 
deadly tubes. ‘ Mark,’ I shouted, as 
a brood, flushed almost at my feet, 
wheeled down the wind to my com- 
anion, leaving the two old birds 
ping their life out on the heather 
in front of me. ‘ Bang—bang,’ is 
the reply, and two more fall to his 
deadly aim, whilst the well-drilled 
pony stands like a form of granite, 
and the peer reloads with the rapidity 
of a Cossack. We count our spoils 
when luncheon-time arrives, and 
thirty-two brace bear witness to our 
success. The mountain spring 
sparkles like a diamond, and the 
pure rarefied air wafts the scent of 
a thousand wild flowers that peep 
from out the purple heather; but 
there are truffles lurking in the 
bowels of that cold grouse-pie, which 
exact all our attentions, and I fear 
the gushing spring only serves to 
cool an enormous measure of ‘ Bad- 
minton,’ that grateful compound of 
mingled claret, sugar, and soda- 
water; and then comes the fragrant 
cigar, and, soothed by its wreathing 
fumes, we gaze with half-shut eye 
on the glorious landscape spread 
out before us, a sea of mountains 
magnificent to contemplate. An 
hour’s repose, and it is time again to 
be up and doing, but the white mist 
has come down upon the hill-tops, 
and as it drives before the risin 
gale, the birds become wary a 
ifficult of approach; now must we 
change our tactics, and sending off 
a party of dogs and men to sweep 
the opposite hill, we station ourselves, 
St. Heliers’ still glued to the pony, 
in a certain rocky pass, where, as he 
observes, we shall have ‘ better fun 
pheasant-shooting.’ Brood 
after brood come skimming down 
before the wind, high in air above 
our heads, and swift as the blast 
that whistles round us. Brood after 
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brood pay their tribute to our skill, 
for right and left, brace after brace 
keep tumbling headlong to the 

ound from their pride of place. 

his is indeed sport, for nothing but 
quickness of hand, accuracy of eye, 
and judgment of distance, not to 
be deceived by pace, can succeed in 
such shooting as this. The weather 
moderates, and as we traverse the 
lone moor on our homeward way, 
we keep picking up scattered birds 
and flushing undisturbed coveys, till 
we arrive at the Lodge, exulting in 
the slanghter of sixty brace of fine 
well-grown, dark-plumaged moor- 
fowl. Notwithstanding the labours 
of the day, these lonely wilds were 
disturbed by the voice of revelry 
far into the night,—ay, even till the 
small hours of the morning, lights 
were sparkling, and laughter was 
ringing under the long, low roof of 
our mountain home. 

Knock, knock, knock, from the 
impatient knuckles of Hillingdon’s 
London valet, awoke me some few 
mornings after my arrival from that 
dreamless slumber which follows a 
hard day’s walking and a good deal 
of claret. Sleepless Mecenas! for 
whom the tennis-ball bounded by 
day, the wine-cup flowed at even- 
tide, and the distant fountain mur- 
mured at night, that you might 
taste repose, and all in vain! I think 
that even you would have slept at 
St. Heliers’ Lodge, could you have 
exchanged the toga for the plaid, 
the black buskins for highland 
brogues, and, after a day’s walking 
with Major Martingale on the hill, 
and an evening spent in pledging 
his lordship with bumpers of °25, 
have wooed Morpheus in a bed such 
as that I left so unwillingly, in reply 
to the summons of the impatient 
gentleman’s gentleman. 

‘My master desired me to call 
you, sir,’ said this exotic; ‘he is 
nearly dressed, and there are several 
deer in the vicinity of the house,’ he 
added, with a degree of imagination 
that did him credit, as an addi- 
tional inducement to me to lose no 
more time. Hillingdon had arrived 
the previous day: we had heard of 
deer from a rugged highlander who 
had taken an especial fancy to me, 
and it was agreed that my friend and 
I should be off at daybreak, and 
endeavour to account, if possible, 
for ‘the master-hart of the herd.’ 
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Away we went accordingly, in the 
gloaming of early morning, Hilling- 
don pleased with everything, and, 
for him, quite excited. Our only 
guide was the ‘gillie’ aforesaid, and 
a long and weary tramp he led us, 
as we explored every rocky pass, 
and deep dark corrie, with that ex- 
treme caution so excessively pro- 
voking, but so very necessary where 
red deer are concerned. Strange to 
say, Hillingdon, who had never in 
his life been on ‘ a hill’ before, was 
the first to perceive deer, much to 
the admiration of our guide; but 
he was gifted with extraordinary 
powers of sight, and had often told 
me, that when in the desert with 
the Arabs, he could distinguish ob- 
jects in that deluding atmosphere 
more clearly than the hawk-eyed 
Bedouin himself. The stoical high- 
lander was now all excitement, as, 
throwing a few heather blossoms 
into the air to discover how the 
wind set, he held a rapid consultation 
in his own mind, as to how he was to 
* staaalk’ them as he called it, and a 
a bloodthirsty smile illumined 

is countenance, as he hit upon the 
most likely method. And now we 
began a series of manceuvres wily as 
those of an Indian, whilst every 
posture was put in practice that 
might dislocate the joints of the 
human frame. First we ran for a 
good half-mile stretch over the open, 
to secure a position to start from, 
before ‘ the deers’ should move. The 
ground was deep, the pace terrific, 
and, as Hillingdon said, ‘ the boat- 
race was nothing to it;’ then we 
walked miles in a contrary direction, 
to get ‘ their wind,’ an operation in 
which we had some difficulty in pre- 
serving our own; then we crept, 
bent to an angle of forty-five, up the 
bed of a mountain-stream, not yet 
wholly dry, which introduced.us to a 
friendly corrie, where we could stand 
upright, and relieve our aching loins 
in concealment; and lastly, we 
* crawled on our bellies,’ like the 
serpent, over an interminable space 
of bare stubby heather, which led to 
some large grey stones, and which 
the highlander called ‘ a face.’ At 
length we reached the shelter of this 
favourable covering, and when we 
dared to look up and feast our, eyes 
upon the wanderers we had te - 
so much pains to circumvent, it was 
indeed a sight worth all the labours 
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of the stalk. Within ahundred yards, 
point blank distance, a mighty st 
was feeding ‘broad-side on’ to us, an 
looking almost as large asacow. He 
was apparently unconscious of the 
vicinity of foes or ambush, and as he 
unconcernedly now whisked an ear, 
and now moved a leg, annoyed by 
some troublesome fly, I had time to 
scan him attentively, and ‘ count his 
— oe y the shade of 

crope! twelve points, as I'm a 
sinner, three in a cup at the top of 
each horn, and the largest brow 
antlers I ever saw: we must have 
that head! I had agreed that Hil- 
lingdon was to have the first shot, 
and I now stole a look at him to see 
whether he was likely to be deadly : 
not he: the excitement was too 
much, and his flushed cheek and 
flashing eye told me the wrist would 
waver and the finger tremble when 
the important moment arrived. The 
highlander, as usual, in his eager- 
ness for the sport, was in too great 
a hurry, and he put a rifle into my 
companion’s hand with a glance that 
spoke volumes. 

In vain I whispered almost under 
my breath, ‘ Take lots of time, Hil- 
lingdon—no hurry.’ The lock of 
his ‘ Purdy’ clincked with noise 
enough to startle a whole forest, 
and the nearest hind lifted her head, 
and snuffed the breeze as if antici- 
pating danger. ‘The monarch of 
the waste’ naturally enough turned 
half-round to ascertain what had dis- 
turbed one of the ladies of his family ; 
and Hillingdon, afraid of losing him 
altogether, instantly let drive at 
him, when in the only position that 
could have made a deer at that dis- 
tance a difficult shot. I had seen 
how it was likely to be, and had re- 
mained in readiness for a miss on 
the partof my friend. I calculated, 
and with reason, that on being dis- 
turbed, the herd would take towards 
the hill, and I marked a sort of 
pathway about one hundred and 
fifty yards from us, that formed 
the easiest access to the brow over 
which they would probably dis- 
appear. ‘Sure enough they came 
pitching and lurching along over the 
very ground I had marked out for 
them, and apparently in no great 
hurry; the very last of the parcel 
came the still scatheless stag. Like 
everything else on which bets might 
be laid and won, I had sedulously 
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practised every kind of shooting, 
and aiming well in front of him, with 
perfect confidence in my rifle, I 
stretched him lifeless on the heather 
with a bullet through his heart. 
Hillingdon, who had not an atom of 
jealousy in his composition, and to 
whom sport was nothing compared 
with scenery, was as well pleased as 
if he had slain a hundred stags him- 
self; and we returned to the Lodge 
in all the triumph that attends the 
* downfall of the deer,’ when, in the 
lack of a regular forest, you can 
only get the occasional chance of a 
shot at this seductive quadruped. 

Would that we had been satisfied 
with the healthy and legitimate ex- 
citement of the moor and the loch 
—would that the demon of play had 
never been allowed to enter those 
mountain solitudes, then would our 
shooting have been confined to the 
grouse and the red deer, and no dis- 
graceful fracas, no bloodthirsty 
encounter have destroyed the har- 
mony of our morning’s pleasure 
and our evening’s glee. owever, 
‘there’s a divinity doth shape our 
ends, rough-hew them how we will ;’ 
and grateful must I ever be that a 
meeting, which, although, as in most 
cases of the kind, there were faults 
on both sides, I greatly fear origi- 
nated in my own intemperate haste, 
was innocent of that fatal conclusion 
which might have left me a corpse, 
or stamped me a murderer on the 
‘spot. Thus it fell out, that two 
friends, in the common acceptation 
of the term, certainly two daily 
associates, were placed at ten paces 
distance, with levelled weapons, 
thirsting for each other's blood. 

I had already spent three delight- 
ful weeks with St. Heliers, and, ex- 
cept that we played high in the even- 
ings, and I had Tost largely, had en- 
joyed them to the uttermost, whenon 
coming down to breakfast one cloudy 
morning, equipped for fishing, and 
promising myself from the state of 
the atmosphere a capital day’s sport, 
two letters were put into my hand, 
on one of which the superscription 
of ‘ Her Majesty's Service’ warned 
me immediately to read the missive. 
Alas, the stern requirements of duty 
exacted my presence in London forth- 
with, and there was nothing for it 
but to be off on the morrow. ‘ Well,’ 
thought I, ‘ this is a bore, but still 
it’s a change;—and nowfor the other 
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letter.’ As I turned to the direction, 
I recognised the hand of my old 
friend and Colonel; and as I saun- 
tered leisurely down to the river I 
— the following epistle from 

artouch :— 

‘ Crockford's, 
‘ Sept. 12th, 18—. 

‘My pvrar Diesy,—How sur- 
prised you will be to hear that I am 
in London; where I had not been 
very long, as you may believe, before 
I beat up your quarters, and to my 
disappointment, only found your 
address in the Highlands instead of 
yourself. As you are staying with 
St. Heliers, an old friend of mine, 
I have no doubt you are in very 
lively society, but pan write you 
a stave to tell you the little that is 
going on in London, and likewise, 
what I am sure you will be glad to 
learn, all about myself. To begin 
with the latter edifying subject, you 
must know that I am now a ‘ gentle- 
man at large,’ being for the third 
time in my military career on half- 
pay. I could not stand the slowness 
of the Canadas, nor the sort of young 
ones the War Office put into the 
101st, so I left them to come over 
and have a season’s hunting in Eng- 
land, wherewith to recruit my war- 
worn frame. I came home through 
the States, and paid our old friend 
Sauley a visit. He had a trotting- 
match coming off, which was a real 
good thing, and I won an infinity 
of dollars from a gentleman of Ala- 
bama, who paid up like a trump. 
You remember Levanter, who was 
in the regiment. I met him likewise; 
he has found out a dodge at long 
bowls, which fixes the Yankees 
toa certainty, and I left him at Bal- 
timore winning their money, chains, 
watches, and handkerchiefs. He 
told me one ‘rowdy’ literally played 
for his shirt, and Levanter winning 
it, on stripping him, they found he 
had only ‘acollar.’ As he had a 
long way to walk, they left him his 
boots to go home in. I un- 
derstand Levanter was only there 
for a flying visit, as he is a 
regular turfite in England — but 
he must have made his trip pay. 
Sauley asked after you, whom he re- 
membered as being ‘ everlastin’ ‘cute 
for a young one’—a great compli- 
ment from him, and a talent which 
I hope you turn to good account. 

‘t am buying horses, and have 
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‘ot a few very clever ones together. 
a know my sort—well-bred, to 
carry weight. I find I am quite 
keen about November, and look 
forward to it almost as much as 

our friend Lord Maltby, of whom 
I see a great deal. I was not home 
in time for Goodwood, but I have a 
capital book on the St. Leger. I 
stand to win five thousand by Tip- 
staff, and have not a losing horse in 
the race. 

‘So much for self. Now for our 
friends. I hear Grandison is to 
leave theGuardsfor aregiment—you 
probably know all about it. This 
will give Tom Tuft a step. The 
latter worthy has been celebratin, 
his boating victory ever since, an 
gave a policeman such a licking the 
other night, that he was within an 
ace of getting ‘ a month at the mill’ 
—probably the only ‘ mill’ at which 
our friend Tom would not find him- 
self at home. However, the magis- 
trate was lenient, and he got off for 
afine. De Rivolte is in Russia with 
a French marquis, so report says, 
but comes back to London in No- 
vember; this I do not understand, 
as she can have no engagement at 
that season. Talking of Frenchmen, 
Carambole is at Cowes with a yacht! 
He came to town the other night 
and won 20002. here. I saw him 
coming away to start again for Cowes 
by an early train in the most elabo- 
rate ‘ get up’ you ever saw, and no 
great coat! He is a hard fellow, 
and they tell me is a capital sailor, 
though a Frenchman, but too reck- 
less. Evergreen has returned from 
abroad, his affairs having completely 
come round—one of the advantages, 
he says, of being ruined early enough 
in life ; but he is beginning to look 
old. Mrs. Man-trap lingers on in 
town, and I see her now constant! 
driving about young Lavish, Jack's 
brother, who was rusticated the 
other day at Oxford; he is not 
good-looking, but she says he has 
excellent principles. She abuses 
you shamefully, and I had quite a 
row with her the other night at the 
Locksleys, standing up for my old 
pupil. She says you are a rove, and 
a gambler, and ny unprin- 
cipled, and not to be depended on 
in any way, and all sorts of things, 
which I will not repeat. I conclude 
she is piqued at something you have 
said or done. I have no more news, 
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as London is at its emptiest. I met 
a very charming girl the other day 
at Hastings—a Miss Belmont, whose 
father is an old friend of mine, and 
who knew you. If I was young 
and foolish, I should be in danger, 
as I think I never saw a nicer girl. 
However, it would be useless, as she 
is to be married almost immediately 
to Sir Angelo Parsons, a man you 
must have met. How so slow a 
fellow ever could get hold of such a 
wife is more than I can tell. They 
say he is very rich, which I suppose 
explains it. 
‘ Ever, my dear Digby, 
* Yours very affectionately, 
‘ Henry CaRToucd.’ 


To describe my feelings as I read 
the concluding paragraph of this 
letter, penned in all the cheerful un- 
consciousness of high spirits and 
kindly feelings, would be impossible. 
It never occurred to me to doubt 
the authenticity of my friend’s in- 
formation, and I felt stunned and 
stupified, as I tried to realize the 
loneliness, the utter misery of my 
position. And bitterly did I regret 
the selfishness which had prevented 
my coming to an understanding with 
F lon how did I curse in my very 
soul the vain, unstable nature that 
had wavered and procrastinated till 
it was too late—the despicable 
heart that was incapable of sacri- 


ficing the most frivolous pleasure for 
all that it held most dear. And now 
she was lost to me for ever, and I 
was alone in the world! 
Till I felt that she was 
to return, I knew not that to me 


one never 


Flora was all in all. Those higher 
principles, the noblest privilege of 
man, that enable the Ghristien to 
meet with unblenching front the 
worst that this world can show, were 
to me a sealed book and a mystery, 
and I had nothing, nothing on earth 
to look to for support and encourage- 
ment. The day-dream had melted 
into air, the bubble had burst, and, 
spoiled child that I was, I felt ca- 
pableofwreaking my spite uponevery 
object, animate or inanimate, that 
might cross my path. I felt as if it 
would be a relief to battle with the 
very wind. 

Of all sports, probably that of 
fishing is the one least congenial to 
such a frame of mind; nor did un- 
successful efforts and broken tackle 
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serve to raise my spirits or improve 
my temper. Dismissing the vene- 
ob Triton who attended me on 
these excursions, I wandered list- 
lessly along the margin of the still, 
calm Highland loch, and gave vent 
to my misery unobserved. What a 
contrast was all around me to the 
heart within. The dark massive 
mountains, the grey-clouded sky, 
the broad smooth waters, unruffled 
by a breath, all spoke of peace and 
repose; but the angry spirit that 
was chafing in my breast turned 
loathing from the quiet of the scene. 
I pined for action, I longed for ex- 
citement. I strove tosubdue the rest- 
less workings of themind by laborious 
fatigue of the body. Faster and 
faster I walked—I ran—hill after 
hill I surmounted, and prospect 
after prospect I turned away from 
in disgust. It was dark ere I re- 
turned to the Lodge, fevered and ex- 
hausted, but bearing about with me 
still ‘the worm that never dies’— 
the gnawing canker of remorse that 
comes too late. 

Why did my spirits rise higher 
and higher ; — was my laugh the 
loudest, the most frantic in its mirth, 
when I took my seat at St. Heliers’ 
luxurious board? Why did bumper 
after bumper that I poured down 
my unslaked throat fail to bring 
forgetfulness, and only serve to raise 
my craving for excitement to a mad- 
dening pitch? The party were jovial 
as | St. Heliers, with his dry, 
sarcastic hamour—Jack Lavish, with 
his merry, thoughtless laugh—Hil- 
lingdon’s quiet smile, and Martin- 
gale’s eternal Newmarket stories, 
were all as they had ever been; and 
as, in consideration of my departure 
on the morrow, an additional mag- 
num made its appearance, they 
voted that I was in shamefully good 
spirits for one who was so soon to 
lose their agreeable society. But 
the excitement of wine alone was 
insufficient for my boiling blood. 
Our usual whist-party, although the 
regular stakes we played nightly 
would have satisfied most men, was 
voted ‘ slow,’ and at my instigation, 
the party, who had all drunk deep, 
were nothing loth to substitute 
‘chicken-hazard’ for ‘four by 
honours and the odd trick.’ The 
stakes were ‘ set,’ the dice rattled, 
and first notes, then I.0.U.’s began 
to circulate freely round the table. 


Prwwate Play and its Consequences. 
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Fortune divided her favours ey | 
yy among my friends, and 

alone lost heavily. For this I cared 
little ; the excitement was the thing ; 
andlike the immortal Fox, of playing 
memory, next to the pleasure of 
winning, was the pleasure of losing. 
At last the game began to get se- 
rious ; once or twice had St. Heliers 
good-naturedly attempted to mode- 
rate the stakes, but in vain. Cigars 
and brandy and soda came in, and 
with these additional incentives, 
hundreds began to change hands 
rapidly—and still I lost. I could 
have borne to be beggared by m 

friend Hillingdon; to jovial Jac 

Lavish, or hospitable St. Heliers, 
I could have — my last farthing 
unflinchingly, like a gentleman ; but 
at the bottom of my heart there 
lurked a feeling of dislike towards 
Major Martingale, and it was galling 
beyond measure to lose to him those 
hundreds which were now so rapidly 
decreasing. At length, nettled by 
the tone of superiority which he 
was fond of assuming, especially after 
dinner, and maddened by my con- 
tinued reverses, I invariably in- 
creased my ‘ set’ heavily as soon as 


I saw him prepare to ‘ cover it ;’ and 
at last an absurdly large sum de- 
poe upon my cast of the dice, 

he others paused to see the throw, 
and Martingale, with an insolent 
sneer, asked if I would like to stand 


another hundred. ‘Two,’ I ex- 
claimed, furiously, ‘and two more 
besides that, if you dare ;’ and not- 
withstanding St. Heliers’ remon- 
strances, the already enormous stake 
was increased by that amount. I 
dashed the box down upon the table, 
and one of the wished-for numbers 
was triumphantly landed—the other 
die as it rolled over on its corner 
struck against my adversary’s hand, 
andI lost! I claimed another throw 
with vehemence, asserted that Mar- 
tingale’s hand had no right to be on 
the table, and insinuated it was done 
on purpose; he retorted (not cour- 
teously); and a wrangle ensued, 
which was referred to the party 
present, who gave it against me, de- 
ciding that it was impossible such a 
thing could have been done inten- 
tionally, but recommending that we 
should draw the stakes. To this 
we would neither of us consent, and 
the affair terminated in my losing 
all control of my temper, and pre- 
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senting Martingale with a cheque 
for the money, whilst I informed 
him, ‘ that I distinctly begged him 
to understand I considered it a rob- 
bery, but not the less welcome or 
the more unusual to him on that 
account!’ A dead silence ensued 
after this most unjustifiable demon- 
stration. I saw his fingers quiver, 
and his fist clenched for an instant, 
but he curbed his temper in a man- 
ner that ought to have made me 
thoroughly ashamed of losing mine, 
and lighting a candle, marched out 
of the room without saying another 
syllable. 

For two long hours did poor Hil- 
lingdon sit with me endeavouring 
by every argument in his power to 
prevail upon me to apologize for 
this unprovoked insult. But I was 
too obstinate to listen either to the 
dictates of my own better feelings 
or the remonstrances of my friend. 
No, the excitement I longed for had 
come at last ; in the immediate pros- 

t of a duel, my restless spirit 
found a sort of false repose; and 
strange to say, when Hillingdon 
left my room with a lingering 
and clouded brow, to arrange wit 
Lavish an early meeting for the 
morrow, I felt more composed than 
at any — part of that eventful 
day. undressed, went to bed, and 


slept soundly for hours. 

ho has not felt the instinctive 
oppression with which we wake to 
misery, that our yet half-dormant 
faculties are unable to realize! Who 


does not know the steps of ual 
torture with which the first dawn of 
discomfort swells to the full amount 
of anguish fhat appears too heavy 
to be borne! As the faint streaks 
of early morning found their way 
into my apartment, I started from 
that deep slumber of thorough ex- 
haustion, and woke to the realities 
of my position. Oh, the agony of 
that owt ruin and misery stared 
me in the face—perhaps immediate 
death; I almost felt as if I could 
welcome its stroke, and forget all in 
the grave; but as I dressed, the 
mental strength which in most men 
rises with the requirements of the 
moment, enabled me to look upon 
my past conduct and present situ- 
ation with a clearness and fortitude 
of which the day before I had felt 
incapable. I knew myself in the 
wrong as far as Martingale was con- 
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cerned, and although too proud to 
confess it, I determined that nothin 
should induce me to lift my hood 
against him. I made up my mind 
to receive his fire, and discharge my 
own pistol in the air. I felt more 
comfortable after this resolution, 
and walked with Hillingdon to the 
destined scene of combat with a 
sang-froid and carelessness that sur- 
prised even myself. 

It was strange that, knowing as I 
did my antagonist to be an unerring 
shot, I could not realize the danger 
of my position. I tried to fancy I 
was on the brink of another world ; 
I tried to think of the future, but in 
vain; the most trifling objects ar- 
rested my attention, and my mind 
kept wandering through all the levi- 
ties and frivolities to which I was 
accustomed. Is this one of the 
weaknesses incidental to humanity P 
Can this powerlessness of mental 
concentration be the cause of that 
supreme indifference which we hear 
of even in criminals on the scaffold ? 

The mist was curling down the 
mountain tops as our seconds ‘ put 
us up’ at the longest ten paces ever 
measured by mortal stride, butwhich 
we owed to the generous length of 
Jack Lavish’s legs. Hillingdon’s 
lip quivered as he put my weapon 
in my hand. What hours seemed 
to elapse ere the signal was given. 
A sharp whiz, and quick, sup- 
pressed report found me still unhurt, 
and lifting the muzzle of my weapon, 
I discharged it high in air. We 
shook hands, and walked back to 
breakfast. Sic transit, &c.; but as 
we neared the house, Hillingdon 
whispered to me, ‘ Touch and go, 
Digby—he put ‘one’ in your sleeve;’ 
and sure enough the coat and under 
garment were perforated by the 
mischief-meaning messenger. ‘Good 
heavens!’ said St. Heliers, as he de- 
lightedly welcomed us to breakfast, 
‘when I asked you fellows to shoot, 
Thad no idea you meant to vary your 
sports by such a performance as this.’ 

As I steamed southward towards 
the Scottish border, I could hardly 
fancy that the events of the last 
twenty-four hours were aught but a 
dream. Alas! I had Cartouch’s 
letter to convince me of their reality ; 
and as again and again I scanned 
the bitter paragraph that told of 
Flora’s destiny, deeper and deeper 
* the iron entered into my soul.’ 
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HORZ DRAMATICZ. 


OETHE, we think—for we cannot cite chapter and verse—says some- 
where something to this effect—that the realities of life present little 

that is either satisfactory or hopeful; and that the only refuge for a mind, 

which aspires to better views of society, is in the idealities of the theatre. 

Without going to the full extent of this opinion, we may say, that 
the drama has been the favourite study of this portion of our plurality, 
and has furnished to us, on many and many occasions, a refuge of light 
and tranquillity from the storms and darkness of every-day life. 

It is needless to look further than to the Athenian theatre and Shak- 
speare, to establish the position that the drama has combined the highest 
poetry with the highest wisdom; neither is it necessary to show that the 

reat masters of the art have a long train of worthy followers, partially 
amiliar to all who look to dramatic literature for amusement alone, and 
more extensively so to those who make it a subject of study. 

Still there are many excellent dramas comparatively little known ; much 
valuable matter bearing on the drama, remaining to be developed; and 
many dramatic questions, which continue to be subjects of controversy, and 
offer topics of interesting discussion. 

It is our purpose to present our views of some of these subjects, in the 
form of analyses or criticisms; not following any order of chronology or 
classification, but only that in which our readings or reminiscences may 
suggest them. 


QUEROLUS; OR, THE BURIED TREASURE. 
A ROMAN COMEDY OF THE THIRD CENTURY. 


This comedy, which, from internal evidence, is assignable to the age of 
Diocletian and Maximian, is the only Roman comedy which, in addition to 
the remains of Plautus and Terence, has escaped the ravages of time. It 
is not only on this account a great literary curiosity, but it is in itself a 
very amusing and original drama. It is little known in this country. 

"The first editors of this comedy had access to several manuscript copies 
of it. The last editor had access to two: the Codex Vossianus, now in the 
library at Leyden, in the margin of which Vossius had written the various 
readings of another, the Codex Pithcwus; and the Codex Parisinus, now in 
the library at Paris, a manuscript apparently of the eleventh century. 

The first printed edition was edited by P. Danielis, in 1564. The second 
edition was edited by Rittershusius, and printed by Commelinus, in 1595. 
The third edition was published by Pareus, at the end of his edition of 
Plautus, in 1619. The fourth and last edition is that of Klinkhaimer, pub- 
lished at Amsterdam in 1829. Of these editions, the first, third, and fourth 
are in the British Museum; the second and fourth are in our possession. 

We have thus had the opportunity of consulting all the editions of the 
work. The first edition was inaccessible to Klinkhimer. The second 
edition contains all that is important in the first, with much that is not in 
any other ;-including a long poem by Vitalis Blesensis, a writer of the 
middle ages, in which the story is narrated in elegiac verse: the author 
professing, that he now does for a second comedy of Plautus what he had 
previously done for his Amphitryon. The author of the comedy is, how- 
ever, as we shall subsequently notice, innocent of its ascription to Plautus. 

In the three first editions, the text was printed as prose. Klinkhimer 
recognised the traces of metre, and ceamiien the whole into verse, printing 
the prose text on the left-hand pages, and the metrical arrangement on the 
right. The task is executed with much skill, and little arbitrary change. 
In this portion of his work, as indeed in the whole of it, he derived great 
advantage from having been the pupil of D.J. Van Lennep,* at whose 
instigation he catenin the edition. The result is, a most agreeable read- 
ing, of which we regretted to come to the close. 











* The learned and accomplished editor of Zerentianus Maurus. He completed 
the edition which Santenius had begun. 
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This play is called Querolus, sive Aulularia—‘ Querolus, or the Comedy 
of the Aula, or Olla,’ a large covered pot or vessel of any kind, which is 
in this case the depository of a treasure. The dramatis persone are— 


Lar Famtriaris. SycopHANTA. 
QUEROLUS. Pantowasvs.* 
MANDROGERUS. ARBITER. 
SARDANAPALUS. 


Plautus’s comedy of Aulularia (the basis of Mcliere’s LZ’ Avare) takes 
its name from a similar subject ; but there is nothing in common between 
the comedies, excepting the buried treasure, the title, and the circumstance 
of the prologue being spoken by the household deity, the Lar Familiaris. 

In Plautus’s prologue, the Lar tells the audience, that the heads of the 
family had been a succession of misers, one of whom had buried a treasure, 
the secret of which he had not the heart, even when dying, to reveal to his 
son ; that the son had lived and died poor and parsimonious, and had shown 
no honour to him, the Lar; in consequence of which he had done nothing 
towards aiding him to discover the buried treasure ; that the grandson, the 

resent pater familias, was no better than his predecessors; but that he 
fad a daughter who was very pious towards her household deity ; on which 
account he had led the father to the discovery of the treasure, in order that 
the daughter might have a dowry. 

The comedy cf Querolus has no female character, and the hero does not 
appear to havea family. The Lar tells the audience, that Euclio, the father of 
Querolus, going abroad on business, had buried a treasure before the domestic 
altar; that, dying abroad, he had entrusted the secret to Mandrogerus, 
and had given him a letter to Querolus, enjoining his son to divide the 
treasure with his friend Mandrogerus, as a reward for faithfully delivering 
the message; that Mandrogerus had made a scheme for getting surrep- 
titious possession of the whole ; that he, the Lar, would frustrate this scheme, 
and take care that the treasure should go to its right owner, whom he de- 
scribes as not bad, but ungrateful. 

The first scene consists of a dialogue between Querolus and the Lar. 


Querolus enters, complaining of Fortune, when the Lar presents himself 
before him. 


Quer. Oh, Fortune !—oh, blind Fortune! impious Fate! 
Lar. Hail, Querolus! 
Quer. What wouldst thou with me, friend? 
I owe thee nothing, nor have stolen goods 
Of thine in my possession. 
Lar. Be not angry. 
Stay ; I must talk with thee. 
Quer. IT have no leisure. 
Lar. Stay, for thou must. ’Tis I, whom thou hast called 
In terms of accusation. 
Quer. T accused 
Fortune and Fate. 
Lar. I am thy household god, 
Whom thou call’st Fate and Fortune. 
Quer. It is strange. 
I know not what to think ; but this appears 
One of the Genii or the Mysteries. 
His robe is white, and radiance is around him. 
Though thy complaint is baseless, Querolus, 
I am moved by it, and have come to render, 
What never Lar to mortal did before, 
The reason of thy state. Now, tell thy grievances. 


* The MSS. and editions have all ‘ Pantomalus,’ a barbarous composite, suitable, 
no doubt, to the age, but not to so correct and elegant a writer as the author of this 
comedy. ‘Pantolabus’ is classical (see Hor. Sat. i. 8, 11); and Take-all suits the 
character in question better than Ali-bad. 
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Quer. The day would not be long enough. 

Lar. Well, briefly : 
A few; the heaviest. 

Quer. One only question 
Resolve me: wherefore do the unjust thrive, 
And the just suffer? 


The Lar proceeds to interrogate Querolus, as to his right to include him- 
self in the latter class; and having led him to confess himself guilty of 
robbing orchards as a boy, of perjuring himself as a lover, of intriguing 
with his neighbour's wife as a man, and of sundry other peccadilloes, which 
society tolerates and justice condemns, he concludes that he has no right 
to look on himself as an egregious specimen of injured virtue. 

Querolus, nevertheless, insists that much worse men are much better 
off. He has suffered by a false friend; his father has left him nothing but 
his poor house and land; he has a slave, Pantolabus, who does nothing but 
eat and drink enormously ; his last crops were destroyed by a storm; he 
has a bad neighbour. To all which the Lar answers: Many fathers have 
not even left either house or land: others have had many false friends, 
many drunken slaves, many bad neighbours: he is well enough with only 
one of each. Querolus specifies somebody who abounds in worldly com- 
forts. But, says the Lar, he has an incurable malady. How is your own 
health? Querolus is quite well. The Lar asks, Would you change condi- 
tions? Is not health the first of blessings? Querolus admits that he is 
the best off of the two; but still insists that, though positively it is well 
with him, it is ill, comparatively with others. The Lar then gives him his 
choice of conditions. Querolus first desires military glory; then civil 
honours. The difficulties and troubles of both being shown, he rejects both, 
and desires a private life of affluence, in which his riches may give him 
sufficient authority to domineer over his neighbours. The Lar tells him, 
that if he wishes to live where public law has no authority, he had better 
go to the Loire, where every man is judge in his own cause, and the stronger 
writes his decrees with a cudgel on the bones and skin of the weaker. 

This passage, Klinkhamer is of opinion, relates to the Bagaude, who, 
about the end of the reign of Diocletian, established in that portion of Gaul 
one of the earliest combinations of Socialism and Lynch law: not without 
dreadful provocation from the cruelties and extortions of the Roman rulers: 
and were with difficulty reduced to submission, after a war of some years, 
by the Emperor Maximian. The history of this Bagaudic war may be read 
in Gibbon, Chap. XIII. Querolus, not without a sarcastic reflection on 
the innocence and happiness of sylvan life, renounces the offered share in 
this forest republic: goes through a series of wishes for different states of 
life, each of which, with the conditions attached to it, he successively 
rejects: then comes to persons, whose position he would like to occupy. 


Quer. Give me at least the money-chests of Titius. 
Lar. Yes, with his gout. 
Quer. No gout. 
Lar. Nor money-chests. 
Quer. Why, give me, then, the troop of dancing-girls, 
Which the new-come old usurer has brought with him. 
Lar. Take the whole chorus: take Cytheris, Paphia, 
Briseis: with the weight of Nestor’s years. 
Quer. Ha! ha! and wherefore ? 
Lar. The old usurer has it. 
The years and dancing-girls must go together. 
Quer. This will not do. Well, give me impudence.* 
Lar. Be impudent, and dominate the forum: 
But with the loss of wisdom. 
* Querolus seems to have thought with Butler : 
* He that has but impudence 
To all things has a just pretence.’ 
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Why? 
The impudent 

Are never wise. 

» Why, then, are no men happy? 
Some are: not those you think so. 

» If I show you 
One rich and healthy too, is he not happy ? 
You see the healthy body: not the saleds 
That may be sick with envy, hope, or fear, 
Ambition, avarice unsatisfied. 
The face shows not the heart. "What if, in public 
Joyous, he mourns at home? Loves not his wife? 
Or loves too much, and dies with jealousy? 


Querolus gives up the discussion, and leaves his fate to his Lar. The 
Lar tells him, he s be rich in spite of himself; he shall do all in his 
power to send away his good luck, but it shall force itself upon him: with 
several other ambiguities of prophecy, over which he leaves Querolus 
marvelling. Querolus, after a soliloquy, in which he expresses his perplexity, 

oes in. 
" Mandrogerus enters, with Sycophanta and Sardanapalus. Mandrogerus 
has laid a scheme for getting possession of the buried treasure, without 
giving any portion of it to Querolus, and has selected the other two knaves 
as his instruments. 

Mandrogerus exults in his anticipated success. But Sycophanta has 
had a dream of bad omen: 


Syc. I saw last night the treasure, which we hope 
To get into our hands. 
Mand. What then? 
Sye. I saw 
Pieces of gold: but only as a glimpse, 
Through barbed hooks and rings, and little chains. 
Mand. Didst thou not dream of fetters too, and lashes? 
Sard. Oh, inauspicious dreamer! I explode thee, 
And thy ill omens. I had my dream too: 
"Twas of a funeral. 
Mand. The gods prosper thee ! 
Sard. We paid the last rites to I know not whom. 
Mand. "Tis well. 
Sard. And wept the dead, although a stranger. 
Mand. These are good signs: dreams go by contraries : 
Funerals show joy: and tears belong to laughter. 
T also had my dream. I know not who 
Told me, the fates assigned to none but me, 
To find the buried gold: but it should profit me, 
Only so much as I might swallow from it. 
Sye. Most admirable dream! What other use 
Can we have for it, but to eat and drink it? 


They proceed to reconnoitre the locality, according to the indications 
received from Euclio: a little temple: a silversmith’s shop: a lofty house 
with oaken doors. They remark that the upright bars are wide apart, and 
not defended with tenter-hooks; showing an inhabitant who has nothing to 
fear from thieves. Mandrogerus then inquires, if they exactly remember 
the description of the interior. They repeat it accordingly. The portico 
on the right hand of the entrance. ‘Three little images in the sacrarium.* 
An altar in the middle. The gold before the altar. So far all is right. 
They thoroughly understand their parts. The business of Mandrogerus is 
to divine. That of the other two isto lie. Mandrogerus goes out to abide 


* Sacrarium here signifies a place set apart to sacred purposes in a private 
dwelling. The nearest corresponding modern term is oratory. 
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his time. His accomplices watch the coming of Querolus, who enters well- 
disposed, by his previous interview with the Lar, to credulity in super- 
natural matters. They stand aside, pretending not to see him, and talking 
as if they did not mean to be heard. He catches some sounds which induce 
him to listen. 
Sard. I have known magi and astrologers ; 

But never one like this. Soon as he sees you, 

He calls you by your name: expounds your parents, 

Slaves, family : the history of your life : 

All you have done, and will do. 

. (apart) This must be 
A man worth seeing. 


In seeking him. 
I would most willingly ; 
But, at this moment, I have not the leisure. 
. I would fain seek him too. Hail, friends. 
We answer 


Let us lose no time 


Thy friendly salutation. 
. Is your talk 
Of secrets P 
Secrets to the general ; 
Not to the wise. 
T seemed to catch a mention 
Of some great magus. 
One most wonderful 
In divination. Who, or whence, I know not. 
. Is he so deep in art? 
Most absolute : 
Wherefore, I pray you, Sycophanta, come 
Straightway to visit him. 
Sye. T have friends at home, 
Awaiting me on urgent business. 


Sardanapalus over-rules Sycophanta’s objections. Querolus entreats to 
be of their party. They make many difficulties, and at last consent. 
Sycophanta suggests to Sardanapalus, that the astrologer may be an im- 
postor; and, anticipating all the scruples that Querolus might have raised, 
completes the conquest of his confidence. While they are discussing, 
eon most opportunely comes in sight, walking slowly onward, in 
profound meditation. They stop him, and respectfully request _to be per- 
mitted to consult him, and imbibe some portion of his wisdom. He answers, 
like one overflowing with it, and most bountiful in its distribution, that he 
is at leisure, and will answer any questions they please to ask. 

They begin with questions, respecting the powers to be propitiated ; the 
offerings to be made to them; the secondary instruments through which 
they deliver their oracles: stars; celestial and terrestrial prodigies ; con- 
secrated animals; harpies, geese, and cynocephali: a very curious enume- 
tation of powers, never otherwise than malevolently exerted, unless under 
the influence of abundant gifts and sacrifices, thou, hit is not the god him- 
self who exacts them, but his door-keeper: in all which, while popular 
superstitions are obviously and ostensibly, Klinkhamer thinks the corrup- 
tions and oppressions of the several authorities of the state are covertly, 
satirised. 

Sycophanta receives this exposition as thoroughly discouraging all 
application to the powers in question; and solicits an explanation of some 
more simple method of solving the mysteries of destiny. 


Mand. First, much depends upon the natal hour, 
Whether a man be born to a good fate: 
Next, by propitiation of the Genii, 
Who govern Fate’s decrees, to make that good 
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Which at the first was ill: by their kind power, 
If Evil Fortune dwell within the walls, 
She may be charmed, and bound, and carried forth. 
Quer. This were most excellent: but that we may 
With confidence obey you, having told us 
Much that you know, tell something that you know not. 
Mand. Assuredly, } know none of you three, 
By any previous knowledge. 
Sard. That is certain. 
Mand. First, then, to thee. Thy name is Sardanapalus : 
Poor and low-born. 
Sard. "Tis so. 
Mand. A poor man’s child, 
Mocked with a royal name. 
Sard. I can’t deny it. 
Mand. An idler and a glutton: petulant: 
Calamitous thyself, and a calamity 
To all who know thee. 
Sard. Eh! Mandrogerus! 
I did not ask thee to proclaim my vices. 
Mand. I may not lie. What hast thou more to ask? 
Sard. I have heard too much already. If thou hast 
Aught more, reserve it for my private hearing. 
Syc. Now to my turn, Mandrogerus: tell my fortune: 
So much of it as may be good: no more. 
Mand. I must begin from the beginning: Thou 
Art Sycophanta, and of noble birth. 
Syc. "Tis true. 
Mand. A worthless subject from the first. 
Syc. Alas! 


Mand. Pressed down by wrongs, compassed by perils 


From steel, and fire, and water. 

Syc. It would seem 
That thou hadst lived with me. 

Mand. Nought of thy own 
Is left to thee: but much of other men’s.* 

Syc. Toomuch: too much. Pray favour me no further. 
Turn to this worthy man. 

Mand. Step forward, friend : 
Thy name is Querolus. 

Quer. "Tis even so. 

Mand. What is the hour? Between the sixth and seventh. 

Quer. Nothing escapes him: he propounds his question 
And straightway answers it, like a cle wat 

Mand. Mars now is trigon. Saturn looks to Venus. 
Jupiter is quadrate. Mercury is wroth with him. 

e sun is round. The moon is in her spring. 

I have combined thy genealogy, 
Querolus. Evil Fortune presses thee. 

Quer. It is too true. 

Mand. Thy father left thee nothing. 
Thy friends give nothing. Thou hast a bad neighbour ; 
A worthless slave. 

Quer. *Tis so. 

Mand. His name Pantolabus. 
Thou hast another slave: his name is Zeta. 

Quer. ’Tis manifest. 

Syc. Divine astrologer! 


* Aes alienuwm. Debt. 
¢ Clepsydra: a water-clock, by which time was measured, as by an hour-glass. 
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Mand. Shall I describe thy house? Full well thou knowest 
I ne'er was in it. 

Quer. I would gladly hear. 

Mand. Entering, the portico is on the right ; 
And the sacrarium opposite. 

Quer. Exactly. 

Mand. In the sacrarium are three little statues : 
One of the household God; two of the Genii.* 

Quer. Thou hast proved thy knowledge. Now produce the remedy 
Of my ill fortune. 

Mand. That is quickly done ; 
Without delay or cost. Is the sacrarium 
Secret and solitary ? 

Quer. Even so. 

Mand. Nothing concealed there ? 

Quer. Nothing there at all ; 
Except the images. 

Mand. There must be performed 
A solemn rite: but thee and every one 
That rite excludes. 

Quer. So be it. 

Mand. And by strangers 
The rite must be performed. 

Quer. So let it be. 

Mand. Could we find any on so short a notice :— 
*T were well and opportune, if these would aid us. 


The two knaves, on the invitation of Querolus, very obligingly promise 
their assistance : and Querolus desires Pantolabus to run for his friend and 
neighbour, the Arbiter. Mandrogerus, who does not like this sort of witness, 
urges Querolus not to delay. The hour is auspicious. The combinationof stars 
is most promising. Mandrogerus asks Querolus if he has an empty box. 
Querolus replies, he is too well provided with empty boxes. One will be 
necessary, says Mandrogerus, to carry out the Justrum.~ And they go in 
to perform their ceremonies. 

The next scene brings in Pantolabus, who indulges himself in a long 
soliloquy : first complaining of his master’s unreasonableness in objecting 
to petty thefts and waste of property: in keeping strict accounts, and re- 
quiring the full change of his money : in begrudging his domestics their own 
aie of sleep and wine: in requiring them, when he gives them holi- 

ays, to return to their day: in storming, if he sees er-marks on his 
drinking-cups: in discovering immediately, if an amphora has been cracked 
and sealed up again, or if an abstracted portion of wine has been replaced 
by water: in detecting abrasions of silver and gold. And his friend the 
Arbiter is worse than himself He gives half-allowance of food and double 
allowance of work. Querolus feeds his household well, and is not exacting 
of hard labour. He is the best of the two, but too much given to scolding, 
and too liberal with his whip. But the life of domestic slaves is not so bad 
as some think. They are thought drowsy and stupid, because they sleep 
in the day. But this they do, because they keep it up at night. The night 
is their day. Then they bathe, then they feast, then they enjoy them- 
selves. The worst of thieves are masters, who sit up late themselves, 
and steal part of the night from their servants. In many respects, the 
master is their servant. He has to find the revenue, they have to con- 
sume it. 





* The Genius Loci: and the Genius Domini. 

+ Arbiter. The Arbiter was a magistrate, whose especial duty was the de- 
termination and apportionment of inheritances. He is sent for by Querolus, 
pd as a friend: but in the concluding scene, his peculiar office is brought into 
piay. 

+ The Zustrum is the residue of the purification, in which residue, the evil or 
pollution to be removed, is absorbed and included. 
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He then fancies he hears his master calling, to know why he loiters ; 
and thinking it very hard that he cannot take his own time about his errand, 
utters a string of maledictions, and takes his departure. 

Now come in the three rogues, and Querolus with the box. 


Mand. Lay down the burthen. Thou hast done enough 
To satisfy religion, in thyself 
Aiding to bear Ill Fortune out of doors. 
Quer. Thy art is mighty. What a sudden weight 
Has come into this box! “Twas light for one, 
And now o’erburthens two. 
Mand. Dost thou not know 
Nothing is heavier than Evil Fortune? 
Quer. Too well I know it. 
Mand.* The Gods favour thee. 
No house was ever purified as thine is. 
All the bad luck it held is here made fast. 
We'll bear it to the river’s deepest pool, 
Where its own weight shall send it to the bottom. 
But Evil Fortune, even from that depth, 
May rise to trouble thee. Therefore observe, 
To keep thy doors close bolted night and day, 
Till three days end. Admit nor friends nor kindred: 
Not even Good Fortune, shouldst thou hear her knocking. 
That period past, thy house is clear for ever. 
Quer. I shall observe. 
Mand. Shut close. Bars, locks, and chains. 
Quer. No fastening shall be spared. Farewell, great Master. 


The accomplices are now in undisturbed possession of their prize. They 
had kept Querolus out of the sacrarium, while they whipped the urn into the 
box; and now determine on proceeding to a solitary spot on the river-side, 
where they may break up the vessel, and after abstracting the treasure, sink 
the fragments in some unfathomable pool. 

These being gone, Pantolabus comes in with the Arbiter. In nr 
some inquiries of the Arbiter concerning his master, Pantolabus thanks hi 
for the good advice he gives, and the good example he sets, to Querolus, in 
relation to the treatment of servants. 


Pant. Would that he had your manners: were as gracious, 
Indulgent, patient, hind, as you with yours. 

Arb. I take your praise, Pantolabus, at its value: 

You do me too much honour. 

Pant. We all know you, 
And give you all the thanks you so well merit. 
Would all we have wished for you might betide you! 

Arb. And may you feel, in your own bones and skins, 
Whatever favours you would shower on me. 


Pantolabus excuses himself from any double meaning. The Arbiter is 
satisfied. He expresses his surprise at finding the doors closed. They 
knock, and call, and receive no answer. Pantolabus conducts him to a 
small back-door, which, even if that be also closed, he knows how to open. 

The accomplices return, full of lamentation and superstitious terror. 
They had dug up, and carried off, a funeral urn. : 


Mand. Oh me, unhappy! 








Bye. Oh me, miserable ! 

rd. Oh me, most miserable, naked and shipwrecked ! 

Mand. Oh, Sycophanta! 

Syc. Oh, Sardanapalus ! 

Sard. Oh, great Mandrogerus—father and master ! 
Unhappy comrades, veil your heads in mourning. 
This is much worse than to have lost a man. 
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This is the loss of losses.* Where are now 
Your. hopes of power and wealth? All turned to ashes. 
False hope has barbed the sting of poverty. 
Lay down, poor friends, your melancholy Ttesthen, 
Our tears are due to this cinereal urn. 
Oh, most false treasure! have I followed thee 
Through seas and winds? Made prosperous navigation? 
Magic and mathematics have I aula, 
That buried men might cheat me? And expounded 
Their fate to others, ignorant of my own? 
Here is a buried father. I, who wept not 
My own, now mourn a stranger’s. Querolus 
Mourns not, to whom alone this grief is due. 
Oh, cruel treasure! What was the disease 
That carried thee from life? What funeral pyre 
Turned thee to ashes? Us, thy expectant heirs, 
Why hast thou disinherited, oh treasure ? 
Whither shall we, cut off without a sesterce, 
Now bend our steps? 
Look to the urn once more. 
Read over the inscription. 
Funeral relics 
I cannot touch: nothing I dread so deeply. 
Thou hast a timid soul, Sardanapalus. 
(Reads) Here Liss Trierinvs, Son or TRIcIPiITinus, 
DerpositEp anv Burtep. Oh me, miserable! 
My heart is in my throat. The smell of gold, 
I have heard, is always sweet :¢ but this is redolent 
Of dire aromata ;{ even through the mass 
Of treacherous lead,§ that covers down the ashes. 
So well perfumed, the dead has been much honoured, 
Had I but listened to the magpie’s warning, 
I had not fall’n in this calamity. 
Nor I, had I obeyed the admonition 
Given me this morning by a crop-tailed dog. 
What admonition ? 
As I left the house, 
He ran between my legs, and tripped me backward. 
What had I done to thee, old Euclio, 
Thou shouldst deride me in thy life and death? 
What shall we do now? 
What remains to us, 
But to revenge ourselves on Euclio’s son, 
And make us pastime of his credulous fear ? 
Peep in, and mark. Take care he sees you not. 
He and his men are ranged within the doors, 
All armed with rods and cudgels. 
* —. majore domus gemitu, majore tumultu, 
Planguntur nummi, quam funera. Nemo dolorem 
Fingit in hoc casu, vestem deducere summam 
Contentus, vexare oculos humore coacto. 
Ploratur lacrimis amissa pecunia veris. 
Juv. xiii, 130—134. 
Feigned sorrow oft in funeral rites appears ; 
The loss of gold is wept with real tears, 


Lucri bonus est odor ex re 
Qualibet. Juv. xiv. 204, 5. 


Alluding to the well-known anecdote of Vespasian.—Sueton. Vesp. 23. 


t Alluding to the sweet herbs which it was customary to lay over the ashes ; 
and which may have been placed in the urn by Euclio, to increase the deception. 


§ The lead was well imagined, to give probability to the apparent weight. 
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; Keeping guard 
*Gainst Evil Fortune. Now approach, all frighten them. 
Say thou art she, and threaten to break in. 

Ho! Querolus? 
Who calls? 
Quick! let me in. 
. For what? 
That I may enter my old quarters. 
Zeta! Pantolabus! stand by the doors, 
Hence, Evil Fortune! whither the Great Master 
Conveyed thee. 
He predicted my return ; 
And I am here. 
Wert thou Good Fortune even, 
Thou shouldst not enter. 
Thunder at the door, 
To draw the men aside, while through the window 
We cast this funeral urn. Oh, Querolus! 
Receive the treasure which old Euclio left thee. 
Such wealth be ever thine, and such thy children’s. 
Now, all on board, lest from this sacrilege 
Arise some peril to our liberties. 


They make off accordingly ; but Sardanapalus cannot be satisfied, unless 
he enjoys the terror of Querolus, on receiving through his window a visit 
from the dead. He puts his ear to the door. He is astounded by shouts 
of joy, and the jingling of gold. The broken urn has scattered its contents 
on the floor. He hastens back to his comrades; thinking that, if he 
remains, he may be apprehended for a thief, without having the pleasure 
of their company. 

The Lar enters again :— 


Lar. The urn has yielded up its weight of gold; 
Rendered true faith to its depositor ; 
Deluded the deluders ; robbed the thieves. 
The simulated death gives the son life, 
Restoring what the living father hid. 
Hence let men learn, that none may win or lose, 
But by the will of a divinity.* 
My office is absolved to Querolus ; 
But now that thief and cheat, Mandrogerus, 
Will I draw thither,to put forth his claim 
To half the treasure, on old Euclio’s letter, 
Where he shall find himself in deep dilemma, 
And bear the burthen of his own misdeed. 


Querolus, and his friend the Arbiter, enter, discussing the circumstances 
of the buried treasure, the provident device of Euclio, the singular modes 
of abstraction and restoration. Mandrogerus enters, and after some preli- 
minary, presents the letter. Querolus reads it : 


‘ Euclio bids health to his son, Querolus. 
Dreading to trust a stranger, or a slave, 
I send my faithful friend, Mandrogerus, 
To show thee, without fraud, what I have left thee. 
This being done, give him one half the treasure, 
In compensation of his faith and pains.’ 
Quer. You were, abroad, my father’s friend and comrade? 
Mand. The letter shows it. 
Quer. Show me, then, the treasure 
Which we are to divide. 


* There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we may. 
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Mand. I have delivered it 
Untouched to you. 
Quer. Indeed! 
Mand. Do you deny it? 
Quer. To me? an untouched treasure? Why, what treasure? 
Mand. That which your father left. 
uer 


, Where is it, then? 
Here is the Arbiter, to make partition. 
Mand. I say ’tis in your hands. 
Quer. From yours? 
Mand. From mine. 
Quer. ’Twas in your hands, then? 
Mand. Yes, and might have staid there: 
The whole: I only claim my honest share. 
Quer. You stir not hence until you render it. 
Mand, Why, I have rendered it. 
Quer. To whom? When? How? 
Mand. To-day. Here. Through the window. 
Quer. Whence, then, came it ? 
Mand. From the sacrarium. 
wer. ‘How went it thence ? 
Mand. Out through the door. You bore it out yourself, 
Quer. You were to show it to me without fraud. 
But this is idle talk. The thing appears not. 
Where is this treasure ? 
Mand. I have given it to thee. 
I swear by all the gods. “Twas in an urn. 
I pitched it through the window. 
Quer. Brave confession ! 
This, then, is he, oh worthy Arbiter! 
Who hurled into my house that funeral urn. 
Pantolabus, the fragments.—Can you read 
What here is written ? 
Mand. I have read, and read it. 
‘ Here ties TRIERINUS, 80N OF TRICIPITINUS, 
DEPOSITED AND BURIED.” 


er. Not content 
With failing in your duty to the living, 
You have made sport and mockery of the dead ; 
Broken into the tomb; dug up the ashes ; 
Borne them abroad into the public way ; 
Stolen the treasure which was buried with them ; 
And hurled the fatal relics through the window, 
To scatter on the floor, and thus pollute 
The house thou first hadst plundered. 

Mand. Fare thee well. 
I seek no more. Fortune abandons me. 


=Querolus, however, will not let him go. They examine and cross- 
examine him; threaten to take him to the pretor; but give him the choice 
of the charge which they shall make against him, whether it shall be for 
robbery or sacrilege. He tries a defence on each charge severally, and 
gives up both points in despair, leaving it to them to charge him with 
whichever they please—either the theft, which he could not commit, or the 
sacrilege, which he would not have committed. But he throws himself on 
their mercy, and only entreats to be allowed to depart. The Arbiter now 
intercedes for him, as having been really, however unfaithfully, the means 
of Querolus’s wealth. And Querolus, who had been previously disposed to 
be generous towards him, agrees to give him maintenance, and receive him 
inte his household. : 
Sycophanta and Sardanapalus then present themselves. They solicit a 
small participation in Querolus’s bounty. They are aware, that one house 
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does not take three hungry idlers; but they implore a moderate donation, 
to speed them on another quest. Querolus replies : 


Let the beaten parasite 
Have compensation for his injuries. 


And immediately follows a sort of epilogue, in the form of a senatus- 
consultum, fixing a tariff of compensation or torn clothes, bruises, broken 
bones, and all = forms of injury to which parasites are liable. This 
was most probably subjoined as an exposition of Querolus’s last words. 

In this view of the conclusion, we follow the old reading: Mercedem 
vulnerum victus recipiat Parasitus. In convivio si fuerit veste discissus, 
&c. Klinkhamer terminates the comedy thus: 


vulnerum mercedem victus recipiat. 
Pauca desiderantur. 


And after some preliminary, presents the final passage as a pannus assutus : 
Parasitvs. In convivio si fuerit, &c. 


Three of the editors of this comedy, and many other writers, have 
spoken of it in the highest terms of praise. Gruter and Pareus disparaged 
it. Cannegeiter thinks that ‘none can disparage it but those who do not 
understand it.’ The ill-humour of Gruter and Pareus appears to have 
been excited chiefly from the MSS. bearing on the title, Plauti Querolus ; 
but this was not the fault of the author, who speaks of himself as treading 
in Plautus’s steps. The assignment of the authorship to Plautus must have 
been very ancient, for Servius, in his Commentary on Virgil (Mn. iii. 226), 
cites it as Plauti Querolus. 

Danielis calls it ‘a comedy, not less remarkable as a singular relic of 
antiquity, than admirable from the novelty of its argument.’ Rittershusius 
says, this comedy ‘ requires no eulogium from him, being sufficiently recom- 
mended by its wonderful variety of argument, the gravity of its sentences, 
and the Teemeo of its comic diction.’ Klinkhimer concurs in these esti- 
mates, and adds the commendation of exemplary propriety and modesty. 
He expresses his surprise, that a work so well worthy to be generally read 
should have been left to lurk in the libraries of the curious. 

Barthius panegyrizes ‘the simple elegance and acute sense of the col- 
loquies, and their excellent adaptation to the several characters of the 
speakers ;’ adding, that ‘the more it is read, the more its sense and elo- 
quence will be perceived.’ 

Klinkhimer’s pains on this comedy have been worthily and successfully 
bestowed. We feel grateful to him, for the form in which he has presented 
it to us; and shall be highly gratified if our readers shall derive, from our 
necessarily limited exposition, any portion of the pleasure which we have 
received from the work itself. 

M. 8. O. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ YEAST,’ AND ‘THE SAINT’S TRAGEDY.’ 


CuHapTer V. 
A DAY IN ALEXANDRIA, 


WN the meanwhile Philammon, with 
his hosts, the Goths, had been 
slipping downthe stream. Passing, 
one after another, world-old cities 
now dwindled to decaying towns, and 
numberless canal-mouths, now fast 
falling into ruin with the fields to 
which they ensured fertility, under 
the pressure of Roman extortion and 
mis-rule, they had entered one 
evening the mouth of the great canal 
of Alexandria, slid easily all night 
across the star-bespangled shallows 
of Lake Mareotis, and found them- 
selves, when the next morning 
dawned, among the countless masts 
and noisy quays of the greatest sea- 
port in the world. The motley 
crowd of foreigners, the hubbub of 
all dialects from the Crimea to 
Cadiz, the vast piles of merchandize, 
and heapsof wheat, lying unsheltered 
in that rainless air, the huge bulk 
of the corn ships lading for Rome, 
whose tall sides rose story over 
story, like floating palaces, above the 
buildings of some inner dock—these 
sights, and a hundred more, made 
the young monk think that the world 
did not look at first sight a thing tobe 
despised. In front of heaps of fruit, 
fresh from the market-boats, black 
groups of glossy negro slaves were 
basking and laughing on the quay, 
looking anxiously and cnuttuile 
round in hopes of a purchaser ;— 
they evidently did not think the 
change from dent toil to city luxu- 
ries a change for the worse. Phi- 
lammon turned away his eyes from 
beholding vanity ; but only to meet 
fresh vanity wheresoever they fell. 
He felt crushed by the multitude of 
new objects, stunned by the din 
around; and scarcely recollected 
himself enough to seize the first 
opportunity of escaping from his 
dangerous companions. 

* Holloa!’ roared Smid, the ar- 
mourer, as he scrambled on to the 
steps of the slip ; ‘ you are not going 
to run away without bidding us 
good-bye ?” 


‘Stop with me, boy!’ said old 
Wulf. ‘Isaved you; and you are 
my man.’ 

Philammon turned and hesitated. 

‘I am a monk, and God's man.” 

‘You can be that anywhere. I 
will make you a warrior. 

‘ The weapons of my warfare are 
not of flesh and blood, but prayer 
and fasting,’ answered poor Philam- 
mon, who felt already that he should 
have ten times more need of the 
said weapons in Alexandria, than 
ever he had had in the desert. . . . 
‘Let me go! I am not made for 

our life! I thank you, bless you! 


will pray for you, sir! but let me 
Oo , 


‘Curse the craven hound!’ roared 
half a dozen voices. ‘ Why did you 
not let us have our will with him, 
Prince Wulf? You might have 
expected such gratitude from a 
monk.’ 

‘He owes me my share of the 
sport,’ quoth Smid. ‘ And here it is!’ 
And a hatchet, thrown with prac- 
tised aim, whistled right for Phi- 
lammon’s head—He had just time 
to swerve, and the weapon struck 
and snapped against the granite 
wall behind. 

‘Well saved!’ said Wulf, coolly, 
while the sailors and market-women 
above yelled murder, and the cus- 
tom-house officers, and other con- 
stables and catchpoles of the har- 
bour, rushed to the place—and 
retired again quietly at the thunder 
of the Amal from the boat’s stern— 

‘Never mind! my good fellows! 
we're only Goths; and on a visit to 
the Prefect, too.’ 

‘Only Goths, my donkey-riding 
friends!’ echoed Smid, and at that 
ominous name the whole posse comi- 
tatus tried to look unconcerned, and 
found suddenly that their presence 
was absolutely required in an oppo- 
site direction. 

‘Let him go,’ said Wulf, as he 
stalked up the steps. ‘Let the boy 
go. I never set my heart on any 
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man yet,’ he growled to himself, in 
an under voice, ‘but what he dis- 
appointed me—and I must not ex- 
pect more from this fellow. Come, 
men, ashore, and get drunk !’ 

Philammon, of course, now that 
he had leave to go, longed to stay— 
at all events he must go back and 
thank his hosts. He turned unwil- 
lingly to do so, as hastily as he could, 
— el Pelagia and her gigantic 
lover just entering a palanquin. 
With aeons eyes he approached 
the beautiful basilisk, and stammered 
out some common-place; and she, 
full of smiles, turned to him at 
once. 

‘ Tell us more about yourselfbefore 
we part. You speak such beautiful 
Greek—true Athenian. It is quite 
delightful to hear one’s own accent 
again. Were you ever at Athens ?” 

. “When I was a child; I recollect 
—that is, I think’ 

‘What?’ asked Pelagia, eagerly. 

‘A great house in Athens—and a 

eat battle there—and coming to 

gypt in a ship.’ 

*‘ Heavens!’ said Pelagia, and 
paused ‘How strange! Girls, 
who said he was like me?’ 

‘I’m sure we meant no harm, if 
we did say it in joke,’ pouted one of 
the attendants. 

‘Like me!—you must come and 
see us. I have something to say to 
you. .... You must!’ 

Philammon misinterpreted the 
intense interest of her tone, and if 
he did not shrink back, gave some 
involuntary gesture of reluctance. 
Pelagia laughed aloud. 

‘ Don’t be vain enough to suspect, 
foolish boy, but come! Do you 
think that Lhavenothing totalk about 
but nonsense? Come and see me. 
It may be better for you. I live in 
—,’ and she cele a fashionable 
street, which Philammon, though he 
inwardly vowed not to accept the 
invitation, somehow could not help 
remembering. 

‘Do leave the wild man and come,’ 
growled the Amal from within the 
palanquin. ‘You are not going to 
turn nun, I hope ?’ 

‘Not while the first man I ever 
met in the world stays in it,’ an- 
swered Pelagia, as she skipped into 
the palanquin, taking care to show 
the most lovely white heel and ancle, 
and like the Parthian, send a random 
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arrow as she retreated. But the 
dart was lost on Philammon, who 
had been already hustled away by 
the bevy of laughing attendants, 
amid baskets, dressing-cases, and 
bird-cages, and was fain to make his 
escape into the Babel round, and 
inquire his way to the Patriarch’s 
house. 

‘ Patriarch’s house ?’ answered the 
man whom he first addressed, a little 
lean, swarthy fellow, with me 
black eyes, who, with a basket of 
fruit at his feet, was sunning himself 
on a baulk of timber, meditatively 
chewing papyrus-cane, and examin- 
ing the strangers with a look of 
absurd sagacity. ‘I know it; with- 
out a doubt 1 know it; all Alex- 
andria has good reason to know it. 
Are you a monk ?” 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ Then ask your way of the monks; 
you wont go far without finding 
one.’ 

* But I do not even know the right 
direction: what is your grudge 
against monks, my good man ?” 

‘Look here, my youth; youseem 
too ingenuous for a monk. Don’t 
flatter yourself that it will last. If 

you can wear the sheep-skin, and 

ad the churches here for a month, 
without learning to lie, and slander, 
and clap, and hoot, and perhaps play 
your part in a sedition-and-murder 
satyric drama—why, you are a 
better man than I take you for. I, 
sir, am a Greek, and a philosopher; 
though the whirlpool of matter may 
have, and indeed has, involved my 
ethereal spark in the body of aporter. 
Therefore, youth,’ continued the 
little man, starting up upon his baulk 
like an excited monkey, and stretch- 
ing out one oratoric paw, ‘I bear a 
treble hatred to the monkish tribe. 
First, as a manand ahusband;.. . 
forasforthesmilesof beauty, orother- 
wise,—such as I have I have; and 
the monks, if they had their wicked 
will, would leave neither men nor 
women in the world. Sir, they 
would exterminate the human race 
in a single generation, by a volun- 
tary suicide! Secondly, as a porter ; 
for if all men turned monks, nobody 
would be idle, and the profession of 

rtering would be annihilated. 
Thirdly. sir, as a-philosopher ; for 
as the false coin is odious to the 
true, so is the irrational and animal 
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asceticism of the monk, to the logical 
and methodic self-restraint of one 
who, like your humblest of philoso- 
phers, aspires to a life according to 
the pure reason.’ 

‘And pray,’ asked Philammon, 
half-laughing, ‘who has been your 
tutor in philosophy ?” 

‘The fountain of classic wisdom, 
Hypatia herself. As the ancient 
sage—the name is unimportant to a 
monk—pumped water nightly that 
he might study by day, so I, the 
guardian of cloaks and parasols at 
the sacred doors of her lecture-room, 
imbibe celestial knowledge. From 
my youth I felt in me a soul above 
the matter-entangled herd. She 
revealed to me the glorious fact, that 
I am a spark of Divinity itself. A 
fallen star, I am, sir!’ continued he, 
pensively, stroking his lean stomach 
—‘a fallen star !—fallen, if the dig- 
nity of philosophy will allow of the 
simile, among the hogs of the lower 
world—indeed, into the hog-bucket 
itself. Well, after all, I will show 
you the way to the Archbishop's. 
There is a philosophic pleasure in 
opening one’s treasures to the modest 
young. Perhaps you will assist me 

»y carrying this basket of fruit?’ 
And the little man jumped up, put 
his basket on Philammon’s head, 
and trotted off up a neighbouring 
street. 

Philammon followed, half con- 
temptuous, half wondering at what 
this philosophy might be, which 
could feed the self-conceit of any- 
thing so abject as his ragged little 
apish guide ; but the novel roar and 
whirl of the street, the perpetual 
stream of busy faces, the line of 
eurricles, palanquins, laden asses, 
camels, elephants, which met and 
passed him, and squeezed him up 
steps and into doorways, as they 
threaded their way through the 
great Moon-gate into the ample 
street beyond, drove everything 
from his mind but wondering curio- 
sity, and a vague, helpless dread of 
that great living wilderness, more 
terrible than any dead wilderness of 
sand which he had left behind. 
Already he longed for the repose, 
the silence of the Laura—for faces 
which knew him and smiled upon 
him; but it was too late to turn 

*k now. 


His guide held on for more than 
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a mile up the great main street, 
crossed in the centre of the city, at 
right angles, by one equally magni- 
ficent, at each end of which, miles 
away, appeared, dim and distant 
over the heads of the living stream 
of passengers, the yellow sand-hills 
of the desert ; while at the end of 
the vista in front of them gleamed 
the blue harbour, through a net- 
work of countless masts. 

At last they reached the quay at 
the opposite end of the street; and 
there burst on Philammon’s asto- 
nished eyes a vast semicircle of blue 
sea, ringed with palaces and towers. 
.. +. He stopped involuntarily ; 
and his little guide stopped also, 
and looked askance at the young 
monk, to watch the effect which that 
= panorama should produce on 

im. 

‘ There! Behold our works! 
Us Greeks!—us benighted hea- 
thens! Look at it, and feel yourself 
what you are, a very small, con- 
ceited, ignorant young person, who 
fancies that your new religion gives 
you a right to despise every one 
else. Did Christians make all this? 
Did Christians build that pharos 
there on the left horn—wonder of 
the world? Did Christians raise 
that mile-long mole which runs to- 
wards the land, with its two draw- 
bridges, connecting the two ports? 
Did Christians build this esplanade, 
or this gate of the sun above our 
heads? Or that Cesareum on our 
right here? Look at those obelisks 
before it!’ And he pointed upwards 
to those two world-famous ones, one 
of which still lies on its ancient site, 
as Cleopatra’s needle. ‘ Look up! 
look up, I say, and feel small—very 
small indeed! Did Christians raise 
them, or engrave them from base to 
point, with the wisdom of the an- 
cients? Did Christians build that 
Museum next to it, or design its 
statues and its frescoes—now, alas! 
re-echoing no more to the hummings 
of the Attic bee? Did they pile up 
out of the waves that palace Sea 
it, or that Exchange, or fill that 
Temple of Neptune with breathin 
brass and blushing marble? Did 
they build that Timonium on the 
point where Antony, worsted at 
Actium, forgot his shame in Cleo- 
patra’s arms? Did they quarry out 
that island of Antirrhodus into a 
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nest of docks, or cover those waters 
with the sails of every nation under 
heaven? Speak! Thou son of bats 
and moles—thou six feet of sand— 
thou mummy out of the cliff caverns! 
Can monks do works like these ?” 

‘Other men have laboured, and we 
have entered into their labours,’ 
answered Philammon, trying to seem 
as unconcerned as he could. He 
was, indeed, too utterly astonished 
to be angry atanything. The over- 
whelming vastness, suuliiplicity, and 
magnificence of the whole scene; 
the range of buildings, such as 
mother earth never, perhaps, carried 
on her lap before or since; the ex- 
traordinary variety of form—the 

ure Doric and Ionic of the earlier 
tolemies, the barbaric and confused 
gorgeousness of the later Roman, 
and here and there an imitation of 
the grand elephantine style of old 
Egypt, its gaudy colours relieving, 
while they deepened, the effect of 
its massive and simple outlines; the 
eternal repose of that great belt of 
stone contrasting with the restless 
ripple of the glittering harbour, and 
the busy sails which crowded out 
into the sea beyond, like white doves 
taking their flight into boundless 
space ;—all dazzled, overpowered, 
saddened him This was the 
world. .... Was it not beautiful ? 
. . . » Must not the men who made 
all this have been—if not great... . 
yet ....heknewnot what? Surely 
they had great souls and noble 
thoughts in them! Surely there 
was something godlike in being able 
to create such things! Not for 
themselves alone, too; but for a 
nation—for generations yet unborn. 
. . . . And there was the sea . 
and beyond it, nations of men innu- 
His imagination was 
dizzy with thinking of them 
Were they all doomed—lost? .... 
Had God no love for them? 

At last, recovering himself, he re- 
collected his errand, and again asked 
his way to the Archbishop's house. 

‘ This way, O youthful nonentity !’ 
answered the little man, leading the 
way round the great front of the 
Cesareum, at the foot of the obe- 
lisks. 

Philammon’s eye fell on some 
new masonry in the pediment, orna- 
mented with Christian symbols. 

‘How? Is this a church ?” 
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‘It is the Casareum. It has be- 
come temporarily a church. The 
immortal gods have, for the time 
being, condescended to waive their 
rights; but it is the Cesareum, 
nevertheless. This way; down this 
street to the right. There,’ said he, 
pointing to a doorway in the side of 
the Museum,’ is the last haunt of 
the Muses—the lecture-room of 
Hypatia, the school of my unwor- 
thiness..... And here,’ stopping 
at the door of a splendid house on 
the opposite side of the street, ‘ is 
the residence of that blest favourite 
of Athene—Neith, as the barbarians 
of Egypt would denominate the 
goddess—we men of Macedonia re- 
tain the time-honoured Grecian 
nomenclature You may put 
down your basket.’ And he knocked 
at the door, and delivering the fruit 
to a black porter, made a polite 
obeisance to Philammon, and seemed 
on the point of taking his departure. 

‘But where is the Archbishop’s 
house ?” 

‘Close to the Serapeium. You 
cannot miss the place: four hundred 
columns of marble, now ruined by 
Christian persecutors, stand on an 
eminence 

*‘ But how far off?’ 

* About three miles; 
gate of the Moon.’ 

‘Why, was not that the gate by 
which we entered the city on the 
other side ?” 

‘Exactly so. You will know your 
way back, having already traversed 
it.’ 

Philammon checked a decidedly 
carnal inclination to seize the little 
fellow by the throat, and knock his 
head against the wall, and contented 
himself by saying— 

‘Then do you actually mean to 
say, you heathen villain, that you 
have taken me six or seven miles 
out of my road ?” 

‘Good words, young man. If you 
do me harm, I call for help; we are 
close to the Jews’ quarter, and there 
are some thousands there who will 
swarm out like wasps on the chance 
of beating a monk to death. Yet 
that which I have done, I have 
done with good purpose. First, po- 
litically, or according to practical 
wisdom—in order that you, not I, 
might carry the basket. Next, phi- 
losophically, or according to the in- 


near the 
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tuitions of the pure reason—in order 
that you might, by beholding the 
magnificence of that great civiliza- 
tion which your fellows wish to de- 
stroy, learn that you are an ass, and 
a tortoise, and a nonentity ; and so 
beholding yourself to be nothing, 
may be moved to become something.’ 
nd he moved off. 

Philammon seized him by the 
collar of his ragged tunic, and held 
him in a grip from which the little 
man, though he twisted like an eel, 
could not escape. 

* Peaceably, if you will. If not, 
by main force. You shall go back 
with me, and show me every step of 
the way. It is a just penalty.’ 

‘The philosopher conquers cir- 
cumstances by submitting to them. 
I go peaceably. Saaeek the base 
necessities of the hog-bucket side of 
existence compel me of themselves 
back to the Moon-gate, for another 
early fruit job.’ 

So they went back together. 

Now why Philammon’s thoughts 
should have been running on the 
next new specimen of womankind to 
whom he had beenintroduced, though 
only in name, let psychologists tell, 
but certainly, after & had walked 
some half-mile in silence, he sud- 
denly woke up, as out of many medi- 
tations, and asked— 

* But who is this Hypatia of whom 
you talk so much?’ 

‘Who is Hypatia, rustic? The 
Queen of Alexandria! In wit, 
Athene; Hera in majesty; in beauty, 
Aphrodite!’ 

* And who are they?’ asked Phi- 
lammon. 

The porter stopped; surveyed him 
slowly from foot to head with an ex- 
pression of boundiess pity and con- 
tempt, and was in the act of walking 
off in the ecstasy of his disdain, 
when he was brought to suddenly by 
Philammon’s strong arm. 

‘Ah!—I recollect. There is a 
compact .... Whois Athene? The 
goddess, giver of wisdom. Hera, 
spouse of Zeus, Queen of the Celes- 
tials. Aphrodite, mother of love. 
.... You are not expected to un- 
derstand.’ 

Philammon did understand, how- 
ever, so much as this, that Hypatia 
was a very unique and wonderful 
person in the mind of his little guide; 
and therefore asked the only further 
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ney which he could as yet 
test any Alexandrian phenomenon— 

‘ And is she a friend of the Pa- 
triarchs?” 

The porter opened his eyes very 
wide, put his middle finger in a 
careful and complicated fashion be- 
tween his fore and third finger, 
and extending it playfully toward 
Philammon, performed therewith 
certain mysterious signals, the effect 
whereof being totally lost on him, 
the little man stopped, took another 
look at Philammon’s stately figure, 
and answered— 

* Of the human race in general, 
my young friend. The philosopher 
must rise above the individual, to 
the contemplation of the universal 
.... Aha!—Here is something 
worth seeing, and the gates are open.’ 
And he stopped at the portal of a 
vast building. 

‘Ts this the patriarch’s house?’ 

‘The Patriarch’s tastes are more 
plebeian. He lives, they say, in two 
dirty little rooms—knowing what 
is fit for him. The Patriarch’s 
house? Its antipodes, my young 
friend—that is, if such beings have 
a cosmic existence, on which point 
Hypatia has her doubts. This 1s the 
temple of art and beauty; the Del- 
phic tripod of poetic inspiration; the 
solace of the earth-worn drudge; in 
a word, the theatre; which your pa- 
triarch, if he could, would convert to- 
morrow into a but the philoso- 
pher must not revile. Ah! I see 
the prefect’s apparitors at the gate. 
He is making the polity, as we call 
it here; the dispositions; settling, 
in short, the bill of fare for the day, 
in compliance with the public palate. 
A facetious pantomime dances here 
on this day every week—admired by 
some, the Jews especially. To the 
more classic taste, many of his move- 
ments—his recoil, especially—are 
wanting in the true antique severity 
—might be called perhaps, on the 
whole, indecent. Still the weary 
pilgrim must be amused. Let us 
step in and hear.’ 

But before Philammon could re- 
fuse, an uproar arose within, a rush 
outward of the mob, and inward of 
the eee apparitors. 

‘It is false!’ shouted many voices. 
‘A Jewish calumny! The man is 
innocent!’ 

‘ There’s no more sedition in him 
x 
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than there is in me,’ roared a fat 
butcher, who looked as ready to fell 
aman as an ox. ‘ He was always 
the first and the last to clap the holy 
patriarch at sern:on.’ 

* Dear tender soul,’ whimpered a 
woman; ‘and I said to him only 
this morning, why don’t you flog my 
boys, Master Hierax? how can you 
expect them to learn if they are not 
flogged? And he said, he never could 
abide the sight of a rod, it made his 
back tingle so.’ 

‘Which was plainly a prophecy!’ 

‘And proves him innocent; for 
how wala he prophecy if he wasn’t 
one of the holy ones?’ 

‘Monks to the rescue! Hierax 
a Christian is taken and tortured in 
the theatre!’ thundered a wild her- 
mit, his beard and hair streaming 
about his chest and shoulders. 

‘ Nitria! Nitria! For God and 
the mother of God, monks of Nitria! 
Down with the Jewish slanderers! 
Down with heathen tyrants!’—And 
the mob, reinforced as if by magic 
by hundreds from without, swept 
down the huge vaulted passage, 
carrying Philammon and the porter 
with them. 

‘ My friends’—quoth the little 
man, trying to look philosophically 
calm, though he was fairly off his 
legs, and hanging between heaven 
and earth on the elbows of the by- 
standers ; ‘ whence this tumult?’ 

‘The Jews got up a cry that 
Hierax wanted to raise a riot. Curse 
them and their Sabbath, they're 
always rioting on Saturdays about 
this dancer of theirs, instead of 
working like honest Christians!’ 

‘ And rioting on Sunday instead. 
Ahem! sectarian differences, which 
the philosopher’'— 

The rest of the sentence disap- 
peared with the speaker, as a sudden 
opening of the mob let him drop, 
and buried him under innumerable 
legs. 

Philammon, furious at the notion 
of persecution, maddened by the 
cries around him, found himself 
bursting fiercely through the crowd, 
till he reached the front ranks, where 
tall gates of open iron work barred 
all further progress, but left a full 
view of the tragedy which was enact- 
ing within, where the poor innocent 
wretch, suspended from a gibbet, 
writhed and shrieked at every 
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stroke of the hide-whips of his ior- 
mentors. 

In vain Philammon and the monks 
around him knocked and beat at the 
pes they were only answered by 

aughter and taunts from the appa- 

ritors within, curses on the tur- 
bulent mob of Alexandria, with 
its patriarch, clergy, saints, and 
churches, and promises to each and 
all outside, that their turn would 
come next; while the piteous screams 
grew fainter and more faint, and at 
last, with a convulsive shudder, 
motion and suffering ceased for ever 
in the poor mangled body. 

‘They have killed him! Mar- 
tyred him! Back to the Arch- 
bishop! To the Patriarch’s house : 
he will avenge us!’ And as the 
horrible news, and the watchword 
which followed it, passed outwards 
through the crowd, they wheeled 
round as one man, and poured 
through street after street towards 
Cyril’s house, while Philammon, be- 
side himself with horror, rage, and 
pity, hurried onward with them. 

A tumultuous hour, or more, was 
passed in the street, before he could 
gain entrance; and then he was 
swept, along with the mob in which 
he had been fast wedged, through a 
dark low passage, and landed breath- 
less in a quadrangle of mean and 
new buildings, overhung by the four 
hundredstately columns of theruined 
Serapeium. ‘The grass was already 
growing on the ruined capitals and 
architraves..... Little did even its 
destroyers dream then, that the day 
would come when one only of that 
four hundred would be left, as 
‘Pompey’s Pillar,’ toshow what the 
men of old could think and do. 

Philammon at last escaped from 
the crowd, and putting the letter 
which he had carried in his bosom 
into the hands of one of the priests 
who was mixing with the mob, was 
beckoned by him into a corridor, and 
up a flight of stairs, and into a large, 
low, mean room, and there, by virtue 
of the world-wide free-masonry 
which Christianity had, for the first 
time on earth, established, found 
himself in five minutes awaiting the 
summons of the most powerful man 
south of the Mediterranean. 

A curtain hung across the door of 
the inner chamber, through which 
Philammon could hear plainly the 
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steps of some one walking up and 
down hurriedly and fiercely. 

‘ They will drive me to it!’ at last 
burst out a deep sonorous voice. 
‘ They will drive me to it. . . Their 
blood be on their own head! Is it 
not enough for them to blaspheme 
God and his church, to have the 
monopoly of all the cheating, fortune- 
telling, usury, sorcery, and coining 
of the city, but they must deliver 
my clergy into the hands of the 
tyrant ?” 

‘It was so even in the a 
time,’ suggested a softer, 
more unpleasant voice. 

‘Then it shall be so no longer! 
God has given me the power to sto 
them; and God do so to me, an 
more also, if I do not use that power. 
To-morrow I sweep out this Augean 
stable of villany, and leave not a 
Jew to blaspheme and cheat in 
Alexandria.’ 

‘I am afraid such a judgment, 
however righteous, might offend his 
excellency?’ 

‘His excellency! His tyranny! 
Why does Orestes truckle to these 
circumcised, but because they lend 
money to him and to his creatures ? 
He would keep up a den of fiends in 
Alexandria if they would do as much 
for him—and then to play them off 
against me and mine, to bring Re- 
ligion into contempt by setting the 
mob together by the ears, and to end 
with outrages like this! Seditious! 
Have they not cause enough? The 
sooner I remove one of their tempta- 
tions, the better: let the other 
tempter beware, lest his judgment 
be at hand !’ 

‘The prefect, your holiness?’ 
asked the other voice, slyly. 

* Who spoke of the prefect ? Who- 
soever is a tyrant, and a murderer, 
and an oppressor of the poor, and a 
favourer of the philosophy which 
despises and enslaves the poor, 
should not he perish, though he be 
seven times a prefect?’ 

At this juncture Philammon, 
thinking perhaps that he had already 
heard too much, notified his presence 
by some slight noise, at which the 
secretary, as he seemed to be, hastily 
lifted the curtain, and somewhat 
sharply demanded his business. The 
names of Pambo and Arsenius, how- 
ever, seemed to pacify him at once, 
and the trembling youth was ushered 
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into the presence of him who in 
reality, though not in name, sat on 
the throne of the Pharaohs. 

Not, indeed, in their outward 
pomp ; the furniture of the chamber 
was but a grade above that of the 
artizans ; the dress of the great man 
was coarse and simple; if personal 
vanity peeped out anywhere, it was 
in the careful arrangement of the 
bushy beard, and of the few curlin 
locks which the tonsure had spared. 
But the height and majesty of his 
figure, the stern and massive beauty 
of his features, and the flashing eye, 
curling lip, and projecting brow—all 
marked him as one born to com- 
mand. As the youth entered, Cyril 
stopped short in his walk, and look- 
ing him through and through, with 
a glance which burnt upon his cheeks 
like fire, and made him all but wish 
the kindly earth would open and 
hide him, took the letters, read them, 
and then began. 

‘Philammon. A Greek. You 
are said to have learned to obey. If 
so, you have also learned to rule. 
Your father-abbot has transferred 
you to my tutelage. You are now 
to obey me.’ 

‘ And I will.’ 

‘Well said. Go to that window, 
then, and leap into the court.’ 

Philammon walked to it, and 
opened it. The pavement was full 
twenty feet below; but his business 
was to obey, and not take measure- 
ments. There was a flower in a vase 
upon the sill. He quietly removed 
it, and in an instant more would 
have leapt, for life or death, when 
Cyril’s voice thundered ‘ Stop!’ 

‘The lad will pass, my Peter. I 
shall not be afraid, now, for the 
secrets which he may have over- 
heard.’ 

Peter smiled assent, looking all 
the while as if he thought it a great 
pity that the young man had not 

een allowed to put talebearing out 
of his own power, by breaking his 
neck. 

‘You wish to see the world? 
Perhaps you have seen something 
of it to-day.’ 

‘I saw the murder ——’ 

‘Then you saw what you came 
hither to see; what the world is, 
and what justice and mercy it can 
deal out. You would not dislike to 


see God's reprisals to man’s tyranny? 
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. » » Orto be a fellow-worker with 
God therein, if I judge rightly by 
your looks ?’ 

‘I would avenge that man.’ 

‘Ah! my poor simple school- 
master! And his fate is the portent 
of portents to you now! Sta 
awhile, till you have gone wit. 
Ezekiel into the inner chambers of 
the devil’s temple, and you will see 
worse things than these — women 
weeping for Thammuz; bemoaning 
the decay of an idolatry which they 
themselves disbelieve—That, too, is 
on the list of Hercules’ labours, 
Peter mine.’ 

At this moment a deacon entered 
-... Your Holiness, the rabbis 
of the accursed nation are below, 
at your summons. We brought 
them in through the back gate, for 
fear of —’ 

‘Right, right. An accident to 
them might have ruined us. I shall 
not forget you. Bring them up. 
Peter, take this youth, introduce 
him to the parabolani . . . . Who 
will be the best man for him to work 
under?’ 

‘The brother Theopompus is 
especially sober and gentle.’ 

Cyril shook his head laughingly. 
. .. « ‘Go into the next room, my 
son. . . . No, Peter, put him under 
some fiery saint, some trueBoanerges, 
who will talk him down, and work 
him to death, and show him the 
best and the worst of everything. 
Cleitophon will be the man. Now 
then, fet me see my engagements : 
five minutes for these Jews—Orestes 
did not choose to frighten them : let 
us see whether Cyril cannot ; then 
an hour to look over the hospital 
accounts ; an hour for the schools; 
a half hour for the reserved cases of 
distress ; and another half hour for 
myself; and then divine service. 
See that the boy isthere. Do bring 
in every one in their turn, Peter 
mine. Somuch time goes in hunting 
for this man and that man . ; 
and life is too short for all that. 
Where are these Jews?’ and Cyril 
aes into the latter half of his 

ay’swork with that untiringenergy, 
self-sacrifice and method which com- 
manded for him, in spite of all sus- 
picions of his violence, ambition, 
and intrigue, the loving awe and 
implicit obedience of several hundred 
thousand human beings. 
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So Philammon went out with the 
parabolani, a sort of organized guild 
of district visitors And in 
their company, he saw that after- 
noon the dark side of that world, 
whereof the harbour-panorama had 
been the bright one. In squalid 
misery, filth, profligacy, ignorance, 
ferocity, discontent, neglected in 
body, lien and soul, by the civil 
authorities, proving their existence 
only in aimless and sanguinary riots, 
there they starved and rotted, heap 
on heap, the masses of the old Greek 
population, close to the great food- 
exporting harbour of the world. 
Among these, fiercely perhaps, and 
fanatically, but still among them, 
and for them, laboured those district 
visitors, night and day. And so 
Philammon toiled away with them, 
carrying food and clothing, helping 
sick to the hospital, and dead to the 
burial; cleaning out the infected 
houses—for the fever was all but 
perennial in those quarters — and 
comforting the dying with the good 
news of forgiveness from above, till 
the larger number had to return for 
evening service. He, however, was 
kept by his superior, watching at a 
sick bed-side, and it was late at 
night before he got home, and was 
reported to Peter the Reader as 
having acquitted himself like ‘a man 
of God,’ as, indeed, without the 
least thought of doing anything 
noble or self-sacrificing, he had truly 
done, being a monk. And so he 
threw himself on a truckle bed, in 
one of the many cells which opened 
off a long corridor, and fell fast 
asleep in a minute. 

He was just weltering about in a 
dreary dream -jumble of Goths 
dancing with district visitors, Pela- 
gin as an angel, with peacock’s wings ; 

[ypatia with horns and cloven feet, 
riding three hippopotami at once, 
round the theatre ; Cyril standing at 
an open window, cursing frightfully, 
and pelting him with flower-pots ; 
and a similar self-sown after crop of 
his day's impressions, when he was 
awakened by the tramp of hurried 
feet in the street outside, and shouts, 
which gradually, as he became con- 
scious, shaped themselves into cries 
of ‘ Alexander's church is on fire! 
Help, good Christians! Fire! — 

Whereat he sat up in his truckle- 
bed, tried to recollect where he was, 
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and having with some trouble suc- 
ceeded, threw on his sheep-skin, and 
jumped up to ask the news from the 
deacons and monks who were hur- 
rying along the corridor outside. 
‘Yes, Alexander’s church was on 
fire;’ and down the stairs they 
poured, across the courtyard, and 
out into the street, Peter’s tall figure 
serving asa standard and rallying 
point. 

As they rushed out through the 
gateway, Philammon, dazzled by the 
sudden transition from the darkness 
within to the blaze of moon and 
starlight which flooded the street, 
and walls, and shining roofs, hung 
back a moment. That hesitation 
pay saved his life; for in an 
instant he saw a dark figure spring 
out of the shadow, a long knife 
flashed across his eyes, and a priest 
next to him sunk upon the pavement 
with a groan, while the assassin 
dashed ‘off down the street, hotly 
pursued by monks and parabolani. 

Philammon, who ran Tike a desert 
ostrich, had soon outstripped all but 
Peter, when several more dark 
figures sprang out of doorways and 
corners, and joined, or seemed to 
join, the pursuit. Suddenly, how- 
ever, after running a hundred yards, 
they drew up — the mouth of 
a side street; the assassin stopped 
also. Peter, suspecting sonatas 
wrong, slackened his pace, and 
caught Philammon’s arm. 

* Do you see those fellows in the 
shadow ?” 

But, before Philammon could an- 
swer, some thirty or forty men, 
their daggers gleaming in the moon- 
light, moved out into the middle of 
the street, and received the fugitives 
into their ranks. What was the 
meaning of it? Here was a pleasant 
taste of the ways of the most Chris- 
tian and civilized city of the Empire! 

‘Well,’ thought Philammon, ‘I 
have come out to see the world, and 
I seem, at this rate, to be likely to 
see enough of it.’ 

Peter turned at once, and fled as 
quickly as he had pursued; while 
Philammon, considering discretion 
the better part of valour, followed, 
ee they rejoined their party, breath- 
ess. 

‘There is an armed mob at the 
end of the street.’ 


‘Assassins!’ ‘Jews!’ ‘A con- 
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spiracy !’ Up rose a Babel of doubt- 
ful voices. The foe appeared in 
sight, advancin stealthily, and the 
whole party took to flight, led once 
more by Peter, who seemed deter- 
mined to make free use, in behalf of 
his own safety, of the long legs 
which nature had given him. 

Philammon followed, sulkily and 
unwillingly, at a foot’s pace; but he 
had not gone a dozen yards when a 
= voice at his feet called to 

im— 

‘Help! mercy! Donot leave me 
here to be murdered! I am a 
Christian; indeed I am a Christian!’ 

Philammon stooped, and lifted 
from the ground a comely negro 
woman, weeping, and shivering in a 
few tattered remnants of clothing. 

‘I ran out when they said the 
church was on fire,’ sobbed the poor 
creature, ‘and the Jews beat and 
wounded me. They tore my shawl 
and tunic off me before i could 
get away from them; and then our 
own people ran over me, and trod 
me down. And now my husband 
will beat me, if I ever get home. 
Quick! up this side street, or we 
shall be murdered !’ 

The armed men, whosoever they 
were, were close on them. There 
was no time to be lost ; and Philam- 
mon, assuring her that he would not 
desert her, hurried her up the side 
street which she pointed out. But 
the pursuers had caught sight of 
them, and while the mass held on up 
the main street, three or four turned 
aside and gave chase. The poor 
negress could only limp along, and 
Philammon, unharmed, looked back, 
end saw the bright steel points 
gleaming in the moonlight, and made 
up his mind to die as a monk should. 
Nevertheless, youth is hopeful. One 
chance for life! He thrust the ne- 
sress into a dark doorway, where 
1er colour hid her well enough, and 
had just time to ensconce himself 
behind a pillar, when the foremost 

ursuer reached him. He held his 
yreath in fearful suspense. Should 
he be seen? He would not die with- 
out a struggle, at least. No! the 
fellow ran on, panting. But in a 
minute more, another came up, saw 
him suddenly, and sprang aside 
startled. That start saved Philam- 
mon. Quick as a cat, he leapt upon 
him, felled him to the earth with a 
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single blow, tore the dagger from 
his hand, and sprang to his feet 
again just in time to strike his new 
weapon full into the third pursuer’s 
face. The man put his hand to his 
head, and recoiled against a fellow- 
ruffian, who was close on his heels. 
Philammon, flushed with victory, 
took advantage of the confusion, and 
before the worthy pair could re- 
cover, dealt them eee blows 
which, luckily for them, came from 
an unpractised hand, or the young 
monk might have had more than 
one life to answer for. As it was, 
they turned and limped off, cursing 
in an unknown tongue ; and Philam- 
mon found himself triumphant and 
alone, with the trembling negress 
and the prostrate ruflian, who, 
stunned by the blow and the fall, 
lay groaning on the pavement. 

It was all over in a minute... . 
The negress was kneeling under the 

teway, pouring out her simple 
eke sieaven for thisunexpected 
deliverance; and Philammon was 
about to kneel too, when a thought 
struck him, and coolly despoiling 
the Jew of his shawl and sash, he 
handed them over to the poor 
negress, considering them fairly 
enough as his own by right of con- 
quest; but, lo and behold! as she 
was overwhelming him with thanks, 
a fresh mob poured into the street 
from the upper end, and were close 
on them before they were aware. 
. . . . A flush of terror and despair, 
-... and then a burst of joy, as, 
by mingled moon-light and torch- 
light, Philammon descried priestly 
robes, and in the fore-front of the 
battle—there being no apparent 
danger — Peter the Reader, who 
seemed anxious to prevent inquiry, 
by beginning to talk as fast as 


possible. 
‘Ah, boy! Safe? The saints be 
raised! We gave you up for dead! 
ho have you here? A prisoner? 
And we have another. He ran 
right into our arms up the street, 
and the Lord delivered him into 


our hand. He must have passed 


you.’ 
*So he did,’ said Philammon, 
dragging up his captive, ‘and here 


is his fellow-scoundrel.’ Whereon 
the two worthies were speedily tied 
together by the elbows; and the 
party marched on once more in 
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search of Alexander’s church, and 
the supposed conflagration. 

Philammon looked round for the 
negress, but she had vanished. He 
was far too much ashamed of being 
known to have been alone with a 
woman to say anything about her. 
Yet he longed to see her again; 
an interest—even something like an 
affection, had already sprung up in 
his heart toward the poor simple 
creature whom he had delivered 
from death. Instead of thinking 
her ungrateful for not staying to 
tell what he had done for her, he 
was thankful to her for having saved 
his blushes, by disappearing so 
ey . . . And he longed to 
tell her so—to know if she was 
hurt—to——. Oh, Philammon! only 
four days from the Laura, and a 
whole regiment of women acquain- 
tances already! True, Providence 
having sent into the world about as 
many women as men, it may be 
difficult to keep out of their way 
altogether. Perhaps, too, Provi- 
dence may have intended them to 
be of some use to that other sex, 
with whom it has so mixed them 
up. Don’t argue, poor Philammon ; 
Alexander’s church is on fire!— 
forward ! 

And so they hurried on, a confused 
mass of monks and populace, with 
their hapless prisoners in the centre, 
who, hauled, cuffed, questioned, 
and cursed, by twenty self-elected 
inguisitors at once, thought fit, 
either from Jewish obstinacy, or 
sheer bewilderment, to give no ac- 
count whatsoever of themselves. 

As they turned the corner of a 
street, the folding-doors of a large 
gateway rolled open; a long line of 
glittering figures poured across the 
road, dropped their spear-butts on 
the pavement with a single rattle, 
and remained motionless. The front 
rank of the mob recoiled; and an 
awe-struck whisper ran through 
them ‘ The Stationaries !’ 

‘ Who are they ?’ asked Philam- 
mon, in a whisper. 

‘Thesoldiers—the Romansoldiers,’ 
answered a whisperer to him. 

Philammon, who was among the 
leaders, had recoiled too—he hardly 
knew why—at that stern apparition. 
His next instinct was to press for- 
ward as close as he dared. ... . 
And these were Roman soldiers !— 
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the conquerors of the world !— 
the men whose name had thrilled 
him from his childhood with vague 
awe and admiration, dimly heard of 
up there in the lonely Laura 
Roman soldiers! And here he was 
face to face with them at last! 

His curiosity received a sudden 
check, however, as he found his arm 
seized by an officer, as he took him to 
be, from the gold ornaments on his 
helmet and cuirass, who lifted his 
vine-stock threateningly over the 
young monk’s head, and demanded— 

‘ What's all this about? Why 
are you not quietly in your beds, 
you Alexandrian rascals ¥’ 

‘ Alexander’s Church is on fire,’ 
answered Philammon, thinking the 
shortest answer the wisest. 

‘ So much the better.’ 

‘ And the Jews are murdering the 
Christians.’ 

‘Fight it out, then. 
men, it’s only a riot.’ 

And the steel-clad apparition 
suddenly flashedround, andvanished, 
trampling and jingling into the dark 
jaws of the guardhouse-gate, while 
the stream, its temporary barrier 
removed, rushed on wilder than 
ever. 

Philammon hurried on too with 
them, not without a strange feeling 
of disappointment. ‘Only a riot!’ 
Peter was chuckling to his brothers 
over their cleverness in ‘having 
kept the prisoners in the middle, 
and stopped the rascals’ mouths till 
they were past the guard - house.’ 
‘A fine thing to boast of,’ thought 
Philammon, ‘ in the face of the men 
who make and unmake kings and 
Cesars!’ ‘Only a riot!’ He, and 
the corps of district visitors—whom 
he fancied the most august body on 
earth —and Alexander’s Church, 
Christians murdered by Jews, per- 
secution of the Catholic faith, and 
all the rest of it, was simply, then, 
not worth the notice of those forty 
men, alone and secure in the sense 
of power and discipline, among tens 
of thousands. . . . He hated them, 
those soldiers. Was it because they 
were indifferent to the cause of the 
Church? . . . or because they were 
indifferent to the cause of which he 
was inclined to think himself a not 
unimportant member, onthe strength 
of his late Samsonic defeat of Jewish 
persecutors? At least, he obeyed 
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the little porter’s advice, and ‘ felt 
very small indeed.’ 

And he felt smaller still, being 
young and alive to ridicule, when, 
at some sudden ebb or flow, wave or 
wavelet, of the Babel sea, which 
weltered up and down every street, 
a shrill female voice informed them 
from an upper window, that Alex- 
ander’s church was not on fire at 
all; that she had gone to the top of 
the house, as they might have gone, 
if they had not been fools, &e. Ke. ; 
and that it ‘looked as safe and as 
ugly as ever; wherewith, a brick- 
bat or two having been sent up in 
answer, she shut the blinds, leaving 
them to halt, inquire, discover gra- 
dually and piecemeal, after the me- 
thod of mobs, they had been follow- 
ing the nature of mobs; that no one 
had seen the church on fire, or seen 
any one else who had seen the same, 
or even seen any light in the sky in 
any quarter, or knew who raised the 
ery; or—or—in short, Alexander's 
church was two miles off; if it was 
on fire, it was either burnt down or 
saved by this time ; if not, the night- 
air was, to say the least, chilly; and, 
whether it was or not, there were 
ambuscades of Jews—Satan only 
knew how strong—in every street 
between them and it Might 
it not be better to secure their two 
prisoners, and then ask for further 
orders from the archbishop? Where- 
with, after the manner of mobs, they 
melted off the way they came, by 
twos and threes, till those of a con- 
trary opinion began to find them- 
selves left alone, and having a strong 
dislike to Jewish daggers, were fain 
to follow the stream. 

With a panic or two, a cry of 
‘ The Jews are on us!’ and a general 
rush in every direction, (in which 
one or two, seeking shelter from 
the awful nothing in neighbouring 
houses, were handed over to the 
watch as burglars, and sent to the 
a accordingly,) they reached 
the Serapeium, and there found, of 
course, a counter-mob collected to 
inform them that they had been 
taken in—that Alexander’s church 
had never been on fire at all—that 
the Jews had murdered a thousand 
Christians at least, though three 
dead bodies, including the poor 
priest who lay in the house within, 
were all of the thousand who had 
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yet been seen—and that the whole 
Jews’ quarter was marching upon 
them. At which news, it was con- 
sidered advisable to retreat into the 
archbishop’s house as quickly as 
possible, hesstendo the doors, and 
— for a siege—a work at which 
->hilammon performed prodigies, 
tearing woodwork from the rooms, 
and stones from the parapets, before 
it struck some of the more sober- 
minded that it was as well to wait 
for some more decided demonstra- 
tion of attack before incurring so 
heavy a carpenter’s bill of repairs. 

At last the heavy tramp of foot- 
steps was heard coming down the 
street, and every window was 
crowded in an instant with eager 
heads; while Peter rushed down 
stairs to heat the large coppers, 
having some experience in the de- 
fensive virtues of boiling water. 
The bright moon glittered on a long 
line of helmets and cuirasses. Thank 
heaven ! it was the soldiery. 

‘ Are the Jews coming?’ ‘Is the 
city quiet?” ‘ Why did not you pre- 
vent this villany ?’ ‘ A thousand citi- 
zens murdered while you have been 
snoring !’—and a volley of similar 
seeneens greeted the soldiers as 
they passed, and were answered by a 
cool, ‘To your perches, and sleep, 
you — chickens, or we'll set the 
coop on fire about your ears.’ 

A yell of defiance answered this 

lite speech, and the soldiery, who 

ew perfectly well that the un- 
armed ecclesiastics within were not 
to be trifled with, and had no am- 
bition to die by coping-stones and 
hot water, went quietly on their 
way. 

All danger was now past, and the 
cackling rose jubilant, louder than 
ever, and might have continued till 
daylight, had not a window in the 
court-yard been suddenly thrown 
open, and the awful voice of Cyril 
commanded silence. 

‘ Every man sleep where he can. 
I shall want you at daybreak. The 
superiors of the parabolani are to 
come up to me with the two pri- 
soners, and the men who took them.’ 

In a few minutes Philammon 
found himself, with some twenty 
others, in the great man’s presence : 
he was sitting at his desk, writing, 
quietly, small notes on slips of 
paper. 
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‘ Here is the youth who helped 
me to pursue the murderer, and, 
having outrun me, was attacked by 
the prisoners,’ said Peter. ‘M 
hands are clean from blood, I than 
the Lord!’ 

‘ Three set on me with daggers,’ 
said Philammon,  apologetically, 
* and I was forced to take this one’s 
dagger away, and beat off the two 
others with it.’ 

Cyril smiled, and shook his head. 

Thou art a brave boy; but hast 
thou not read, ‘ If a man smite thee 
on one cheek, turn to him the 
other?’ ’ 

* I could not run away, as Master 
Peter and the rest did.’ 

‘So you ran away, eh? my wor- 
thy friend ?’ 

‘Is it not written,’ asked Peter, 
in his blandest tone, ‘ If they perse- 
cute you in one city, flee unto an- 
other ?’ 

Cyril smiled again. ‘And why 
could not you run away, boy ?’ 

Philammon ediel scarlet, but 
he dared not lie. ‘* There was a—a 
poor black woman, wounded and 
trodden down, and I dare not leave 
her, for she told me she was a 
Christian.’ 

‘ Right, my son, right. 
remember this. 
name P’ 

‘I did not hear it.—Stay, I think 
she said Judith.’ 

‘Ah! the wife of the porter who 
stands at the lecture-room door, 
which God confound! A devout 
woman, full of good works, and 
sorely ill-treated by her heathen 
husband. Peter, thou shalt go to 
her to-morrow with the physician, 
and see if she is in need of anything. 
Boy, thou hast done well. Cyril 
never forgets. Now bring up those 
Jews. Their Rabbis were with me 
two hours ago promising peace: 
and this is the way they have kept 
their promise. Sobeit. The wicked 
is snared in his own wickedness.’ 

The Jews were brought in, but 
kept a stubborn silence. 

‘Your holiness perceives,’ said 
some one, ‘that they have each of 
them rings of green palm-bark on 
their right hand.’ 


T shall 
What was her 


‘A very dangerous sign! An 
evident conspiracy !’ commented 
Peter. 


‘Ah! What does that mean, you 
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rascals? Answer me, as you value 
your lives!’ 

‘You have no business with us; 
we are Jews, and none of your 
people,’ said one, sulkily. 

‘None of my people? You have 
murdered my people! None of my 

eople! Every soul in Alexandria 
is mine, if the kingdom of God 
means anything; and you shall find 
it out. P shall not argue with you, 
my good friends, any more than I 
did with your Rabbis. Take these 
fellows away, Peter, and lock them 
up in the fuel-cellar, and see that 
they are guarded. If any man lets 
them go, his life shall be for the life 
of them.’ 

And the two worthies were led 
out. 

*‘ Now, my brothers, here are your 
orders. You will divide these notes 
among yourselves, and distribute 
them to trusty and godly catholics 
in your districts. Wait one hour, 
till the city be quiet ; and then start, 
and raise the church. I must have 
thirty thousand men by sunrise.’ 

‘What for, your holiness?’ asked 
a dozen voices. 

* Read your notes. Whosoever will 
fight to-morrow under the banner 
of the Lord, shall have free plunder 
of the Jew’s quarter, outrage and 
murder only forbidden. As I have 
said it, God do so to me, and more 
also, if there be a Jew left in 
Alexandria by to-morrow at noon. 
Go.’ 

And the staff of orderlies filed out, 
thanking Heaven that they had a 
leader so prompt and valiant, and 
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spent the next hour over the hall 

re, eating millet cakes, drinking 
bad beer, likening Cyril to Barak, 
Gideon, Samson, Jephtha, Judas 
Maccabeus, and all the worthies of 
the Old Testament, and then started 
on their pacific errand. 

Philammon was about to follow 
them, when Cyril stopped him. 

‘Stay, my son : you are young and 
rash, and do not know the city. Lie 
down here and sleep in the anteroom. 
Three hours hence the sun rises, and 
we go forth against the enemies of 
the Lord.’ 

Philammon threw himself on the 
floor in a corner, and slumbered like 
a child, till he was awakened in the 
grey dawn by one of the parabolani. 

‘Up, boy! and see what we can 
do. Cyril goes down greater than 
Barak, the son of Abinoam, not with 
ten, but with thirty thousand men 
at his feet !’ 

‘ Ay, my brothers!’ said Cyril, as 
he passed proudly out in full ponti- 
ficals, with a gorgeous retinue of 
priest and deacons—‘the Catholic 
church has her organization, her 
unity, her common cause, her watch- 
wunle, such as the tyrants of the 
earth, in their weakness and their 
divisions, may envy and tremble at, 
but cannot imitate. Could Orestes 
raise, in three hours, thirty thousand 
men who would die for him ?’ 

‘As we will for you!’ shouted 
many voices. 

‘Say, for the kingdom of God.’ 
And he passed out. 

And so ended Philammon’s first 
day in Alexandria. 


Cuapter VI. 


THE NEW DIOGENES. 


Axovr five o’clock the next morn- 
ing, Raphael Aben-Ezra was lying in 
bed, alternately yawning over a 
manuscript of Philo Judeus, pulling 
the ears of his huge British mas- 
tiff, watching the sparkle of the 
fountain in the court outside, won- 
dering when that lazy boy would 
come to tell him that the bath 
was warmed, and meditating, half 
aloud 

‘Alas! poor me! Here I am, 
back again—just at the point from 
which Tow am I 
to get free from that heathen Siren ? 


Plagues on her! I shall end b 
falling in love with her. .... 
don’t know that I have not got a 
barb of the blind boy in me al- 
ready. I felt absurdly glad the other 
day when that fool told me he dare 
not accept her modest offer. Ha! 
ha! A delicious joke it would have 
been, to have seen Orestes bowing 
down to stocks and stones, and Hy- 
atia installed in the ruins of the 
Senaguienn, as High Priestess of the 
Abomination of Desolation ! 
And now .... Well: I call all 
heaven and earth to witness, that I 
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have fought valiantly. I have faced 
naughty little Eros like a man, rod 
in coon What could a poor human 
being do more than try to marry her 
to some one else, in hopes of sicken- 
ing himself of the whole matter? 
Well, every moth has its candle, 
and every man his destiny. But the 
daring of the little fool! What 
huge imaginations she has! She 
might be another Zenobia, now, 
with Orestes as Odenatus, and Ra- 

hael Aben-Ezra to play the part of 

pginus .... and receive Lon- 

nus’s salary of axe or poison. She 

on’t care for me; she would sacri- 
fice me, or a thousand of me, the 
cold-blooded fanatical arch-angel 
that she is, to water with our blood 
the foundation of some new temple 
of cast rags and broken dolls 
Oh, Raphael Aben-Ezra, what a fool 
you are You know you are 
going off as usual to her lecture, 
this very morning!’ 

At this crisis of his confessions, 
the page entered, and announced, not 
the bath, but Miriam. 


The old woman, who, in virtue of 
her profession, had the private en- 
yA of all fashionable chambers in 

e 


xandria, came in hurriedly ; and 
instead of seating herself as usual, 
for a gossip, remained standing, and 
motioned the boy out of the room. 

‘Well, my sweet mother? Sit: 
Ah! Isee! You rascal, you have 
brought in no wine for the lady. 
Don’t you know her litile ways yet?’ 

‘Eos has got it at the door, of 
course,’ answered the boy, with a 
saucy air of offended virtue. 

‘Out with you, imp of Satan!’ 
cried Miriam. ‘This is no time for 
wine-bibbing. Raphael Aben-Ezra, 
why are you lying here? Did you 
not receive a note last night?’ 

‘A note? So I did: but I was 
too sleepy to read it. There it lies. 
Boy, bring it here What's 
this? A scrap out of Jeremiah? 
* Arise, and flee for thy life, for evil 
is determined against the whole 
house of Israel!’—Does this come 
from the chief rabbi? I always took 
the venerable father for a sober man. 
- .». Eh, Miriam?’ 

‘Fool! instead of laughing at the 
sacred words of the prophets, get up 
and obey them. t sent you the 


. note.’ 


‘ Why can’t I obey them in bed? 
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Here I am, reading hard at the 
Cabbala, or Philo-—who is stupider 
still—and what more would you 
have ?” 

The old woman, unable to restrain 
her impatience, literally ran at him, 
gnashing her teeth, and, before he 
was aware, dragged him out of bed 
upon the floor, where he stood 
meekly wondering what would come 
next. 

‘Many thanks, mother, for having 
saved me the one daily torture of 
life—getting out of bed by one’s 
own exertion.’ 

* Raphael Aben-Ezra! are you so 
besotted with your per and 
your heathenry, and your laziness, 
and your contempt for God and 
man, that you will see your nation 
given up for a prey, and your wealth 
plundered by heathen dogs? I tell 
you Cyril has sworn that God shall 
do so to him, and more also, if there 
be a Jew left in Alexandria by to- 
morrow about this time.’ 

‘So much the better for the Jews, 
then, if they are half as tired of this 
noisy Pandemonium asI am. But 
how can I help it? Am I Queen 
Esther, to go to Ahasuerus there in 
the prefect’s palace, and get him to 
hold out the golden sceptre to me ?” 

‘Fool! if you had read that note 
last night, you might have gone and 
saved us, and your name would have 
been handed down for ever from 

eneration to generation as a second 
Mordecai.’ 

‘My dear mother, Ahasuerus 
would have been either fast asleep, 
or far too drunk to listen to me. 
Why did you not go yourself?” 

‘Do you suppose that I would not 
have gone if I could? Do you fancy 
me a sluggard like yourself? At 
the risk of my life I have got hither 
in time, if there be time, to save 

ou.’ 

‘Well: shall I dress? Whatcan 
be done now ?” 

‘Nothing! The streets are block- 
aded by Cyril’s mob—There ! do you 
hear the shouts and screams ? They 
are attacking the further part of the 
quarter already.’ 

‘What! are they murdering 
them ?’ asked Reale. throwing on 
his pelisse. ‘ Because, if it has reall 
come to a practical joke of that kind, 
I shall have the greatest pleasure in 
employing a counter-irritant. Here, 
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Quick ! 
‘No, the hypocrites! No blood 
is to be shed, they say, if we make 
no resistance, and let them pillage. 
Cyril and his monks are there, to 
revent outrage, and so forth. .... 
he Angel of the Lord scatter 
them!’ 

The conversation was interrupted 
by the rushing in of the whole house- 
hold, in an agony of terror; and 
Raphael, at last thoroughly roused, 
went to a window which looked into 
the street. The thoroughfare was 
full of scolding women and scream- 
ing children; while men, old and 
young, looked on at the plunder of 
their property with true Jewish dog- 
gedness, too prudent to resist, but too 
manful to complain ; while furniture 
came flying out of every window, 
and from door after door poured a 
stream of rascality, carrying off 
money, jewels, silks, and all the 


My sword and dagger! 


treasures which Jewish usury had 
accumulated during many a genera- 
tion. But unmoved amid the roarin 

sea of plundererss and plundered, 
stood, scattered up and down, Cyril’s 
spiritual police, enforcing, by a word, 


an obedience which the Roman sol- 
diers could have only compelled by 
hard blows of the spear-butt. There 
was to be no outrage, and no out- 
rage there was ; and more than once 
some man in priestly robes hurried 
through the crowd, leading by the 
hand, tenderly enough, a lost child 
in search of its parents. 

Raphael stood watching silently, 
while Miriam, who had followed 
him up stairs, paced the room in an 
ecstasy of rage, calling vainly to him 
to speak or act. 

Pet me alone, mother,’ he said, 
at last. ‘ It will be full ten minutes 
more before they pay me a visit, 
and in the meantime what can one 
do better than watch the progress 
of this, the little Exodus ?’ 

‘Not like that first one! Then 
we went forth with cymbals and 
songs to the Red Sea triumph! 
Then we borrowed, every woman of 
her neighbour, jewels of silver, and 
jewels of gold, and raiment.’ 

‘And now we pay them back 

ain; ... .it is but fair, after all. 

‘e ought to have listened to Jere- 
miah a thousand years ago, and 
never gone back again, like fools, 
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into a country to which we were so 
deeply in debt.’ 

‘Accursed land!’ cried Miriam. 
‘In an evil hour our forefathers dis- 
obeyed the prophet; and now we 
reap the harvest of our sins !—Our 
sons have forgotten the faith of their 
forefathers for the philosophy of the 
Gentiles, and fill their chambers’ 
(with a contemptuous look round) 
‘with heathen imagery; and our 
daughters are—Look there !’ 

As she spoke, a beautiful girl 
rushed fs out of an adjoin- 
ing house, followed by some half. 
drunk ruffian, who was clutching at 
the gold chains and trinkets with 
which she was profusely bedecked, 
after the fashion of Jewish women. 
The rascal had just seized with one 
hand her streaming black tresses, 
and with the other a heavy collar of 
gold which was wound round her 
throat, when a priest, stepping up, 
laid a quiet bok upon his shoulder. 
The fellow, too maddened to obey, 
turned, and struck back the restrain- 
ing arm.... and in an instant 
was felled to the earth by a young 
monk 

‘Touchest thou the Lord’s 
anointed, sacrilegious wretch ?’ cried 
the man of the desert, as the fellow 
dropped on the pavement, with his 
booty in his hand. 

The monk tore the gold necklace 
from his grasp, looked at it for a 
moment with childish wonder, as a 
savage might at some incomprehen- 
sible product of civilized industry, 
and then, spitting on it in contempt, 
dashed it on the ground, and tram- 
pled it into the mud. 

‘Follow the golden wedge of 
Achan, and the silver of Iscariot, 
thou root of all evil!’ And he rushed 
on, yelling, ‘ Down with the circum- 
cision! Down with the blasphemers !’ 
—while the poor girl vanished among 
the crowd. 

Raphael watched him with a 
quaint, thoughtful smile, while Mi- 
riam shrieked aloud at the destruc- 
tion of the precious trumpery. 

‘The monk is right, mother. If 
those Christians go on upon that 
method, they must beat us. It has 
been our ruin from the first, our 
fancy for loading ourselves with the 
thick clay.’ 

‘What will you do?’ cried Mi- 
riam, clutching him by the arm. 
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‘Iam safe. I havea boat waiting 
for me on the canal at the garden 
gate, and in Alexandria I stay; no 
Christian hound shall make old 
Miriam move a foot against her will. 
My jewels are all buried—my girls 
all sold; save what you can, and 
come with me!’ 

* My sweet mother, why so pecu- 
liarly solicitous about my welfare, 
above that of all the sons of Judah ?’ 

‘ Because—because—No, I'll tell 
you that another time. But I loved 
your mother, and she loved me. 
Come!’ 

Raphael relapsed into silence for 
a few minutes, and watched the 
tumult below. 

* How those Christian priests keep 
their men in order! There is no 
use resisting destiny. They are the 
strong men of the time, after all; 
and the little Exodus must needs 
have its course. Miriam, daughter 
of Jonathan F 

‘IT am no man’s daughter! I have 
neither father nor mother, husband 
nor Call me mother again !’ 

‘Whatsoever I am to call you, 
there are jewels enough in that 
closet to buy half Alexandria. Take 
them. I am going.’ 

‘With me?’ 

‘Out into the wide world, my 
dear lady. Iam bored with riches. 
That young savage of a monk under- 
stood them better than we Jews do. 
I shall just make a virtue of neces- 
sity, and turn beggar.’ 

* Beggar ?” 

‘Why not? Don’t argue. These 
scoundrels will make me one, whe- 
ther I like or not; so forth I go. 
There will be few leave-takings. 
This brute of a dog is the only friend 
I have on earth; and I love her, 
because she has the true old, dogged, 
spiteful, cunning, obstinate Maccabee 
spirit in her—of which if we had a 
spark left in us just now, there would 
be no little Exodus; eh, Bran, my 
beauty P” 

‘You can escape with me to the 
Prefect’s, and save the mass of your 
wealth.’ 

* Exactly what I don’t want to do. 
I hate that Prefect as I hate a dead 
camel, or the vulture who eats him. 
And to tell the truth, I am growing 
a great deal too fond of that heathen 
woman there’-—— 
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‘ What?’ shrieked the old woman 
—‘ Hypatia ?” 

‘If you choose. At all events, 
the easiest way to cut the knot is to 
expatriate. I shall beg my passage 
on board the first ship to Cyrene, 
and go and study life in Italy with 
Heraclian’s expedition. Quick — 
take the jewels, and breed fresh 
troubles for yourself with them. I 
am going. My liberators are bat- 
tering the outer door already.’ 

Miriam greedily tore out of the 
closet diamonds and pearls, rubies 
and emeralds, and concealed them 
among her ample robes—‘ Go! go! 
Escape from her! I will hide your 
oun? 

‘Ay, hide them, as mother earth 
does all things, in that all-embracing 
bosom. You will have doubled them 
before we meet again, no doubt. 
Farewell, mother!’ 

‘But not for ever! Raphael! not 
for ever! Promise me, in the name 
of the four Archangels, that if you 
are in trouble or danger, you will 
write to me, at the house of Eu- 
daimon.’ ‘ 

‘The little porter philosopher, 
who hangs about Hypatia’s lecture 
room ?’ 

The same, the same. He will 
give me your letter, and I swear to 
you, I will cross the mountains of 
Kaf to deliver you!—I will pay you 
all back. By Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, I swear! May my tongue 
cleave to the roof of my mouth, if I 
do not account to you for the last 
penny !’ 

‘Don’t commit yourself to rash 
par. my dear lady. If I am 

ored with poverty, I can but bor- 
row a few gold pieces of a rabbi, and 
turn pedlar. I really do not trust 
- to pay me back, so I shall not 
9e disappointed if youdo not. Why 
should a 

‘ Because — because. — Oh, God! 
No—never mind! You shall have 
all back. Spirit of Elias! where is 
the black agate? Why is it not 
among these ?—The broken half of 
the black agate talisman ?’ 

Raphael turned pale. ‘How did 
you know that I have a black agate?’ 

‘How did I? How did I not?’ 
cried she, clutching him by the arm. 
‘Where is it? All depends on that! 
Fool!’ she went on, throwing him 
off from her at arm’s length, as a 
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sudden suspicion stung her — ‘ yas 
have not given it to the heathen 
woman ?’ 

‘ By the soul of my fathers, then, 
you mysterious old witch, who seem 
to know everything, that is exactly 

what I have done.’ 

Miriam clapped her hands toge- 
ther wildly. “Lost ! lost! lost! No! 
I will have it, if I tear it out of her 
heart! I will be avenged of her— 
the strange woman who flatters 
with her words, to whom the simple 
go in, and know not that the dead 
are there, and that her guests are in 
the depths of hell! God do so to 
me, and more also, if she and her 
sorceries be on earth a twelvemonth 
hence!’ 

‘Silence, Jezebel! Heathen or 
none, she is as pure as the sunlight! 
I only gave it her because she 
fancied the talisman upon it.’ 

‘To enchant you with it, to your 
ruin!’ 

‘Brute of a slave-dealer! you 
fancy every one as base as the poor 
wretches whom you buy and sell to 
shame, that you may make them as 
much the children of hell, if that be 
possible, as yourself!’ 

Miriam looked at him, her large 
black eyes widening and kindling. 
For an instant she felt for her 
poniard—and then burst into an 
agony of tears, hid her face in her 
withered hands, and rushed from 
the room, as a crash and shout 
below announced the bursting of 
the door. 

‘There she goes, with my jewels. 
And here come my guests, with the 
young monk at their head.—One 
rising when the other sets. A 
worthy pair of Dioscuri! Come, 
Bran! . . . Boys! Slaves! Where 
are you? Steal every one what he 
ean lay his hands on, and run for 
your lives through the back gate.’ 

Theslaves hadobeyed him already. 
He walked smiling down stairs 
through utter solitude, and in the 
front passage, met face to face the 
mob of monks, costermongers and 
dock-workers, fishwives and beggars, 
who were thronging up the narrow 
entry, and bursting into the doors 
right and left; and at their head, 
alas! the young monk who had just 
trampled the necklace into the mud 

. no other, in fact, than Phi- 
lammon. 
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‘Welcome, my worthy guests! 
Enter, I beseech you, and fulfil, in 
your own peculiar way, the precepts 
which bid you not be over-anxious 
for the good things of this life. . . . 
For eating and drinking, my kitchen 
and cellar are at your service. For 
clothing, if any illustrious personage 
will do me the honour to change his 
holy rags with me, here are an 
Indian shawl-pelisse and a pair of 
silk trowsers at his service. Per- 
haps you will accommodate me, 
my handsome young captain, cho- 
ragus of this new school of the pro- 
phets ?” 

Philammon, who was the person 
addressed, tried to push by him 
contemptuously. 

‘ Allow me, sir. I lead the way. 
This dagger is poisoned,—a scratch, 
and you aredead. This dog is of the 
true British breed ; if she seizes you, 
red-hot iron will not loose her, till 
she hears the bone crack. If an 
one will change clothes with me, all 
I have is at your service. If not, 
the first who stirs is a dead man.’ 

_ There was no mistaking the quiet 
high-bred determination of the 
speaker. Had he raged and blus- 
tered, Philammon could have met 
him on his own ground: but there 
was an easy self-possessed disdain 
about him, which utterly abashed the 
young monk, and abashed, too, the 
whole crowd of rascals at his heels. 

‘I'll change clothes with you, you 
Jewish dog!’ roared a dirty fellow 
out of the mob. 

‘Iam your eternal debtor. 
us step into this side room. Walk 
up stairs, my friends. Take care, 
there, sir!—That porcelain, whole, 
is worth three thousand gold pieces; 
broken, it is not worth three pence. 
T leave it to your good sense to treat 
it accordingly. Now then, my 
friend!’ And in the midst of the 
raging vortex of plunderers, who 
were snatching up everything which 
they could carry away, and breaking 
everything which they could not, he 
quietly divested himself of his finery, 
and put on the ragged cotton tunie, 
and battered straw hat, which the 
fellow handed over to him. 

Philammon, who had had from 
the first no mind to plunder, stood 
watching Raphael with dumb won- 
der; ve a shudder of regret, he 
knew not why, passed through him, 
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as he saw the mob tearing down 
pictures, and dashing statues to the 
ground. Heathen they were, doubt- 
less; but still, the Nymphs and 
Venuses looked too lovely to be so 
brutally destroyed. . . . There was 
something almost humanly pitiful 
in their poor broken arms and legs, 
as they lay about upon the pave- 
ment. ... He laughed at himself 
for the notion; but he could not 
laugh it away. 

Raphael seemed to think that he 
ought not to laugh it away; for he 
pointed to the fragments, and with 
a quaint look at the young monk— 

‘Our nurses used to tell us, 


If you can’t make it 
You ought not to break it.’ 


* Thad no nurse,’ said Philammon. 
‘Ah!—that accounts — for this 
‘and other things. Well,’ he went 


on, with the most provoking good- 


FRIEND of ours, who mompee 
to be acquainted with one of the 
gentlemen appointed to prescribe, or 
rather proscribe for the public mind 
of France, was, a few weeks since, 
in the bureau of the censorship at 
the Ministry of the Interior, in 
Paris, when a person entered, and 
laid before one of the censors a 
thick octavo volume, in a yellow 
cover, saying that ‘somebody was 
below, waiting for the answer.’ This 
simple phrase, of daily recurrence, 
is not without its terrors for us, we 
confess, even when accompanying a 
noteofordinary dimensions, butwhen 
employed in reference to 400 pages 
of close print, its import must be 
fearful. The licensed taster of the 
intellectual food of thirty-five mil- 
lions of individuals seemed pro- 
phetically averse even to open the 
ook; and observing with a yawn 
that he had sat up till three in the 
morning with ‘those confounded 
newspapers,’ he merely took a care- 
ful survey of the outer page. The 
result of his scrutiny appeared satis- 
factory, for reading out musingly 
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nature, ‘ you are in a fair road, my 
handsome youth; I wish you joy of 
your fellow-workmen, and of your 
apprenticeship in the noble art of 
monkery. Riot and pillage, shriek- 
ing women and houseless children 
in your twentieth summer, are the 
sure path to a saintship, such as Paul 
of Tarsus, who, with all his eccen- 
tricities, was a gentleman, certainly 
never contemplated. I have heard 
of Phebus Apollo under many dis- 
guises, but this is the first time I 
ever saw him in the wolf's hide.’ 

‘Or in the lion’s,’ said Philammon, 
trying in his shame to make a fine 
speech. 

‘ Like the Ass in the Fable. Fare- 
well! Stand out of the way, friends! 
"Ware teeth and poison!’ 

And he disappeared among the 
crowd, who made way respectfully 
enough for his dagger and his 
brindled companion. 







the publisher’s name and address, 
he pronounced and gave his reasons 
for judgment in these words — 
‘Amyot .... Ruedela Paix. . 
six francs. . . . laissezpasser.’ An 
Austrian diplomatist, it was thought, 
was not likely to be a dangerously 
liberal writer; and even had he 
been so, a book which cost six francs 
was addressed to a class of readers 
too enlightened not to be hopelessly 
adverse to the Idées Napoléoniennes. 
Thus it was that Count de Ficquel- 
mont, ex-Austrian Ambassador to 
St. Petersburgh and to Constan- 
tinople, ex-Minister of State, ex- 
President of the Council, and 
ex-Minister for Foreign Affairs 
of H. M. the Emperor of Austria, 
obtained the permission to lay 
his opinions on every imaginable 
olitical subject, in somewhat doubt- 
ul French, before the public; and 
it is our conviction (a conviction 
obtained at a somewhat more pain- 
ful cost than that of the expedi- 
tious censor) that there is not a 
single word in his whole volume 
which can be in the least objection- 


* Lord Palmerston, L’ Angleterre et le Continent. Par le Comte de Ficquelmont. 
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able to the present Government of 
France.* 

This book has attracted much 
attention in Paris, not only on 
account of the high station of the 
author, which gives significance to 
his remarks on certain subjects, but 
because thosesubjects are uppermost 
in the minds of all men just now. 
The titlke—with which, like the 
‘censure,’ we must begin—is likel 
to deceive the reader. The wo 
‘Lord Palmerston, England, and 
the Continent,’ while reminding 
one, in their curious gradation, of 
the famous ‘ History of Timbuctoo, 
and of the World in General,’ would 
convey the impression that the 
conduct of one particular statesman 
was to be discussed; whereas M. de 
Ficquelmont’s act of accusation is 
far more sweeping, and embraces 
the whole English nation. Lord 
Palmerston is only taken as a type 
of that constitutional propagandism 
which the author considers a part 
of the English character, and the 
natural result of our defective insti- 
tutions and peculiar commercial 
situation. Ina passage written, of 
course, before Lord Palmerston had 
gone ‘the way of all Ministers,’ and 
which offers the advantage of giving 
a good idea of the author’s curious 
style, when he strives to be figurative 
—he says: 

In England an extraordinary incarna- 
tion, for the time being, has taken place. 
Lord Palmerston is the Word, and Eng- 
land is the Body. The Word has no 
other power than that which the Body 
confers. 

This absurd sentence, which, 
taken by itself, means nothing—for 
the word is evidently superior to 
the body, and gives instead of re- 
ceiving power—means in this case 
that Lord Palmerston’s mode of 
conducting foreign relations em- 
bodied perfectly the English idea of 
constitutional proselytism ; for if we 
skip (page 146) a digression on the 
different modes of colonization 
among the Phoenicians, Carthagi- 
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nians, Romans, Venetians, Genoese, 
and Dutch—if we forbear from 
dwelling (page 163) on the relative 

rice and durability of cotton and 

inen stuffs—if we pass over the 
—_ which the author inci- 

entally introduces (page 166) con- 
cerning the probable results to 
Rome of a more lenient policy 
towards Carthage (a subject upon 
which we have inexcusably deferred 
making up our minds, under the 
impression that it was not of imme- 
diate importance)—if we shed with 
him a hasty tear (page 174) on the 
irreparable ruin of Babylon, and 
(page 175) the hopeless degradation 
of Constantinople—if we admit 
(page 181) for the sake of rapidity, 
(while our conscience smites us for 
the concession), that the feudal 
system was based on the principle 
of honour—if, in short, we pass over 
forty other subjects contained in 
forty pages, which read like as 
oe arentheses hooked together, 
we find that— 

When an Englishman arrives in a 
foreign country as an envoy, his first care 
is to inquire into the state of parties ; he 
selects the one which is apparently most 
in accordance with the interests of Eng- 
land. If no such party existed, he would 
strive to form it ; once formed, the con- 
stant aim of his activity is to bring it 
into power. 

Nor is this all— 

The flame which is kindled at a consti- 
tutional focus as powerful as that of Eng- 
land, has not official organsas the only con- 
ductors of its activity. Every travelling 
Englishman is an apostleof the doctrines 
of his country. Every writer, every 
editor of an English newspaper is a 
collaborator in the work prosecuted by 
the ministry. 

We must not suppose, however, 
that this desire to promote the uni- 
versal adoption of constitutional 
ee wen is attributed by M. de 

‘iequelmont to any of those better 
feelings which ennoble proselytism, 
whether it be religious, intellectual, 
or political. No; he ascribes the 
zeal with which he supposes every 


* By law, works numbering less than ten sheets are alone subjected to the 
‘ censure’ previous to publication, and the present volume would be, strictly speak- 
ing, beyond the jurisdiction of that arbitrary tribunal ; but as, under the present 
system, any such limitation would form but a poor barrier against the suppression 
of a work suspected to be of hostile tendencies, or even against the suppression of 
the publisher, it is not surprising that the latter should take care to be on the right 
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native of this country to be inflamed 
toamere mercantile instinct. Every 
Englishman on the continent is more 
or less in his eyes a commercial 
traveller for the house of Britannia & 
Co., whose object is to dispose of 
Charters and calicos, parliaments 
and penknives, newspapers and flan- 
nels, in a lot, to the greatest possible 
number of customers. 

The English civilize men, not so much 
in order to subdue or govern them as to 
give them new wants and convert them 
into consumers. 

This is a very common notion with 
foreign politicians of a certain school, 
and it never seems to occur to them 
that, admitting their interpretation 
to be correct, the very fact that self- 
government has been discovered by 
the unerring instinct of commerce 
to be mysteriously connected with 
an increased demand for calico shirts, 
cotton stockings, and other comfort- 
able articles, is as good a reason as 
any for its adoption all over the 
world. There is, it is true, a pre- 
judice in this country, and among 
many enlightened people elsewhere, 
in favour of that form of govern- 
ment which, by protecting individual 
liberty, promotes progress in indus- 
try, science, and art, and thus indi- 
rectly confers the greatest amount 
of material blessings on the masses. 
The object with M. de Ficquelmont, 
and most of his political co-religion- 
ists, is therefore to put us out of 
conceit with the improvements of 
the age, or rather to prove that 
modern changes are not entitled to 
that name. In a digression on rail- 
ways which he concludes by saying 
that he does not oppose their esta- 
blishment, ‘because it would be mad- 
ness—the madness of impotence,— 
to do so,’ he seeks to establish. that 
this new mode of locomotion, like 
most of our indusirial reforms, has 
imposed equality, and destroyed 
liberty. We are at a loss to con- 
ceive, we confess, what ideas of 
lost liberty can be connected with 
the disappearance of the stage coach 
or the diligence, in which men were 
booked like parcels, and which once 
missed left the unfortunate passenger 
no consoling hope of a ‘next train.’ 
It may be, however, that M. de 
Ficquelmont looks further back still, 
and sighs for those good old times of 
travel, when horsemen might be seen 
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slowly winding their way along the 
high road, like the heroes in Mr.G. P. 
R. James’ novels. If so, we beg to 
assure him that nothing but his own 
unconscious recognition of the im- 
provements of these degenerate days 
prevents his conveyng Madame 
 Ambassadrice on a pillion behind 
him, in the old free fashion of yore. 
No law condemns him individual y to 
comfort. He may if he chooses have 
his stockings knitted by old women 
(instead of buying them at a manufac- 
tory at half the price to himself, and 
twice the remuneration to the opera- 
tive), and he may have her Excel- 
lency’s lace made on pillows,as in the 
good old times when, to use his own 
phrase, ‘luxury was charity.’ In a 
word, admitting for an instant his 
distinction between equality and 
liberty, the only thing that prevents 
his using the liberty of being as 
uncomfortable as his great grand- 
father is, his own desire to enjoy an 
equality of blessings with his contem- 
poraries. As regards society in 
general, we have never been able to 
comprehend the fears of those who 
foresee that man’s victories over 
the stubborn resistance of the phy- 
sical world will be ultimately de- 
basing to human nature. Is not the 
workman who has machinery and 
steam for his helpmates relieved of 
all the brutish toil that those inde- 
fatigable comrades execute? It is 
idle to talk of one particular trade 
or one especial class; the fact is, 
that there was atime when men with 
heads, hearts, and souls, had to do 
a great deal of what the steam horse 
does now. May we not fairly hope 
that a time may come when rational 
beings will be exempted from all 
work that requires no exercise of 
reason, and that future generations 
may—treading in our steps—sce the 
day when every creature shall enjoy 
a share of that great blessing — 
leisure—which is but another name 
for liberty. Even as it is, we suspect 
that the evils attendant on the in- 
troduction of machinery into many 
branches of manufacture have been 
much exaggerated by those who, 
like our author, while hypocritically 
congratulating the al on the 
advancement of science, would at 
the same time. seek to persuade us 
that we should be oak haneiee if it 
had stood still. If it be true that 
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the misery and degradation of the 
many are the effects of our present 
industrial system, why not openly 
deplore its existence? Why, to 
quote the author’s own words, must 
‘every man, who is worthy of that 
name, be proud’ of a state of things 
which ‘increases the number of 
those who suffer the ills of extreme 
want?’ If we held such opinions, 
we should openly advocate retro- 
gression. 

How contagious is the love of 
digression ahd discursiveness, and 
how easily is the malady trans- 
mitted by an author to his reviewer! 
Here we are, following M. de Fic- 
quelmont in his ramblings, and 
losing sight of Lord Palmerston, 
England and the Continent alto- 
gether, instead of trying to disen- 
gage the thread of his argument 
from under the heavy mass of em- 
broidery which he has laid upon it. 
The task, though a weary one, is 
not difficult, for the principal points 
of his political system may be des- 
cried here and there, through his 
wordiness, as the treacherous peaks 
of submarine rocks are discovered 
now and then above the froth and 
foam of the surrounding waters. 

His first proposition is, as we have 
said, that the political proselytism 
of England threatens the peace of 
all European nations; her motive 
for this covert excitation to revolt 
being twofold, and somewhat similar 
to that which induced Bertrand and 
Raton to steal the chesnuts : 

Son bien premiérement, et puis le mal 

dautrui. 

While extending the circle of her 
customers, she at the same time 
destroys her rivals by conferring on 
them the fearful gift of constitu- 
tional government—a sort of Deja- 
nira’s robe, of which perfidious 
Albion well knows the fatal proper- 
ties. M. de Ficquelmont admits, it 
is true, that representative govern- 
ment has not yet exercised its dis- 
solving power over this country (the 
oul European one in which it has 
had a fair trial during a sufficient 
number of years), but then he ae- 
counts for this by the fact, that 
England is an island. One would 
really suppose, to hear these conti- 
nental Sinise of absolutism, 
that England was’ surrounded by a 
boundless ocean, debarring her from 
VOL. XLV. NO. CCLXVII. 
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all communication with other lands, 
and consequently allowing her in- 
sulated sons to act and think quite 
differently from any other race of 
men. Such of our readers who have 
travelled, and have ventured to hint 
to the foreign champions of autho- 
rity that public meetings may take 
lace without being necessarily 
followed by insurrection — that 
public agitation may be a safety- 
valve and a guarantee against secret 
conspiracy — or that newspapers 
may be tolerated even when they do 
not support government measures— 
will allow that nine times out of ten 
they have been met by the follow- 
ing unanswerable argument: ‘Oh, 
certainly—in England but 
with us . . it would neverdo.... 
we are quite different!’ which means, 
doubtless, we require to be fined, 
and gagged, and shot at, and are 
very partial to being ruled with a 
rod of iron, and, in fact, would mis- 
behave ourselves immediately if our 
rulers put the smallest piece of 
velvet on it. We may add, that 
more than one Englishman — in- 
wardly flattered at the distinction— 
retires from the contest, thanking 
God that he is not as other men are, 
and intimately convinced that the 
continental nations are not fit for 
liberty. A fact much more indis- 
putably proved we think by their 
requent revolutions is, that they 
are not fit for despotism. 

To return to M. de Fiequelmont : 
England is an island, and has there- 
fore resisted hitherto the disorganiz- 
ing influence of constitutional go- 
vernment ; America, it is said, with 
equal truth, is a vast continent ; 
and it is therefore admitted that she 
may prosper as a — but the 
rolitical disease under which they 
Siew may be conveyed to other 
nations, to which it would be fatal ; 
measures must therefore be taken 
to prevent contagion. Considering 
M. de Ficquelmont’s indignation at 
any interference, even by mode of 
persuasion, in the affairs of foreign 
states, we were rather surprised at 
the following suggestive remarks on 
this subject. They certainly seem 
strangely inconsistent with the doc- 
trine of non-intervention. 

If it were possible to assemble an 
areopagus composed of the wisest men 
of all the European states, 1 order to 
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deliberate on the means of establishing 
a common code, which should be bind- 
ing on nations and on governments, the 
first question that such an assembly 
would have to examine would be, whe- 
ther it can be optional for a people de- 
siring to remain a member of that great 
political association, called Europe, to 
make for itself laws that contain a prin- 
ciple of hostility against other nations. 
No form of government can confer the 
right of preserving in its legislation prin- 
ciples hostile to other states. 

Free states, like all other nations, 
have no right but over themselves, 
They can in no wise apply their prin- 
ciples in their relations between state 
and state, for the liberty which should 
confer rights over other countries would 
be a weapon of oppression that the whole 
world would be justified in destroying. 
The relations between different states 
must be regulated by other laws than 
those which itmay suitacountry toimpose 
upon itself. All governments have com- 
mon interests to defend—general peace, 
order, and justice. But it would seem 
that certain people @o not or will not 
understand the conditions which are in- 
dispensable for a real state of peace. 

When a government signs a treaty of 
peace or an act of neutrality, does it 
only stipulate its wish to conclude peace, 
or its intention of neutrality? Does it 
not, besides, stipulate peace and neu- 
trality on the part of the citizens of the 
country? Does not that country, above 
all others, whose constitution authorizes 
the discussion of the acts of govern- 
ment, contract still stronger obliga- 
tions? 

Thus, for example, when the English 
Parliament has given its assent to a poli- 
tical transaction concluded by the Go- 
vernment, either all the English doc- 
trines of the sovereignty of the people 
and of national representation are false, 
or the approved transaction has become 
doubly obligatory on every Englishman, 
from the spirit of the constitution, which 
should bind him personally not to vio- 
late any of its conditions. Would not 
the most sacred engagements between 
nations become illusory if the exaggera- 
tion of individual liberty left each man 
unshackled by the conventions signed 
by the Government? Can it be that 
international law is binding only on 
foreigners towards England, and that 
English liberty gives up the whole world 
to the good pleasure of every English- 
man ? 

We will not pretend to anticipate 
what the decision of the wise Euro- 
pean Areopagus (suppose we call it 
a congress) might be, and we fancy 
that it would greatly depend on the 
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means at its disposal for putting the 


sentence into execution. The ques- 
tion itself is highly significant, and 
notwithstanding the ambiguity of 
M. de Ficquelmont’s style, the up- 
shot of his remarks is ioe enough. 
Thanks to the individual liberty 
that every Englishman holds as his 
birthright, he considers himself free 
to criticise men and things in coun- 
tries where men and things will not 
stand criticism; this is what is meant 
by ‘giving up the whole world to 
the good pleasure of every English- 
man.’ he Englishman returns 
home, and, somehow or other, what 
he has observed gets into the news- 
papers, thereby hampering the do- 
mestic arrangements of certain 
foreign states very much ; thus the 
individual liberty of Englishmen 
and the liberty of the English press 
are institutions which become 
* weapons of oppression, that all the 
onal would be justified in destroy- 
ing.’ We do not exactly see how the 
thing can be managed, but a 
M. de Ficquelmont may tell us in 
his next volume. 

As may be supposed, in the list 
of grievances, the protection granted 
in this country to political refugees 
is not me over, but the note 
lately addressed by the government 
to foreign powers on this subject 
leaves us nothing tosay. We will 
only remark, that there 1s an inaccu- 
racy in representing England as a 
‘court of appeal from the tribunals 
of other nations.’ She does not 
presume to reverse any judgment 
pronounced elsewhere, she leaves 
that privilege to public opinion, and 
only claims to be a ‘ place of refuge.’ 
M. de Ficquelmont (we say it with- 
out malice) may one day find out, 
as other Austrian ministers have 
done before, the advantage to all 
nations and all parties of an asylum 
where every fugitive may find rest 
and every exile a home. 

Liberty and hospitality are there- 
fore it seems, the two great sins 
which render England a foul blot 
on the map of Europe, a black sheep 
in the European fold. To her in- 
fluence M. de Ficquelmont attri- 
butes all the mischief that disturbs 
the world and even France—who, 
at the time of his writing might be 
accounted our accomplice, escapes 
comparatively uncensured. One 
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might fancy that he had some fore- 
boding of those startling crimes 
which were so soon to rob us—let 
us hope but for a time—of the co- 
operation of that most valued and 
powerful ally in the cause of consti- 
tutional government. The Anglo- 
French alliance is particularly ob- 
noxious to M. de Ficquelmont, 
although he pretends to be con- 
vinced of its hollowness; and we 
can fancy how his heart must re- 
joice at the present position of 
affairs, at our national-defences ex- 
citement, and our volunteer riflemen! 
‘France and England,’ Chateau- 
briand had said, ‘ like two monstrous 
battering-rams, are demolishing the 
old social system ;’ M. de Ficquel- 
mont adds, ‘the power of destruc- 
tion is eeneteanie we see it at 
work everywhere; but does there 
exist a neey reconstructive 
force to take its place? The two 
battering rams say so (les deux 
béliers le disent). Can we take 
them at their word?” How gratify- 
ing it must be to him to think that 
one of the battering-rams has turned 
mason and is busily employed in 
poeae up that ineffectual crum- 
ling wall he so prizes. 

Our readers must have observed 
that one of this writer’s peculiarities 
is his frequent use—we may say 
abuse—of the interrogative hem: 
he is perpetually asking questions 
and there is scarcely one of his pages 
that does not contain at least a 
dozen notesof interrogation. Readers 
who are fond of making marginal 
remarks, would find his book an in- 
valuable opportunity for writing a 
volume of answers running parallel 
with the queries in the text. For 
instance, after complacently repre- 
senting England as opposed to con- 
tinental Europe (France being, as we 
said, prophetically overlooked), he 
appeals to the gratitude and good 
sense of Englishmen in a series of 
en ‘Does any Englishman 
think that England could have at- 
tained her present degree of prospe- 
rity without the aid of other Euro- 
— nations?’ ‘What would have 
xeen the condition of England as 
regards Art and Science Thad she 
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been left to her own unaided efforts?” 
&ec. &c.; and then, inconsistently 
enough, he inquires: ‘ Whether 
England supposes that her navy 
alone would be sufficient to protect 
Europe against the attacks of Ame- 
rica? and what would be the result 
of a war between united Ame- 
rica and divided Europe?’* Some 
of these questions, the latter espe- 
cially, are quite beyond our compe- 
tency ; but we think that we can 
safely answer, that every Englishman 
is perfectly aware of what we owe in 
respect of science, literature, and 
art to other nations. The last born 
but one of the great European family 
is not disposed to boast of the joint 
inheritance, as of the result of her 
own exclusive labours. But we think 
that England would repay her debt 
to continental nations—great as it 
may be—if she could (not by insi- 
dious propagandism or by violent 
intervention, but by the force of her 
example) induce them to imitate that 
respect for the law and the political 
compact — whatever it may be— 
which distinguishes her people and 
her government. ‘ Idolatry for our 
institutions,’ is, we suspect, far less 
universal in this country than M. de 
Ficquelmont supposes, and no better 
proof of the general consciousness of 
their imperfection can be given, than 
the fact that they are continually 
undergoing modifications. Still these 
imperfect institutions—with all their 
room for improvement—with all that 
remains to be done and to be undone 
—have given England the right to 
boast that, in the path of freedom 
and civilization, she has never taken 
a retrograde step. This is the great 
point in the long and patient life of 
nations, and for this reason alone we 
are justified in deeming them the 
best that Europe has seen. 
Notwithstanding all its deficien- 
cies, contradictions, and ambiguities, 
M. de Ficquelmont’s first volume is 
worth reading, and we {confess that 
we are curious to see the second. 
Austrian diplomatists do not often 
write books, and writers should feel 
flattered, and readers should be 
grateful when they condescend to 
do so. We are for our part thank- 


* By ‘l’Amérique réunie,’ he means, we suppose, the United States, for the 
other portions of the western hemisphere seem, for the present, as far from union 
as the most distracted countries of Europe can be. 
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ful for any little peep behind the 
scenes of absolutism, and hail as a 
concession any written defence of 
theories whose very essence is to sup- 
press discussion ; in fact, any argu- 
ment less noisy than a cannon is an 
improvement. A book like this has 
the advantage, too, of silencing all 
the doubts of our conscience, all our 
misgivings, and sends us refreshed 
and invigorated to the great fight 
which, as M. de Ficquelmont says, 
divides the world into two camps. 
One almost feels a mistrust of one’s 
own judgment in standing up for 
shades of opinion against men whose 
principles on fundamental questions 
one respects; but this author puts 
one at one’s ease—he advocates al- 
most all we dislike, and detests what 
we revere. His opinions on the 
press, for instance—a subject which 
may be considered as the Shibboleth 
of the friends of freedom—are too 
curious to be passed quite unnoticed, 
and we regret that we have devoted 
too much space to other matters to 
allow of our laying them in full be- 
fore our readers. He begins ab ovo, 
and asks himself in his usual inqui- 
sitive way, whether men have a right 
to think? We must allow that he 
answers the question affirmatively, 
and even goes so far as to concede 
the right of speaking—but there he 
stops. Publicity is the one great 
obstacle which prevents governments 
in every country making all kinds of 
pleasant surprises to their ‘ peoples ;’ 
and in proof of this, we are told that 
nothing is well done but what is 
done in secret, and that good laws 
have always been promulgated in 
mystery: Moses, the goddess Egeria, 
and Mahomet, are brought forward 
in strange assemblage to exemplify 
this. The refreshing influence of the 
dews of night are adduced in proof 
of the benefits attendant on silence, 
and the mysterious sympathies of 
first love are complacently dwelt on 
in contradistinction to the unfeeling 
publicity of the newspapers. But 
the strangest plea against the press 
is presented on the score of huma- 
nity ; with our usual impartiality 
we lay it before the oppressed 
reader. 

If the absolute liberty of the press 
cannot be claimed as a right, it only re- 
mains to be seen to what extent it may 
be judicious to grant it. The word law 
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implies protection ; could'all men, can 
all men make an equal use of the press? 
Must all those who are unable, or who 
have no leisure to write, be left entirely 
defenceless at the mercy of writers? Is 
it not evident that a new serfdom is 
arising, the serfdom of the mind? Thus 
the present epoch would see the right of 
the sword in the middle ages replaced 
by that of the pen ; but if the people 
had no right to use the sword, they had 
at least the strength to do so; it was 
only because the masses were unarmed 
that the sword reigned so long, for, after 
all, every man could seize and wield it ; 
but the pen, in appearance so light and 
easy to hold, and yet so powerful, can 
every one use it? Does equality exist 
in respect to it, and should not society 
ever protect the weak? Writers who 
entitle yourselves—men of Liberty, be- 
ware ! there is always a latent desire to 
enslave others in the pretension to exer- 
cise, without limit, a right which all 
cannot claim. When the use of fire- 
arms first disarmed chivalry and put an 
end to the feudal system, it became ne- 
cessary to regulate the new state of 
things. Had every individual, without 
distinction, been allowed to carry fire- 
arms, there would have been an end of 
civilization. The right of the better 
armed, in other words the right of the 
strongest, would have conquered all 
others: in consequence, in every coun- 
try severe laws were enacted restricting 
the use of fire-arms, and those countries 
where no such laws did exist are now 
barbarous lands, where one sees the un- 
armed population enslaved by men who 
never appear but with a brace of pistols 
at their girdle. 


Now it strikes us that it was 
exactly because the sword could be 
wielded by all that there was some 
hardship in making it the privilege 
ofa few. The pen is forbidden to 
no one who can use it, and those 
who cannot—with some few un- 
fortunate exceptions—have no wish 
to do so. To the lower classes no 
labour appears so irksome as that 
of the mind; and even in far more 
educated ranks of life, the feudal 
privileges of the press excite little 
envy; whereas we suspect that the 
meanest peasant of the middle ages 
would have usurped with pleasure, 
and in many instances have com- 
vetently filled, his lord’s place. 
Siestine consists in depriving men 
of the rights they held from nature 
or in preventing the development 
and use of their natural gifts; but 
M. de Ficquelmont falls unawares 
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into the errors of the most arbitrary 
school of levellers, when he seeks 
to annul the natural inequalities 
of nature, and his ‘ protection of the 
weak’ (alias the ignorant) against 
the influence of the more intelligent, 
is merely an intellectual com- 
munis. A writer may not be, 
in a general sense, intellectually 
superior to his reader, but he may 
fairly be supposed to be better 
acquainted with the one subject he 
attempts to treat; and in that par- 
ticular he is superior for the time 
being. It is quite impossible that 
those who have complete and de- 
finite notions on any one question, 
should not exercise an influence 
over those who have never thought 
of it but with that delightful in- 
accuracy which is the charming pri- 
vilege and the besetting temptation 
of the amateur thinker. A writer 
is not a judge, far less a Cesar (as 
M. de Ficquelmont has it); he is 
the advocate of a cause, and no 
ower can prevent his reasoning or 

is eloquence from having their due 
weight; but the tribunal is the 
same as in the days before the 
printing-press, and the only differ- 
ence is that the juryis daily becoming 
more numerous. The power of the 
press we will not attempt to deny, 
nor that, like all other powers, it is 
subject to abuse; but it differs 
greatly from all other powers in 
this—that the allegiance paid to it 
is always voluntary. We, for 
instance, have read M. de Ficquel- 
mont’s volume and yet have re- 
tained the liberty not to adopt one 
of his opinions. The love of domi- 
nion is not, however, the only sin of 
the press :-— 


The press itself is at no pains to dis- 
guise its attitude ; it speaks of its influ- 
ence as of a new power in the state ; it 
proclaims its own dignity. What means 
such language? Is the press, then, a 
moral being, and in whose name does it 
speak ? whose power? whose dignity ? 
If the press must necessarily end by 
being embodied in an individual, it 
comes to this, that here we have a single 
individual—armed with his pen as with 
a sceptre—epeaking of his power, and 
shamelessly proclaiming his own dignity 
to the world. This Cesar of a new kind 
pretends to the right of imposing tribute 
on the weakness of minds, as the former 
Cwsars used to tax the feebleness of na- 
tions. Yet the newspaper writer who 
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thus proclaims his dignity, descends 
every morning from the throne he has 
raised for himself, in order to sell his 
thoughts in the street! That, indeed, 
is the first aim of his efforts, and he un- 
dertakes the labour of the mind as a 
trade. 


Have we been dreaming? Did 
we not pay six francs for M. de 
Ficquelmont’s book the other day P 
Have we not, moreover, paid taxes 
all our life, in order to furnish the 
funds for civil lists, army pensions, 
and diplomatic services? Are not 
the paternal care of the sovereign, the 
patriotism of the soldier,—nay, even 
the apostleship of the preacher, re- 
munerated? Did not Cesar (puisque 
Cesar il y a) exact tribute? Could 
the press presume to act in oppo- 
sition to such precedents? In one 
respect it has differed, we admit, 
from all other public services: it has 
never imposed taxation. Those who 
read the Pi mes buy the Times,—those 
who prefer the Standard purchase 
that, and the willing sixpences come 
forward of themselves; whereas, the 
reluctant kreutzers which aoe 
an ambassador's salary are levied by 
authority and have often been ex- 
torted by violence. Can it be (why 
should not we ask questions in our 
turn?)—can it be that the generality 
of mankind have not so clear a per- 
ception of the ‘value received’ in 
the latter case as in the former? 

We must now take leave of M. de 
Ficquelmont, with the regret that 
our space does not allow us to do him 
justice in the sentimental line ; for 
he is not always the diplomatist, and 
now and then indulges in political 
Anacreontics which have a singular 
effect. His muse holds a protocol 
in one hand and a myrtle wreath in 
the other. One passage particularly 
struck us: he addresses himself to 
the rising generation who, under the 
names af lene Italy, Young Ger- 
many, Xc. &c., are often so trouble- 
some to elderly gentlemen in autho- 
rity ; and advises them—with some 
reason, we admit—to postpone the 
promulgation of their political theo- 
ries to a more mature age. He pro- 
ceeds to tell them that he is not old, 
even now, for his ‘hair, though grey, 
is still erect’ (an unpleasing combina- 
tion of properties, by-the-bye, to our 
mind’s eye), and that when he was 
young he enjoyed himself amazingly. 
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Be, then, simply young: it will be 
better for us all; it is a good part 
to play in this brief life, and a part 
that every one regrets when it is over. 
Love! crown your mistresses with 
myrtles and roses; live by the heart, 
celebrate its joys and its griefs. Such 
- the rights of man at the dawn of 

e. 

We are glad that M. de Ficquel- 
mont had such a pleasant time of it, 
and we consider him very lucky to 
have secured pleasure in youth and 
honours in age. We will not quarrel 
with him for the doubtful morality 
of his advice to young Europe; but 
we confess that our hair stands erect, 
and almost turns grey (we speak, of 
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course, of the hair of the Magazine, 
not of our own individual locks, as 
an ambassador might do) at the 
thoughts of the snug manner in 
which Government business might 
be conducted, without publicity, and 
with the hold of dissipation on youth 
and ambition on age. We will not 
attempt to advise young Europe on 
its pleasures, but in self-defence 
we would say to its fortunate 
members—‘If you have - spent 
your youth in wreathing garlands, 
&e. &c. &e., turn ambassador, mi- 
nister, or what you will in age, but, 
for heaven’s sake, do not take to 
writing books.’ 


HISTORY OF THE 


HUNGARIAN WAR. 


We earnestly hope that before long some authentic history of the political course of 
the Hungarian insurrection will be published by those best acquainted with its true 


character.—TZhe Times, October 17, 1851. 


Cuarter VI. 


N the 5th of January, 1849, the 

army of the Upper Danube, 
under General Gérgey’s command, 
was concentrated at Waitzen. The 
troops, to the number of 15,000, 
were humbled, discouraged, and dis- 
contented. Their recent defeats, the 
lossof the capital, and their seemingly 
hopeless expedition were eagerly 
canvassed among them and formed 
subjects for the most sinister specu- 
lations. Their leaders, most of whom 
had joined the insurrection with a 
view to immediate and signal ad- 
vantage to themselves, deplored that 
selfish step, now that its object was 
foiled. nt were the regrets 
and loud the sighs for the flesh- 
pots of old Egypt, for the amuse- 
ments and the easy routine duty 
of an Austrian regiment. Some 
asked for leave of absence. They 
departed, and never returned to 
their standards. One of them, 
General Lazar, who went to Pesth, 
and sought to make his peace 
with the Austrian commander, was 
arrested, tried, and sentenced to 
twenty years’ confinement in a for- 
tress, for the part he had taken in 
the insurrection. Others obtained 
a mitigation of the sentence which 
the courts-martial at Pesth were 


prepared to pronounce, by making 
their terms before they surrendered. 
The desertion of the officers made 
the troops still more desponding and 
mutinous. 

Under these circumstances, it 
became General Géorgey’s duty 
to re-animate the courage of his 
army, by a vindication of the 
motives which had guided the 

overnment in its late measures. 

he common gossip of the cam 
accused Mr. Kossuth and his = 
visers of incompetency, treason, and 
cowardice. arsh words! but 
easily to be shamed into silence 
among a nation which delight in 
strong terms, and which, for good as 
for evil, are in the habit of expressing 
more than they mean. That Genseal 
Gorgey felt the responsibility of his 
position is clearly shown by the fact 
of his assembling a council of war at 
Waitzen, and notifying his determi- 
nation toproceed against all deserters 
with the utmost rigour of the law. 
At the same time, he offered to 
accept the resignation of every officer 
whose courage or patriotism was not 
equal to the dangers of the expedi- 
tion. But he was far from defend- 
ing the course which the government 
had taken. Such a defence was 
easy enough, for he could rest it on 
truth. The retreat upon Pesth, and 
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the subsequent retreat into the 
Theiss counties, was suggested not 
by choice but by necessity. They 
were, moreover, justified by the pre- 
cedent of almost all Hungarian cam- 
paigns. Instead of urging the obvi- 
ous reasons which naturally suggested 
themselves for the government mea- 
sures and its plan of the campaign, 
reasons “ak had been communi- 
cated to him, and which at the time 
had at least the sanction of his si- 
lence, he published a general order 
to the troops, which in strong, though 
guarded language, accused the go- 
vernment of incapacity and cowar- 
dice. He declared that they had 
abandoned the capital under the in- 
fluence of a panic, that they were 
actuated by motives of selfish ambi- 
tion, and wished to make the troops 
subservient to that ambition. He en- 
couraged the army to protest against 
the government measures and plans 
and to follow no guidance but his 
own. He caused this order to be 
signed by all the staff-officers of the 
corps, who were presumed to act 
for and with the assent of the troops. 
Subsequent events proved that none 
but the officers, and among them 
scarcely any but the deserters from 
the Austrian service, stooped to sym- 
pathize with Gérgey’s feelings and 
plans. Even General Klapka admits 
that the sergeants and men of the 
corps were unanimous in their con- 
demnation of the general order of 
the 6th January.* ‘ 
When this mutinous document 
was communicated to Mr. Kossuth, 
he met it with remonstrances and 
entreaties. He implored Gérgey, 
‘for God’s sake, for the sake of the 
country and of history,’ to aban- 
don the ruinous course on which he 
entered by publishing his proclama- 
tion. To beg and entreat was all he 
could do. The rebellious general 
and his corps were detached. Their 
—- if dangerous, was also per- 
ectly independent. A large hostile 
army separated them from the 
government troops on the banks of 
the Theiss. Any attempt to super- 
sede Gérgey in his command was 
likely to goad him on to open 
rebellion, and perhaps to deser- 
tion. It was therefore perfectly 
natural that no energetic steps were 
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taken to reduce him to obedience, 
and that for the time being he was 
allowed to fight his own battles in 
his own manner. He was fond of 
complaining that on the retreat from 
Schwechat to Pesth, his plans were 
foiled and his movements hampered 
by the instructions of the Committee 
of Defence, of which Mr. Kossuth 
was the president. In his orders to 
the troops he laid great stress on his 
desire for action and great and glori- 
ous deeds of war. He was now ina 
ac to give full scope to the 
eanings of his mind. His instrue- 
tions were vague, as they naturally 
must be under the circumstances. 
He was to advance to the Upper 
Danube, and remain in communica- 
tion with the fortress of Komorn, 
and Kremnitz, and Schemnitz, the 
mountain cities of the Carpathians. 
It is an important and significant 
fact, that no mention whatever was 
made in these instructions of a diver- 
sion across the Austrian frontier. 
The rebellious spiritof the Austrians 
and their sympathy with the cause of 
Hungary, were well known to Mr. 
Kossuth and his associates. No 
formidable array of forces obstructed 
the road to Moravia. The Austrian 
General Simunich, with a few thou- 
sand men, blockaded the Hungarian 
garrison of Leopoldstadt. Gdrgey’s 
army of 15,000 might have been 
increased to 25,000 men by drafts 
upon Komorn, Leopoldstadt, and the 
forces in the Carpathians, and as no 
mentionable number of troops was 
likely to resist his progress either in 
Hungary or Moravia, the advance 
into the enemy’s country, which was 
likely to cause a general insurrection 
against the Emperor’s power, offered 
many chances of success. It was a 
desperate move in a desperate game, 
and ought to have tempted a warrior 
who professed to scorn all prudential 
considerations which influenced the 
counsels of his chiefs. But the idea 
of an invasion of the Austrian pro- 
vinces, which most naturally sug- 
gested itself to all foreign com- 
manders in the Hungarian army, 
was either pertinaciously opposed or 
quietly discountenanced by Mr. 
ossuth and all the native generals. 
Indeed, if Gérgey had received in- 
structions to such a purpose, it is 


* Vide Klapka’s National War, vol. i. p. 146. 
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very doubtful whether he would 
have obeyed them. The very plan 
of his first independent operations 
shows that no advance into Austria 
was ever thought of by him. He 

roposed to proceed along the river 

Jaag, leaning on Komorn on the 
one hand and on the forces in the 
Carpathians on the other, to relieve 
the fortress of Leopoldstadt, compel 
General Simunich to return into 
Austria, and next—instead of fol- 
lowing up his advantage—to gain 
Tyrnau or Presburg, or to ma- 
neeuvre, that is to say, to wait for 
the attack of the enemy, in the 
valleys of the Upper Waag and 
Gran. 

With these views he left Wait- 
zen on the 7th of January, at 
the very time that the Austrian 
General Csorich, with a force of 
about 7000 men, was detached to 

ursue him. This small corps fol- 
owed so closely in Gérgey’s track, 
molesting his rear-guard under 
Colonel Guyon, and so great was 
his desire to escape from pur- 
suit, that he never on any occasion 
thought of ascertaining the exact 
strengthofthe enemy. Throughout 
his retreat, he was haunted by the 
fear of a large corps having been 
detached to crush his 15,000 men. 
If he had waited for the advance of 
his Austrian pursuers, there can be 
no doubt but his troops would have 
defeated them, for besides the ad- 
vantage of numbers, Gérgey’s corps 
had seventy-two pieces of artillery 
to General C sealahte thirty-six can- 
non. A battle at Leva, which his 
troops reached on the 11th January, 
weeld have had an important, if not 
a decisive influence on the course of 
events. It would have compelled 
Prince Windischgratz still further to 
reduce his army at Pesth, by send- 
ing another corps against the Hun- 
garian army on the Upper Danube ; 
thus weakening his own forces and 
exposing himself to the attacks of 
the troops which Mr. Kossuth, in 
such a case, would have directed 
against him from Debreczin. But 
the chief advantage of a victory at 
Leva would have been found in the 
increased confidence of the army 
and of the country atlarge. If any- 
thing could excuse Gérgey’s public 
acts of mutiny,such a victory, gained 
within the first fortnight of his in- 
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dependent operations, might have 
excused them. It would have proved 
that his rebellion was not caused by 
his own evil desires and almost in- 
sane vanity, but that his superior 
talents could not brook, and that his 
ardent courage disdained the re- 
straint of incompetent and pusil- 
lanimous leaders. But General 
Gérgey, who in his proclamations 
stated that he thirsted for a decisive 
engagement, evaded the battle, even 
when he was informed that General 
Csorich had detached a strong 
column on the direct road to the 
Carpathians. He remained at Leva 
and suffered Guyon and his rear- 
guard to be thrown back upon 
Maygarad. 

At Leva, he heard of fresh dis- 
asters which had overtaken the Hun- 
garian forces in the Carpathians. 
Colonel Benitzky, who commanded 
4000 men in the valley of the 
Upper Waag, had been defeated 
and expelled from that position by 
the Austrian General Gitz, who 
was, moreover, on the point of re- 
ceiving considerable reinforcements. 
This news was enough to make Gene- 
ral Gérgey abandon all thought 
of Leopoldstadt and its garrison, 
which was subsequently compelled 
to surrender. e directed his 
troops in forced marches upon 
the Carpathian cities of Cremnitz 
and Schemnitz, with a view to an 
escape to the banks of the Theiss. 
He even went so far as to divide 
his force to expedite their move- 
ments. Thus, hastily retreating, 
and pursued by an enemy whom his 
corps might have crushed at any 
moment, he reached Schemnitz on 
the 13th of January. So hurried 
were his dispositions on this march 
that he completely overlooked the 
existence of an important defile 
at Nemethi, which the Austrians 
were expected to pass on their ad- 
vance to Schemnitz. When re- 
minded of the danger, he secured 
that defile by detaching a small 
body of volunteers, who occupied 
and defended that position against 
a detached column of Gétz’s corps. 
That corps was allowed to effect a 
junction with the army of General 
Csorich without one single effort 
on the part of Gérgey to prevent 
this important mancuvre. 

On the 14th of January, des- 
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patches reached himfrom Debreczin. 
General Meszaros, whose duty it 
was to defend the counties of the 
Theiss, and Debreczin the seat of the 
Government, against the inroads of. 
an Austrian corps under General 
Schlick—the most humane and 
talented of the Imperialist leaders— 
had met that officer at Kaschau 
and had suffered a signal defeat. 
Schlick’s corps was likely to become 
dangeroustotheGovernment. Under 
these circumstances, and to ease the 
troops of Meszaros from their pur- 
suers, who pressed upon their heels, 
the President Kossuth instructed 
Gorgey to attack the rear of Schlick’s 
corps, and advancing cither by Gé- 
mor, or through the Zips County, 
to effect a junction with the troops 
of General Meszaros. These in- 
structions corresponded in every 
particular with Gargey’s previous 
intentions. His forced marches to 
Schemnitz had no other object than 
the very junction with the forces on 
the Theiss which he was now 
ordered to effect with all possible 
despatch. But, perhaps because it 
was ordered and because some 
good was to be effected by it, the 
plan became distasteful to Gérgey. 
He abandoned it. For the first 
time, after his departure from Wait- 
zen, he pretended to feel for the 
fatigues and privations of his troops. 
He could not possibly go on retreat- 
ing. Even the enemy in his rear 
failed to shake his resolutions. He 
fixed his head-quarters at Schem- 
nitz, and prepared to hold out in 
the mountain cities of the Carpa- 
thians. 

For once, however, he was com- 
pelled by necessity to relinquish his 
practical opposition against the 
Government, whose interests he pre- 
tended to espouse, and whose plans 
he most deliberately souglit to foil. 
The Carpathian cities were alto- 
gether void of provisions for man 
and beast. If he remained, his 
army was likely to be reduced by 
starvation. The troops might pos- 
sibly imitate his own example, and 
goaded on by despair, there was no 
reason why they should not rise 
against theirleader. No choice was 
left him, and on the 18th January, 
four days after the receipt of the 
orders which instructed him to sup- 
port General Meszaros, he removed 
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his head-quarters to Neusohl, where 
he proposed to concentrate his forces 
from Kremnitz, Heilig- Kreutz, 
Schemnitz,and Windschacht; which 

laces they occupied during his halt. 

ut on the 20th, the Imperialists 
advanced against Windschacht, 
which Colonel Guyon with lion- 
like courage defended against num- 
bers far exceeding those of the 
troops under his command. Re- 
treating in the course of the night 
upon Schemnitz, that gallant officer 
was again attacked on the 22nd, 
and, after a desperate struggle, 
compelled to evacuate the town, and 
fall back upon Neusohl. Gérgey, 
indeed, who took the command of 
Piller’s brigade, which stood next 
to Guyon, made a faint endeavour 
to attack the Austrian flank; but 
so awkward and precipitate were 
his movements, that he was soon en- 
tangled in a woody defile, where the 
Austrianssurrounded his troops, cap- 
tured five of their guns, and finally 
put them to a disorderly and ruinous 
flight. So bewildered was General 
Gorgey by this terrible reverse, that 
he remained motionless and almost 
bereft of his senses, while his soldiers 
fled or fell aroundhim. Lieutenant 
Colonel Pusztelnik, who sought to 
make head against the Austrians, 
fell mortally wounded at the head 
of a detachment of volunteers. The 
Hungarian officers state, that 700 
men were killed and wounded in the 
engagements of Windschacht and 
Schemnitz, and that ten pieces of 
artillery were captured by the Aus- 
trians. Such was the result of 
Gérgey’s first attempt at independ- 
ant generalship. 

For a time, the safety of his retreat 
was seriously endangered, for the 
Austrian corps under General Gotz, 
sought, as early as the 19th, to gain 
the defiles in his rear, and would 
have gained them but for Colonel 
Aulich, who leading his division 
from Kremnitz, on the 17th attacked 
and defeated the Imperialists at 
Turezek, and then joimed Gérgey 
at Neusohl, where he arrived on the 
23rd, after a miraculous march 
through the terrible ravine which 
divides Kremnitz from Neusohl. 

On the 24th, Gérgey commenced 
his march across the Carpathian 
mountains. Dividing his corps into 
two columns, each preceded and fol- 
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lowed by detachments of pioneers, 
the roads, which were blocked up 
with snow and earthfalls, were 
cleared as the troops advanced, 
while the rear-guard sought by all 
means to make them impracticable, 
in order to impede the pursuit of 
the enemy. omailinn the long 
steep ridges of mountains, climbing 
down into narrow valleys, and cross- 
ing streams and ravines, the Hun- 
garian troops proceeded slowly, but 
still less slowly than their pursuers, 
who found the roads blocked up 
with fragments of rocks, the bridges 
burnt, and the descents into ravines 
made impracticable by breaks in the 
roads. On the 29th of January, the 
column which Gérgey himself com- 
manded reached Rosenberg, and 
roceeded along the Waag to St. 

iklos, and from thence to Poprad. 
The second column, which was com- 
manded by Guyon and Piller, con- 
quered the dangers of the mountains 
with equal success, and advanced 
upon Gémér. On this road they 
were met by the advanced guard of 
General Schlick’s army. That officer, 
whose troops oecupied the roads 
from Kashau to Debreczin and from 
Dukla into Gallicia, had scarcely 
been informed of the advance of 
Hungarian troops in his rear, when 
he made good Mr. Kossuth’s predic- 
tion, by retreatingrjupon Kashau, 
with a view of ocetjpying the Bra- 
nitzko defiles on th#road to Eperies, 
and the defilesy of the Hernad 
Valley on the Kashau road. By 
this manceuvre, he would have com- 

lled Gérgey to remain at the 
oot of the Carpathians and await 
the attack of Gotz and Csorich, who 
were following in his track. 

The first meeting of the two 
hostile corps was at Iglé, where 
General Schlick’s advanced guard 
made a descent upon Guyon’s corps, 
on the night of the 3rd of February. 
The surprise was complete on either 
side. Colonel Guyon, who was not 
aware of the vicinity of the enemy, 
had no videttes. The Austrian 
officer fancied he led his troops 
against a detached outpost. The 
Austrians proceeded into the very 
heart of the place before they were 
challenged by a sentinel. “When 
at length the alarm was given, the 
confusion was altogether appalling. 
A straggling fire was kept up from 
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all the windows, as soldier after 
soldier, roused from his sleep, dis- 
charged his musket upon the assail- 
ants. Some who rushed out of the 
houses and into the very midst of 
the enemy, were engaged in despe- 
rate hand to hand fights. The air 
was filled with curses, the shrill ery 
of women, words of command, the 
rapid discharge of musketry, and the 
deep-mouthed bellowing of cannon. 
Burning houses threw a deep-red 
glare on the scene of confusion and 
bloodshed. But as one column 
of Guyon’s soldiers after another 
crowded the streets, and proceeded 
to clear them at the point of the 
bayonet — when their ranks, open- 
ing at intervals at a hoarse cry from 
the rear, made way for the near 
and fatal discharge of artillery, the 
Austrians found to their dismay 
that they had indeed waked a lion 
in his lair. They wavered, lost 
ground, and fled, taking with them 
some cannon which dhaphatonsnae’ 
during the first moments of the 
engagement. But Guyon, at the 
head of two squadrons of hussars, 
pes them, recaptured his artil- 
ery, and took some of the Austrian 
cars and ammunition. He pursued 
the retreating Imperialists to the 
very mouth of the Braniteko defiles, 
which, supported by a few other 
troops, he stormed on the 5th of 
February, thus relieving Gorge 
from the dread of General Csorich 
and the corps which for thirty days 
had hunted on his heels, and placing 
his force in direct communication 
with the government at Debreczin 
and the army on the Upper Theiss. 

On the 6th February Colonel 
Guyon oecupied Eperies. A rapid 
advance against the corps of Gene- 
ral Schlick would have placed the 
Austrian troops in a dangerous 
»osition between the army of the 

heiss and Gérgey’s army of the 
Upper Danube. But so unpre- 
pared was Gérgey for the success 
of Guyon’s bold enterprise, and so 
immoderate was his joy, that he 
remained inactive in the position 
which the brave Irishman al gained 
forhim. His lethargy was the more 
profound since his rear remained 
unmolested from the dreaded ad- 
vance of the Austrian corps of 
Csorich. Besides, the occupation of 
the Branitzko pass enabled him at 
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length to defy the enemy. On the 
8th February, his corps was still 
unconcentrated; nor "Kid he re- 
commence his operations until he 
received positive orders from the 
Government to co-operate with the 
army of the Upper Theiss, and until 
the vanguard of the two armies met 
at Kaschau on the 10th February. 
Thus ended General Gérgey’s re- 
treat, which has repeatedly been 
— as furnishing the most bril- 
ant proofs of his gallantry, judg- 
ment, and energy of action. S 
reality, this retreat wants the ex- 
cuse of necessity. But for the ap- 
parent desire to escape from the 
enemy, it would also be devoid of 
urpose. The dangers of the expe- 
ition, whatever they were, fell to 
the share of Colonel Guyon, who 
alone and unsupported commanded 
the rear-guard while the enemy was 
in pursuit, and who equally unsup- 
ported led the van of the army in 
the assault upon the Branitzko when 
the danger shifted from the rear to 
the front. This view is confirmed 
by the confession of Gérgey’s friend 
and comrade, Klapka, who admits 
that the commander of the army of 
the Upper Danube proved ‘a master 
of the art of retreating, while he 
was a mere tyro in the attack.’* To 
this testimony may be added the 
statement of General Dembinski, 
who mentions Gérgey as an officer 
‘who has the misfortune of seeing 
the enemy wherever they are not, 
while he can never see them where 
they really are.’+ 
fter its defeat at Kashau, the 
command of the army of the 
a Theiss had passed from Gene- 
Meszaros to Colonel Klapka. 
The history of this fraction of 
the campaign admits of a short 
summary. Meszaros succeeded for 
a time in defeating the advance 
of Colonel Schlick, who, according 
to the plans of Prince Windisch- 
gratz, was to support the operations 
of the chief army of Imperialists 
against Pesth, by a rapid advance 
into the strongholds of Magyarism. 
Battles were fought at Sziszko and 
Kashau on the 28th December and 
the 4th January. At Kashau Ge- 
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neral Meszaros suffered a signal 
defeat, in consequence of which he 
retreated upon Tokaj and _ resigned 
his command. George Klapka, a 
oung Hungarian officer and ex- 
ieutenant of the Emperor of Aus- 
tria’s noble guard, was promoted 
to the vacant corps. He concen- 
trated the remainder of the troops 
at Tokaj, and held that place against 
General Schlick’s otinaie from the 
1lth to the 3lst of January, when 
he was relieved from his post, and 
placed under the command of Ge- 
neral Dembinski, who arrived from 
Debreczin with money, arms, and 
reinforcements, and who at once 
attempted to change the character 
of the operations of the Hungarian 
armies. 

The Magyar officers (or, to speak 
more correctly, the native Hun- 
garians who formerly held commis- 
sions in the Austrian army,) gloried 
in their retreats. Henry Dembinski 
took theoffensive. He, thedescendant 
of an ancient Polish family, born in 
1791, received his education in the 
Academy of Engineers at Vienna: 
he learned the rudiments of war 
under Napoleon. He was a captain 
after the battle of Smolensk. In 
the Polish revolution of 1830 he 
entered the National army, and 
commanded the levies in the district 
of Kalish. After the battle of 
Grochow, in which he took a distin- 
guished part, he was promoted to 
the command of a brigade. The 
battle of Kuflew, in which he took 
the odds of one against ten, made 
hima General. As such he planned 
and executed the expedition into 
Lithuania, and gained the battle of 
Raygrod. But for the incompetency 
of his commander-in-chief, he would 
have carried the banner of the Revo- 
lution into the Russian province of 
Kurland. Foiled in this plan, he, 
with a corps of only 4000 men, con- 
tinued the operations in Lithuania, 
and finally conducted his troops 
through the very midst of hostile 
armies, to Praga and Warsaw. 


This retreat, which will always stand 
pre-eminent in the military history 
of modern times, continued during 
twenty-five days, and extended over 





* See Klapka’s National War, vol. i. p. 172. 
+ Dembinski’s Report to the President Kossuth, dated Debreczin, 16th March, 
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a length of road of 130 German 
miles. He crossed eleven rivers, 
led his army over the most danger- 
ous ground amidst lakes and moors; 
while he defeated or outwitted his 

ursuers on every day of his march 

Te commanded a division at War- 
saw, and after Skrzinecki’s fall he 
took the chief command of the army, 
and fought the last battle on Polish 
ground. A refugee in Paris in the 
year 1848, his experience and talents 
were gained for the cause of Hun- 
gary by Count Ladislas Teleky, the 
agent of Mr. Kossuth’s government 
in France. 

Thus was General Dembinski’s 
name connected with some of the 
greatest military achievements of 
modern times. Though a foreigner, 
he was bound to the cause of Hun- 
gary by political sympathies and by 
the hope that the independence of 
the Magyars might lead to the in- 
dependence of the Poles. In the 
ranks of the enemy he saw his old 
foes, the Austrian Sclavonians; and 
beyond them, their allies by con- 
sanguinity and principle—the Rus- 
sians. His talents were on record : 
there was no reason whatever to 
doubt his fidelity to the cause which 
he espoused. Under these circum- 
stances it was to be expected that 
the Hungarian officers would gladly 
embrace the opportunity of learning 
the art of war under so renowned a 
chief. But the young men whom 
the convulsions of the time raised 
above their proper level, were too 
vain and selfish to feel anything but 
displeasure at the appointment of a 
general whose mental superiority 
and brilliant achievements eclipsed 
their own ill-founded pretensions to 
martial renown. 

General Dembinski assumed the 
command of the army of the Upper 
Theiss on the 2nd of February. 
That army consisted at the time 
of two separate corps, under the 
Colonels Klapka and Repasy. Al- 
most on the first day of his com- 
mand he had to correct the inexpe- 
rience and discountenance the hasty 
— of one of these officers. Colonel 

Clapka, whose quarters were at 
Rakamor, had impressed himself 
with a firm conviction that General 
Schlick intended to attack him on 
the left bank of the Theiss. He 
wrote to his commander asking for 
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support and giving a detailed and 
impressive description of the enemy's 
numbers and movements. Rumours 
had already reached the army on 
the Theiss of General Gérgey’s 
retreat and Guyon’s advance upon 
the Branitzko. Leaving his quarters 
at Polgar and proceeding to Raka- 
mor in a forced march, General 
Dembinski came in time to witness 
his junior officer's discomfiture at 
the false alarm he had given, for by 
that time it was evident that General 
Schlick’s corps was in full retreat 
upon Kashau and that Colonel 
Klapka had been deceived by 
demonstrations in the enemy’s rear, 
which were intended to mask that 
retreat. In order to atone for this 
mistake, the young Colonel proposed 
to pursue General Schlick to Kashau. 
Dembinski opposed this plan ; but 
when Colonel Klapka insisted and 
when his views were supported by 
Mr. Kossuth’s agent, Szemere, he 
was compelled to give his consent 
tothe expedition. He said: ‘I will 
let you do as you please, but only 
to give you satisfactory proof that 

know more of war than you do. 
You will not come up with Schlick 
at Kashau and for the future you 
will know that my will alone ought 
to be the standard of your judgment.’ 
Upon this Colonel Kapka led his 
troops upon Kashau, where he was 
again deceived by the demonstra- 
tions of General Schlick’s rear- 
guard, for in his first report he 
assured his commander that the 
Imperialists were preparing to hold 
the city against him. He desired 
support for his left wing at Sziszko, 
and support was sent accordingly. 
His second report showed that the 
demonstrations of the Austrian rear- 
guard had completely scared him. 
He had seabed the length of one 
day’s march. Four-and-twenty hours 
after this unreasonable movement, 
he informed General Dembinski that 
the Imperialists had evacuated Ka- 
shau, that he proposed to pass the 
night where he was, and that on the 
following morning he intended to 
‘make a cautious advance’ against 
the place. After wasting another 
four-and-twenty hours in this useless 
advance, Colonel Klapka at length 
consented to march upon Miskolez, 
where Dembinski awaited the termi- 
nation of his manwuyres. Upon 
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receiving this news, General Dem- 
binski placed his vanguard under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Kazinzy, whom 
he sent forward to Edelen, with a 
view to molest the flank of the 
Austrians at Szendré. But Colonel 
Klapka’s marchings and counter- 
marchings in front of Kashau proved 
fatal to the success of this manceuvre. 

When the Hungarians reached 
Edelen, the Austrians had already 
crossed the line between that village 
and Szendré, and were in full re- 
treat upon Torna Alya, which they 
enced on the 13th of February, 
after a march which General Dem- 
binski, even after the experience of 
his Lithuanian retreat, designates 
as fabulous. At Torna Alya General 
Schlick proposed to grant his troops 
some rest and food. He quartered 
his army on the surrounding villages 
and made preparations for a halt of 
several days. But General Dem- 
binski, hastening up in foreed 
marches from Miskolez, attacked 
the Austrians at noon on the 14th, 
and compelled them to evacuate 
Torna Live. On the 15th, the 
Austrians fell back upon Rima 
Szombat, making their way through 
a narrow defile, which effectually 
prevented Dembinski from molest- 
ing theirmarch. In his despatches, 
Dembinski protests that General 
Schlick would have been com- 
jletely routed if Colonel Klapka 
Riad not misled him as to the 
strength of the corps, of which the 
Colonel protested he had the ordre 
de bataille, quoting 16,000 men, 
while in the attack on Torna Alya 
it was found that the Austrians 
mustered at most to the strength 
of 9000 men. Another reason of 
the incompleteness of Dembinski’s 
success is to be found in the refusal 
of Colonel Piller, of Goérgey’s ad- 
vanced guard, to take part in the 
engagement. That officer, though 
repeatedly entreated to support 
Dembinski’s operations, pleaded the 
positive orders of his chief, which 
compelled him to retreat upon 
Kesher. On the day after the 
battle, Dembinski received des- 
patches from Debreezin, which 
placed the corps of General Girgey 
under his command. The order 
was dated of the 12th of February. 
If it had reached the General two 
days earlier, there can be no doubt 





Gorgey's Mutiny. 





that the campaign against Schlick’s 
corps would have ended with the 
battle of Torna Alya. 

The order of the government 
which instructed Girgey to place 
himself and his corps under the 
command of General Dembinski, 
was followed by another mutinous 
oroclamation to the troops, in which 
Tr. Kossuth, as well as Dembinski, 
were mentioned with great acerbity 
and disrespect. Immediately after 
the publication of this proclamation, 
the officers of the corps assembled 
and declared that they owned no 
commander but Gérgey and that 
his orders alone should be obeyed. 
The two documents were duly for- 
warded to the government at De- 
breezin, which in reply thought 
proper to admonish Girgey and his 
officers. According to military law, 
the General ought to have been 
shot and his officers deprived of 
their commands. 

Dembinski’s first order to Girgey 
instructed him to lean his force upon 
Miskolez. Gdérgey’s first act under 
the new command was an act of in- 
direct disobedience. He protested 
that his presence was necessary in 
the Zips county, where he was 
quartered and pleaded the necessity 
of keeping up the connexion with 
Gallicia. It required a second and 
peremptory order to induce him to 
march upon Miskolez. 

General Goérgey was _ generally 
considered to be a proud and sen- 
sitive man. Presuming this to be 
his character, his Polish com- 
mander-in-chief treated him most 
judiciously and delicately, by re- 
questing Mr. Kossuth to reward 
this act of obedience on the part of 
the refractory General. He pro- 
posed, if Gérgey’s movement proved 
successful, to raise that officer to 
the command of a division. It ought 
to be added, that at the time, Dem- 
binski was perfectly aware of the 
offensive general order whichGérgey 
had addressed to his troops. 

General Schlick, meanwhile, rely- 
ing on Gérgey’s previous inactivity, 
made preparations for an advance 
upon Aickolen, for the purpose of 
wreventing the junction of the two 
Hungerion corps. Dembinski, who 
anticipated this mancmuvre, con- 


centrated a foree of 10,000 men 
under the Colonels Schulz, Pélten- 
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berg, and Aulich, at St. Peter, 
in the vicinity of Miskolez, while 
Colonel Kieste was instructed to 
make a rapid advance upon Mezo- 
Kovesd. The object of this latter 
mancuvre was to compel the Aus- 
trians to expose Szolnok and the 
line of railway from that place to 
Pesth. 

While these operations were in 
srogress and while the commander- 
in-chief waited at St. Peter for the 
arrival of Colonel Guyon’s brigade, 
which had been directed to join him, 
he was surprised by the arrival of 
an officer from Debreczin with a 
verbal order from the President 
Kossuth, instructing him to send 
10,000 men of Gérgey’s corps to 
Szegedin, where they were to ope- 
rate against Windischgratz and to 
attack Schlick with the remainder 
of his forces. The general refused 
to make so important and, in his 
opinion, fatal a movement on 
the strength of a mere verbal mes- 
sage. He demanded a written 
order, and at the same time he de- 
recated the President’s interference. 
fr. Kossuth, who overlooked the 
most flagrant disobedience on the 


art of Gérgey, gave this act of 
Dembinski's the most unfavourable 
interpretation and professed to re- 
member it for a long time. 

The next days passed amidst 


continual misunderstandings and 
attempts on the part of the Hun- 
garian officers to fix a quarrel upon 
their commander-in-chief. His 
orders were evaded whenever eva- 
sion was possible; if impossible, 
they were reluctantly and negligently 
executed. General Gérgey wrote 
offensive and impertinent letters, 
esking what had become of his divi- 
sions? where they were marching 
to? whether his commander woul 

guarantee the safety of his baggage P 
—evidently with the intention of 
compelling Dembinski to submit his 
plans and discuss his operations with 
the officers under his command. 
The Hungarian generals were partial 
to councils of war : Dembinski, act- 
ing on the experience of his former 
compaigns, refused to state his plan 
of operations or add to his orders 
the motives and reasons he had for 
giving them. The one instance in 
which he departed from this rule of 
conduct by meeting General Gérgey 
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on the 24th February and informing 
him of the exact nature and object 
of the operations, was not calculated 
by its result to encourage him to a 
repetition. It was Dembinski’s in- 
tention to attack the Austrians at 
Mezo-Kovesd, and if possible to 
occupy Szolnok and the téte du pont 
on the left bank of the Theiss. 
General Gérgey and the chief of his 
staff, Colonel om, endeavoured to 
dissuade the commander - in-chief 
from this plan, and finally, by their 
hints as to Schlick’s force and move- 
ments, they succeeded in impairing 
the dispatch and consequently the 
success of the expedition. Nor was 
this all. Now that the responsibility 
of the operations cuieh on the 
shoulders of a foreigner, Mr.Szemere 
the government commissioner at- 
tached to the army, displayed a cul- 
pable negligence. He reported that 
two weeks’ provisions for 10,000 men 
had been collected in the depdts of 
Tisza-Fiired. When the commander- 
in-chief visited those depdts, he was 
shocked to find that the provisions 
were scarcely sufficient for a couple 
of days. And yet, in all his letters to 
Mr. Szemere there recurs the earnest 
entreaty: ‘ Pray, remember the 
troops !'—‘ For God’s sake! pray, 
collect bread and meat!’ 

In spite of all this ill-will and in 
spite of all these obstacles, General 
Dembinski reached Erlau on the 
28th of February. Here he fixed 
his head-quarters, for he wished to 
tempt the Austrians into an attack 
and by this means to lessen their 
garrison at Szolnok. He was there- 
fore very anxious to let the Imperi- 
alists know of his presence at Erlau. 
The stratagem succeeded. Several 
strong detachments, 12,000 men, 
foot, horse, and artillery, from Szol- 
nok, advanced on his left to Arok- 
szallas. Prince Windischgratz, who 
hastened from Pesth to conduct 
the operations against the redoubt- 
able Pole, fixed his head-quarters at 
Hatvan, and an Austrian corps of 
6000 men took up a strong position 
at Gyéngyés. General Schlick was 
at Petervasar, endeavouring to effect 
a junction with the troops which 
crowded the space between Hatvan 
and Gyéngyés. Verpeled was the 
only point of junction which offered 
on this line; for on any other route 
it would have taken General Schlick 
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three days at least to reach either 
of the two places. General Schlick’s 
corps was watched by Colonel Klap- 
ka’s brigade, who marched to Ver- 
peled on the 26th February. The 
other divisions were concentrated 
at Kapolna, Dobro, and on the right 
bank of the Torna. In short, every- 
thing was preparing for a general 
and decisive engagement. General 
Damyanich was sent to take Szolnok, 
while General Schlick on the other 
hand, alive to the risk of an advance 
by way of Verpeled, sought to join 
the corps of his commander-in-chief 
by a circuitous route. 

A few days before the battle which 
had been preparing by all the march- 
ings and counter-marchings of the 
last days, General Gérgey came 
to Dembinski’s quarters. The com- 
mander took him aside, saying, 
‘ General, we are on the eve of a 
decisive battle. Tell me honestly, 
may I rely on the gallantry of — 
troops?’ Gérgey’s reply was short. 
‘No! said he, ‘not by any means!’ 
And after a few moments, remem- 
bering Guyon’s victorious assault 
upon the Branitzko, he added, ‘ give 
them a village or a wood to storm, 


and they'll do it; but if rs show 


them the enemy in the plain, they 
will not stand the fire of the artillery 
for five minutes.’ 

On the afternoon of the 29th of 
February, Colonel Klapka, whose po- 
sition was at Verpeled, where he was 
instructed to look to his right and 
stop General Schlick, if that officer's 
corps attempted to advance through 
the valley of Petervasar, commenced 
an action with the Austrian tgoops 
near Kapolna, on his left wing. After 
atime, Colonel Péltenberg’s brigade 
was brought into action against the 
Austrians; who, however, defeated 
the two and attacked Kapolna. 
The confusion which followed is in- 
describable. ‘ Nobody,’ to use the 
— expression of the officers 
and soldiers who fought on the 
occasion—‘ nobody commanded at 
Kapolna. The divisions were led 
singly into the fire, advancing or 
retreating unsupported. Some of 
the officers at seme ll marched 
their troops away; they knew not 
what position their battalions were 
to defend, and they preferred re- 
moving their troops, to seeing them 
swept away in the general confusion. 
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At a later period of this disorderly 


and unauthorized engagement, just 
when all the detachments and divi. 
sions were in full retreat, General 
Dembinski, attracted by the can- 
nonade, and attended by Gérgey 
and Bayer, hastened from Erlau to 
Kapolna. Within a few gun-shots 
of the village, they were met by 
the whole of the Commissariat in 
full flight. After them came small 
parties of honveds and hussars, each 
carrying the spear of an Imperialist 
lancer. In despite of these trophies, 
they were bent upon increasing the 
distance between them and the scene 
of the combat. Scared by the rout, 
General Gérgey would have joined 
their flight but for the remonstrances 
of his chief, who, at length, compro- 
mised this disgraceful quarrel by 
despatching his refractory junior 
with orders to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Szekulit, at Raab. This done, the 
rallant Pole hastened on towards 

apolna, placing the troops, which 
were upheld solely by their undisci- 
plined hemneey, under the command 
of their proper officers, whom he 
rallied, and restored the equilibrium 
of the fight. While the command- 
ers of corps and divisions were re- 
treating on all sides and while the 
Imperialists were still pouring a 
shower of rockets and shells upon 
the village, General Dembinski, es- 
tablishing himself on the contested 
ground, addressed a general order 
to the troops with the date of ‘Head- 
quarters at Kapolna.’ 

The boldness of this stratagem 
insured its success. The Colonels 
Klapka and Péltenberg, who were 
retreating from their positions at 
Verpeled and Dobro, retraced their 
steps and resumed their places in 
the line. The battle was over for 
the day, and the head-quarters of 
the army were indeed established at 
Kapolna. In the course of the 
night Prince Windischgratz brought 
up his troops with a view to another 
attack on the following morning. 
General Dembinski too made his 
preparations, by ordering three divi- 
sions under the Colonels Aulich, 
Kmetty, and Guyon, to come up 
before daybreak to support his 
centre at Kapolna, The orders to 
this effect were entrusted to Colonel 
Bayer, the chief of Gérgey’s staff, 
who took charge of them at seven in 
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the evening, and who promised to 
deliver them before one o'clock on 
the following morning; but b 
Colonel Bayer’s treachery, Aulic 
alone received his order in time. 
The order to Guyon was delivered 
at four and that to Kmetty at six 
o'clock next morning. Thus when 
the Hungarian army went into 
battle, two important divisions were 
wanting in places where their pre- 
sence had been calculated upon by 
the Commander-in-Chief. 

At six o’clock on the morning of 
the 29th of February, just as day 
was breaking, there was a movement 
among the dense masses of Impe- 
rialists which occupied the heights 
around Kapolna and the neighbour- 
ingvillageof Nagyfalu. Largemasses 
of infantry were pushed sideways, en 
echelon, from the right to the left. 
At seven o'clock, as Prince Win- 
dischgratz surrounded by a brilliant 
staff, appearing in front of the army, 
rode on the line, the air was 
rent by the wild shouts of the troops, 
which now for the first time ex- 
pected to meet the rebel soldiers in a 
pitched battle. On either side, the 
issue of that battle was looked to 
with hope and grave anxiety. Thirty- 
nine thousand imperialists were con- 
centrated before Kapolna; thirty- 
six thousand Hungarians under 
Dembinski’s command, occupied the 
country on the other side. If the 
Hungarians gained the battle, they 
had opened for themselves the road 
into Austria. If Prince Windisch- 
griitz prevailed, there was nothing 
to prevent his march to the Lower 
Theiss, into the very strongholds of 
Magyarism. 

As Prince Windischgritz passed 
down the battleline, the wordof com- 
mand was given, and the tirailleurs, 
lancers, cuirassiers, and light-horse, 
as well as foot and rifles, swarmed 


out of the compact masses on the” 


hills and approached the Hungarian 
position at Kapolna, where Dem- 
binski, with two battalions, (the 
whole of his ‘centre,’ until Guyon 
and Kmetty should have come up), 
awaited their arrival behind the 
hollow banks of the mountain stream 
which skirts the village. The bridge 
across this stream was barricaded 
and provided with guns to the right 
and left. The Imperialists attacked 
Kapolna and Nagyfalu (about a 
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gunshot’s distance) almost simul- 
taneously. Their tirailleurs, after 
waiting some time in reconnoitring 
the Hungarian position, fell back, 
and a terrible cannonade commenced 
upon the village, which Dembinski 
was compelled to evacuate, after it 
had been deserted by all his troops. 

Prince Windischgratz, who occu- 
pied Kapolna, was just in the act of 
sending bis artillery in pursuit, when 
Colonel Aulich, obedient to Dem- 
binski’s instruction, opened upon 
them with his batteries. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief himself, rallying his 
troops, preparedto attack the village. 
His van was composed of an Italian 
regiment. These soldiers entered 
Kapolna without pulling a trigger, 
nor did any of them ever come back. 
When within call of the Imperialists, 
they hoisted the Austrian colours 
and deserted. Their leader, an 
Italian officer, was afterwards tried 
and executed, by the order of Prince 
Windischgritz. 

General Dembinski had scarcely 
time to recover from the shock of 
this treachery, when he was 
astounded by the sudden and in- 
explicable cessation of the cannonade 
on the part of Colonel Aulich’s 
artillery. That officer saw his left 
wing threatened by four Austrian 
batteries and retreated accordingly. 
Thus abandoned, General Dem- 
binski, supported only by Colonel 
Psotta, an Italian officer, deprived 
of his infantry, and having no other 
forces except 400 hussars and six 
field pieces, held out, and detained 
the Austrians in Kapolna until one 
o'clock in the afternoon, when he 
gave his involuntary sanction to 
Colonel Aulich’s retreat, by direct- 
ing him to fall back upon Porosslo. 
Later in the afternoon, Colonel 
Guyon’s division came up and the 
battle recommenced with strong 
chances of success for the Hun- 
garians. But General Gérgey, who 
was at Kerescend, at the distance of 
five gun-shots from the Austrian 
lines, interfered in favour of the 
Austrians. He sent to the Colonels 
who took part in the engagement, 
and ordered them to fall back. 
Colonel Guyon, who knew his duty, 
referred the bearer of the order 
to the Commander-in-chief; but 
Colonel Péltenberg, who belonged 
to Gérgey’s corps, turned and, 
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without notice to the commanding 
general, he commenceda rapidretreat 
beyond Kerescend. The Imperialists 
were thus at liberty to concentrate 
their forces dgainst Guyon’s corps. 
This movement decided the day. Ka- 
polna, so hotly contested, remained 
in the hands of the Imperialists; 
and but for the exertions of Dem- 
binski, Guyon, and Psotta, the 
Hungarian forces on tae Theiss 
would have been put to the rout. 
As it was, the head-quarters re- 
mained at Kerescend during the 
night; on the two following days 
the army, with Prince Windischgratz 
and the whole of his forces on their 
heels, made an orderly retreat to 
Mezo-Kovezd and Porosslo. 

General Girgey, when called 
upon to account for the fatal order 
which defeated his own troops at 
Kapolna, pleaded the danger of their 
position. He had reason to fear 
that they would be cut off on their 
right. It was afterwards proved 
that their right was protected by a 
detachment of Klapka’s corps. 

On the Ist of March, when 
General Dembinski’s head-quarters 
were removed from Porosslo to 
Ivanka, Colonel Klapka’s corps 
engaged in a skirmish with the 
Imperialists at Tarmos, in con- 
sequence of which, that officer re- 
treated upon Porosslo. On this 
occasion, General Goérgey, scared by 
the report of the distant cannonade, 
left his position in the line without 
seeing the enemy, and retreated 
upon Léva.* In the course of the 
same night, General Gorgey hastened 
from Loéva to Porosslo, against the 
express orders of his commander, 
who directed Guyon’s corps upon 
Ivanka, and desired Gérgey to wait 
until that brave officer should have 
marched up. The following day, 
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Dembinski and Gérgey met at Po- 
rosslo ; and the latter, when charged 
with his crime, disarmed the wrath 
of his chief by confessing his fault 
with a great show of humility and 
penitence. 

On that day it may with justice 
be said of General Dembinski, that 
he connived at Gérgey’s crime. 
When the fate of armies and 
nations may be marred by the 
cowardice, insubordination, or trea- 
chery of one man, no prudential 
considerations, no motives of false 
humanity, ought to stand between 
that man and the doom which the 
military codes of all nations and 
times pronounce against the soldier 
who disobeys the orders of his 

eneral, who leaves his post on the 

ay of battle, or who intentionally 
and maliciously favors the operations 
of the enemy. Of two of these 
crimes Gdérgey was convicted; of 
the third he was suspected. General 
Dembinski shrank from the harsh 
and painful duty which devolves 
upon a commander under such cir- 
cumstances. He evaded it by simply 
reporting the matter to the President 
Kossuth, who, in the face of these 
facts, announced his intention of 
repairing to the head-quarters, for 
the purpose of ‘adjusting the differ- 
ences between Gorgey and his Com- 
mander-in-chief.’+ 

General Dembinski’s evasion of 
his duty as Commander-in-chief 
was soon to be punished by the 
loss of his command. Gdérgey, em- 
boldened by a clemency which men 
of a certain stamp are but too apt 
to mistake for weakness, proceeded 
from one act of insubordination to 
another. He disobeyed the orders 
that were sent him. He soon neg- 
lected to report his movements to 
the Commander-in-chief. The ope- 


* General Dembinski’s opinion of this conduct is emphatically expressed in his 


despatches. 


He says :—‘ This was tov bad. 


It was the same proceeding which had 


shocked me at Kapolna. He was afraid to be cut off, and he ran away without orders 
or authority. My reply to his adjutant was, ‘ Tell your general that there is no differ- 
ence whatever between a general who runs away from his post, and a sentry who 
goes off before the relief comes.’’—Report of the 16th March, 1849. 

+ That General Dembinski was fully sensible of Giérgey’s crimes, is proved by 
his report to Mr. Kossuth. He says, ‘If Mr. Commissioner Szemere had not assured 
me that you, sir, intended to come to Tisza Fiired within the next few hours, I 
would have given my orders for the arrest of General Girgey. But, of course, I 
could not but believe that so many instances of criminal insubordination and cowar- 
dice were not sufficiently punished by a simple arrest. I expected that the powers 
of the Government, if once brought to bear upon the transgressor, would effectually 
prevent him from doing harm to the cause.’ 
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rations against the Austrian armies 
came to a stand-still for want of 
co-operation. They were reduced 
to that defensive attitude which most 
of the Austro-Magyar officers loved 
so well. The next step was a con- 
spiracy against General Dembinski. 
Already, on a former occasion, had 
Colonel Klapka secretly and by 
night left his positionon the outposts 
for the purpose of conferring with 
General Gorgey. These confer- 
ences were now open and frequent. 
The Government Commissioner 
Szemere supported them, and the 
Colonels Repasy and Aulich stooped 
to take part in the plot. On the 
4th of March, the four officers 
_—— at the Commander-in- 
chief's quarters at Tizza-Fiired. Ge- 
neral Gérgey was the leader and 
spokesman of the party. He in- 
formed his superior officer that the 
troops had no confidence in him, 
and that henceforward he was ex- 
pected to communicate his plans to 
the officers under his command. 
Dembinski refused, and an hour 
afterwards he was informed by Mr. 
Szemere that, acting as Mr. Kossuth’s 
representative, he transferred the 
command of the army into the 
hands of General Gérgey.* 

After this, it is searcely necessary 
to add that insults and outrages were 
heaped upon the deposed General. 
Colonel Bayer, the chief of Gérgey's 
staff, came to seize his papers and 
despatches. On Dembinski’s refusing 
to surrender them, a corporal’s guard 
was introduced into the corridor, 
and sentinels would have been 
stationed in the room, but for 
his adjutant, who shut the door 
and turned the key. A guard 
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was then placed against the door, 
and the commander of the Hungarian 
army remained a prisoner until the 
President Kossuth arrived at Tisza- 
Fiired. Dembinski was then sent 
for and called upon to reply to the 
accusations of General Gérgey. On 
the same day, Meszaros was deputed 
to negotiate with the deposed Gene- 
ral. That officer assured him, in 
Mr. Kossuth’s name, that the 
President had the will, but not 
the power to punish Gérgey; 
that Dembinski was not required 
to resign his command; but that 
for the sake of the cause of Hun- 
gary and of freedom he must sub- 
mit to be declared incompetent, 
lest Gérgey’s mutiny should, by 
appearing cnjustifiable, tend to de- 
moralize the army. Dembinski 
owed it to himself and to the 
cause which he wished to serve, to 
resist this appeal ad misericordiam. 
Yielding to his feelings rather than 
to the dictates of his conscience, he 
consented. The president Kossuth 
confirming the decision of his Com- 
missioner, declared that General 
Dembinski had been justly deposed, 
and that Gérgey’s mutiny had the 
excuse of imperative necessity. The 
chief command remained in thehands 
of General Gérgey. It is impossible 
to conclude this account of Dembin- 
ski’s merits and claims to confi- 
dence more appropriately than by 
quoting his prophetic appeal to 
Mr. Kossuth : ‘ You have given dig- 
nity, power, and your own fate 
into the hands of the man who of all 
is most dangerous to the cause of 
Hungary. God forbid lest you and 
the country suffer for it !’"F 


* Dembinski’s reply to the conspirators ought in justice to be quoted wherever 


mention is made of his previous fault. 


He said, ‘ The same request was made to me 
in the course of my Lithuanian campaign. 
said, ‘I'd fling my cap away if I knew that it inquired into my plans.’ 
eighteen years since I commanded in Lithuania. 
views on war, and my will has improved in determination. 


I met it with a peremptory refusal, and 
It is now 
I have since reconsidered my 
You may break me, as 


you do steel ; you can never bend me to your will.’ 
+ Dembinski’s Despatches, March 16th, 1849. 
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CLARENDON AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES.* 


ONSPICUOUS amongst the 
public men who flourished in the 
time of the Civil War is Hyde, Earl 
of Clarendon. His lifeandworkshave 
been canvassed with a diligence and 
zeal extended to none of his contem- 
poraries; and the result of all the 
criticism, hostile and defensive, that 
has been applied to him, conducts 
us to this conclusion, that, to judge 
of him truly and justly, he should be 
regarded under two separate and dis- 
tinct aspects. No one man can differ 
from another in some respects more 
widely than Clarendon the historian 
differs from Clarendon the chancellor. 
He seems to have had two natures, 
two characters—one in his books, 
and one in his office. The contrast 
may, perhaps, be in some measure 
accounted for by the fact that his 
outer life, his activity, his passions 
were expended in his official and 
political capacity; while his books 
were the produce of retirement and 
leisure, liberated from the dangerous 
seductions of power, and reflecting 
the hived-up wisdom aud subdued 
judgment of matured age looking 
out upon the world ‘through the 
loop-holes of retreat.’ 
ny : ° . ° . 
here is no name in English histo- 
rical literature better known or more 
frequently referred to. The charm 
of a fluent style, sagacious observa- 
tion, great talent for portraiture, a 
singularly tenacious memory, and a 
woe in public affairs which 
srought him into relation, more or 
less direct, with the leading men of 
his age, combine to impart a value 
and an interest to his writings which 
no similar records possess in our 
own, or perhaps in any other lan- 
guage. Whatever difference of opi- 
nion may prevail as to the trust to 
be reposed in his facts and portraits, 
or rather in the colouring he flings 
over them, it is allowed on all hands 
that his industry and skill have laid 
the world under weighty obligations. 
To the information he collected with 
so much exactitude and assiduity, 
and to the life-like pictures he has 
given us of his contemporaries, we 
are all obliged to have recourse 
whenever the subject of the Civil 
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Wars comes under consideration. 
To say that he is not chargeable with 
errors and prejudices would be in so 
many foolish words to claim for him 
an exemption from human infirmi- 
ties. But it may be asserted with 
justice on the whole, that, consider- 
ing the difficulties and temptations 
of contemporary history, and the 
peculiar circumstances in which he 
was placed as a prominent actor in 
the scenes he describes, few men 
could have executed such an under- 
taking with greater moderation, can- 
dour, and independence. And this 
may be honestly asserted without 
compromising the exceptions which 
have been taken in detail to matters 
of fact and opinion. He himself 
frequently supplies the means by 
which his own accuracy and judg- 
ment may be put to the severest 
tests. 

His personal reputation is another 
question. No man’s public character 
has been more vielendiey disputed. 
If it be a proof of thorough impar- 
tiality in the discharge of a high 
office (as some of his champions as- 
sume) to have incurred the bitterest 
hostility of all parties, then the Lord 
ChancellorClarendon musthave been 
the most impartial of men. No man 
was ever more cordially disliked, or 
industriously scandalized. And the 
fact is seized upon by his panegyrists 
as affording indisputable evidence 
of the integrity with which he dis- 
charged his functions. We confess 
we cannot subscribe to a doctrine 
which declares universal odium, or 
suspicion, or something very like it, 
to be an indispensable condition of 
official honesty. The world knows 
how to deal more discriminately with 
the baseness of party than to accept 
its praise or censure as a final crite- 
rion either way ; and we believe that 
the ultimate verdict of opinion on the 
actions of public men redresses the 
balance with tolerable accuracy in 
the long run. If we find, as in the 
case of Lord Clarendon, that grave 
doubts of the purity of a high fune- 
tionary survive the influence of per- 
sonal jealousies and party detrac- 
tion, we are compelled to suppose 
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that they must have some foun- 
dation in truth. The abuse of pa- 
tronage is more likely to generate 
unanimous vituperation than the ex- 
ercise of a lofty and fearless impar- 
tiality. We must not overlook the 
probabilities on that side of the 
question, and out of our eagerness 
to vindicate an historical reputation, 
set down all asperities oe attacks 
to the score of venal disappointment, 
and the alternate hatreds of opposing 
factions sacrificed in turn to severe 
and dispassionate justice. 

Lady Theresa Lewis has under- 
taken inthe introduction to her Lives 
of Clarendon’s Friends and Contem- 
poraries, to rescue the Lord Chan- 
cellor Clarendon from the charges of 
bribery and corruption that were 
bruited against him in his lifetime, 
and which it is only fair to say have 
never been either  satisfactoril 

roved, or conclusively sbeiied. 
hat she should take this view of 
his character is natural enough ; nor 
do we object, as far as the interests 
of truth are concerned, to see the 
old discussion re-opened in so frank 
and generous aspirit. But it appears 
to us, that she would have better 
served the reputation of her hero if 
she had left such doubtful matters 
in abeyance, seeing that it was by 
no means possible to disprove asser- 
tions which, although they are sus- 
tained only by a train of circumstan- 
tial conjectures, are yet justified to 
a considerable extent by suspicious 
appearances and the absence of ex- 
culpatory evidence. 
he sum of all we know of Lord 
Clarendon is certainly not in favour 
of Lady Theresa’s vindication. He 
was a man of great ambition, with 
‘a sharp and luxuriant fancy.’ These 
are his own words. Originally of a 
roud and impetuous temper, he 
earned to subdue his humours in 
high company, and by the force of 
the strict restraint he put upon him- 
self, became courteous and affable to 
all manner of people. This is his 
own account of himself, and we 
presume it may be relied upon. Now 
when an ambitious man, with a pas- 
sionate temper, brings himself down 
to this universal affability, the infer- 
ence is obvious that he does so to 
subserve his own aspiring ends. It 
is not to be denied that he was 
studious of his aggrandizement 
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and his mode of life; and the gran- 
deurs he collected about him show 
with what success he cultivated that 
object. 

Turning to his accusers, Lady 
Theresa sets aside the testimony 
of Andrew Marvell's poems as not 
being legitimate historical evidence. 
Why not? Andrew Marvell was 
one of the most honest and un- 
engeneens of men, and making 
all reasonable allowances for the 
biliousness of satire, we know of no 
more trustworthy witness. He was 
at least sincere and in earnest, and 
his satires differ from mere political 
pasquinades in this essential charac- 
teristic, that they are distinguished 
by the impress of a deep and 
thoughtful conviction. No doubt 
he felt strongly, and judged harshly ; 
but he was in the midst of the strife, 
and knew what was going forward, 
and entertained such a foathing of 
corruption in his own person as to 
place his testimony above the sus- 
picion of being actuated by inter- 
ested motives. 

On the other hand, it is little 
to the purpose that Pepys says 
nothing against the Lord Chan- 
cellor. This kind of negative de- 
fence is a remarkably slight reed to 
lean upon. Pepys visited Lord 
Clarendon’s house in Piccadilly, and 
is content to tell us that it was a very 
noble house, full of brave pictures— 
and no more. Pepys, as all the 
world knows, was a courtier in his 
own way, and a cautious and time- 
serving courtier to boot, and would 
be much more likely, on a caleula- 
tion of chances, to speak flatteringly 
than disparagingly of so powerful a 
man as lool Clarendon. It was not 
for the Secretary of the Admiralty 
to let loose his humours on the Lord 
Chancellor. Pepys had an apt 
genius for gossip and scandal, but 
it was not Siilesd at the expense 
of such men as Clarendon ; it flew 
at the players, and the idle hangers- 
on of the state, and the people that 
stood in his way, or that borrowed 
money from him and didn’t return 
it, or that expected favours from 
him without being ready to pay for 
them. Of all sins, that of oificial 
corruption was about the last that 
Pepys would have found fault with. 
He had too much sympathy with 
itching palms to affect a virtuous 
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indignation about bribes. Yet, for 
all that, there is a passage in his 
Diary which openly asserts that 
Lord Clarendon ‘never did nor never 
will do anything but for money.’ 
This unequivocal statement occurs 
in the report ofa conversation Pepys 
had with Mr. Evelyn, and from the 
structure of the passage some doubt 
arises as to which of them is respon- 
sible for it. Lady Theresa is at 
considerable pains to show, from the 
general turnof Mr. Evelyn’s opinions 
respecting the Chancellor, that it 
could not have been uttered by him, 
and that, therefore, it must be 
ascribed to Pepys himself. It is of 
little moment to which of them it 
belongs. If it be simply a report of 
Evelyn’s words—which, taking the 
sentence as it stands, is the more 
probable interpretation—then it goes 
a great way to stultify the enco- 
miums which Evelyn elsewhere 
lavishes on the Chancellor; and if, 
on the other hand, it emanated from 
Pepys himself, it deprives her lady- 
ship of the advantages which, in 
another place, she draws from his 
silence. One thing is quite clear, 
that either Evelyn or Pepys dis- 
tinctly aver that Lord Clarendon 
never extended his patronage to any 
body ‘but for money.’ Whether 
the charge was true or not, this is a 
sufficient proof that at all events it 
was current at the time, and that 
there were people of no mean autho- 
rity who believed it to be true. 


The gallery of portraits and the 
luxurious property of various kinds 
which Clarendon accumulated at his 
house, afforded warrant for these 


accusations of venality. It was 
sufficiently notorious, that in the 
disposal of patronage he chiefly fa- 
voured those who had formerly been 
opposed to the king’s cause ; and it 
was said, that he promoted them in 
preference to the members of his 
own party because they had carried 
off all the spoils of the war, and 
could afford to purchase his protec- 
tion, while the cavaliers, stripped 
of their possessions, had no bribe to 
offer but their loyalty. These ac- 
cusations were reduced to a distinct 
shape by Lord Dartmouth, in a note 
on Burnet’s History, quoted by 
Mr. Agar Ellis, in his Historical 
Inquiries. Lord Dartmouth openly 
asserts that Lord Clarendon ‘de- 
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pressed everyone's merits to advance 

is own,’ alleges that he resorted to 
‘other means than the Crown could 
afford to increase his fortune,’ and 
that it was in pursuance of this self- 
aggrandizing policy he took under 
his protection ‘those who had plun- 
dered and sequestered the others,’ 
and who were ‘not wanting in their 
acknowledgments in the manner he 
expected, which produced the great 
house in the Piccadilly, furnished 
chiefly with cavaliers’ goods, brought 
thither for peace-offerings, which 
the right owners durst not claim 
when they were in his possession.’ 
Lady Theresa observes upon this 
note, that it is ‘ written in a tone of 
hostility and insinuation that be- 
tokens rather personal enmity 
(though Lord Dartmouth was born 
too late for personal acquaintance) 
than honest reprobation of public 
misconduct.’ We confess, we do 
not read the note in this spirit. We 
see nothing in itinconsistent with the 
honest reprobation of public corrup- 
tion; nor can it be frirly charged 
with insinuating an accusation which 
it enunciates so explicitly. Neither 
can personal enmity be supposed to 
have actuated its author, who was 
only two years old when Clarendon 
died. We must look for better 
reasons for discrediting this ugly 
little note. 

The arguments raised against its 
reception by our author are not of 
much validity. First: Lord Dart- 
mouth was not a contemporary of 
Lord Clarendon, and must have 
received his information at second- 
hand; and as he has not given us 
the names of his informants, it is 
impossible to form any judgment of 
their impartiality or means of 
knowledge. Now, it is an admitted 
axiom in all questions of historical 
evidence, that the nearer we can get 
to contemporaneous testimony, the 
more likely we are to get at the 
truth. Lord Dartmouth lived near 
enough to Clarendon’s time to have 
received his information direct from 
men who might have been person- 
ally cognizant of the facts; and if 
he has not given us their names, to 
enable us to judge of what credit 
might be reposed in their veracity, 
we have the current rumours of Lord 
Clarendon’s own day in corrobora- 
tion of the probable truth of their 
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statements. If Lord Dartmouth 
had been the first person who made 
this charge, we should be quite 
willing to give Lord Clarendon the 
advantage of that fact; but it must 
not be forgotten (to say nothing of 
other vouchers) that the cautious 
Pepys or the religious Evelyn (no 
— matter which) avers that Lord 

larendon never did anything ‘ but 
for money.’ 

Second: Lord Dartmouth’s note 
was not published till nearly a cen- 
tury after it was written, and there- 
fore did not pass the ordeal of con- 
temporary criticism. The greater 
the reason for subjecting it to such 
other tests as we possess—but no 
reason whatever for rejecting it. 

Third: It was written from loose 
impressions, without any view to 
publication, and its grounds were 
not organized with care. If the 
fact of not having been written for 
publication is to invalidate testi- 
monies of this kind, we should be 
compelled to surrender some of the 
most valuable memorabilia we pos- 
sess, and to extinguish the lights 
that have been thrown on our lite- 
rary and social history by such men 
as Henslowe, Pepys, and Spence, 
whose authority nobody thinks of 
calling into question merely because 
oe never intended to print their 

ocket-books. And so far from 

sing written from loose impres- 
sions without due examination, 
Lord Dartmouth’s note, for what- 
ever it may be otherwise worth, 
appears to us to carry internal evi- 
dence of a fixed conviction. 

The suspicious circumstances 
whichattach likelihood to thecharges 
it contains are found in that ex- 
traordinary assemblage of portraits, 
embracing nearly all the conspicu- 
ous families on the king’s side in the 
civil wars, which formed the Claren- 
don Gallery. Mr. Agar Ellis wants 
to know how the Chancellor came to 
be possessed of such a number of por- 
traits of distinguished people, with 
whom he was unconnected ‘either 
by relationship, connexion, or even 
friendship.’ e could not have 
bought Rats for surely, adds Mr. 
Ellis, if they had been for sale, ‘the 
families to which they originally 
belonged would have managed to 
purchase them.’ Lady Theresa’s 
answer to these uneasy doubts is, 
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that the Chancellor did buy some of 
them, that others were given to him, 
and some might be accounted for on 
the ground of family and personal 
connexion. 

The vindication, if it be not en- 
tirely satisfactory,is at least plausible 
and ingenious. Out of a gallery 
containing an unprecedented num- 
ber of portraits, lol Theresa enu- 
merates some twenty, exclusive of a 
small batch of the Hydes, that might 
be supposed to have come into Lord 
Clarendon’s hands as presents. It 
was known that he was a collector 
of portraits; and it is therefore 
highly probable that his friends, 
with or without personal objects to 
serve, might have contributed to en- 
rich his gallery. A passage from 
Evelyn, which is nk relied upon 
in Lord Clarendon’s defence, as 
showing that he came honestly by 
these presents, is nevertheless open 
to a damaging construction. He 
says that, vast as the Chancellor’s 
collection was, it did not cost him 
any extraordinary expense, ‘because, 
when his design was once made 
known, anybody who either had 
them of their own, or could purchase 
them at any price, strove to make 
their court by these presents, by which 
means he got many excellent pieces 
of Vandyck and the originals of 
Lely ot the best of our modern 
masters’ hands.’ It is evident from 
this statement that the presents 
were not always made by friends, 
that the Chancellor was open to 
receive them from any body who had 
them, or who could purchase them 
at any price, that he accepted them 
as the offerings of people who wanted 
to make court to him and thus far 
committed himself clearly to the 
suspicion of prostituting his influ- 
ence for a Lady Theresa 
Lewis sees nothing to blame in these 
transactions, except the meanness of 
the people who flattered the Chan- 
cellor in this servile manner ; but to 
suppose, she adds, that ‘he misused 
his influence, or was corrupt in the 
administration of justice, in return 
for such gifts, would be to give an 
interpretation to Evelyn's words 
wholly inconsistent with the opinion 
which, in the very same letter, he 
expresses of the Chancellor's worth.’ 
Why, if there be any one circum- 
stance which, more than another, 
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gives a fatal weight to this revelation, 
it is that it proceeds from Evelyn 
himself, who is known to have been 
the panegyrist of Clarendon, and 
who would have been one of the 
last men in the world to breathe 
a gratuitous slander against his 
reputation. If we are to ignore 
Marvell's testimony because he was 
the enemy of Clarendon, must we 
deprive Evelyn’s of its obvious mean- 
ing because he was his friend ? 
That some of these pictures were 
purchased fromthe collectionsthrown 
upon the market by plunder and ne- 
cessity is not improbable. Portraits 
by great artists will always sell on 
their own merit, without refer- 
ence to the subject ; therefore, when 
a Vandyck or a Jansen turned up 
on these occasions, the people em- 
ployed by Lord Clarendon to buy 
for him may be presumed to have 
been on the alert. But giving the 
fullest latitude to this supposition, it 
will not account for a great gallery 
of portraits, in which the remarkable 
feature was not excellence in art, but 
the concentration of the family pic- 
tures of the principal houses in the 
kingdom under the roof of the Chan- 
cellor. How did they get there? 
The history of a portrait is generally 
very easily mecak here we can trace 
nothing ; and the apparent suppres- 
sion of that kind of information 
which usually accompanies portraits 
as evidence of their authenticity is 
not in favour of the conjecture that 
the pictures were collected at sales. 
We must be permitted also to doubt 
that pictures of this class found their 
way to any great extent into the 
auction-rooms. However shattered 
in fortune the Royalists were, they 
would have contrived by some means 
to have saved their family portraits 
from the wreck. Lady Theresa, 
however, thinks that if they could 
have afforded to re-purchase their 
ictures, they could have bribed the 
rd Chancellor. This does not 
follow. A Chancellor may not per- 
haps consent to be bribed by the 
price of a portrait, although he is 
ready to lower his dignity by ac- 
cepting the portrait itself. Besides, 
the bulk of these portraits were 
intrinsically of little value in money 
compared with the value they re- 
presented in the families to which 
they originally belonged. 
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Their subsequent history has a 
sort of moral in it. Lord Clarendon’s 
heir was a man of profligate habits, 
and, under writs of execution, many 
of the pictures were sacrificed to his 
creditors. A large collection, how- 
ever, still remained, which, after 
sundry vicissitudes, was finally con- 
tended for and partitioned between 
different members of the family; 
and of all that now survives of the 
great Clarendon Gallery, one por- 
tion, we believe by far the more 
important, is preserved at the Grove, 
Watford, the seat of the present 
Earl of Clarendon, and the remain- 
der at Bothwell Castle in Scotland, 
the seat of Lord Douglas. 

The Clarendon MSS., which passed 
through still more perilous adven- 
tures than the pictures, were luckier 
in the care by which they were ulti- 
mately preserved. The Chancellor 
left a prodigious quantity of ee 
behind him, letters from cavaliers 
and puritans, from ambassadors, 
ministers, secret agents, and parti- 
zans of all creeds and colours; cor- 
respondence connected with all the 
departments of the state ; and sucha 
mass of miscellaneous public docu- 
ments as could not have been accu- 
mulated by any man except one in 
the position Clarendon occupied ; 
nor would that in itself have been 
sufficient, unless he had also Claren- 
don’s genius for making collections 
of this kind. After the Chancellor’s 
death, the MSS. became en 
amongst different hands. Mr. Bryan 
Richards, to whom Lord Clarendon’s 
son was under pecuniary obligations, 

ot a large portion of them; Mr. 
j oseph Radcliffe, one of Lord Cla- 
rendon’s executors, got more, but 
how he got them does not appear ; 
an anonymous lady also came in for 
a share; and it is supposed that 
some were destroyed by fire in 1721. 
Ultimately, the scattered reliques 
were gathered together, and secured 
to the University of Oxford by the 
exertions of Dr. Douglas, Bishop of 
Salisbury ; and the subsequent pub- 
lication of three volumes of the 
Clarendon State Papers and also of 
Lord Rochester's papers, may be 
presumed to have exhausted the 
chief interest of the collection. The 
papers which have been left inedited 
at Oxford are probably of little 
historical value, and the MSS. still 
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preserved unpublished at the Grove 
are neither numerous nor important. 

The controversy raised by Old- 
mixon on the first edition of the 
History of the Rebellion, published 
in 1702. is a matter of book-history 
well-known to all readers. He ac- 
cused the editors and the Universit 
of interpolations and omissions tend- 
ing to falsify the text. From that 
charge the University redeemed 
itself by republishing the work entire 
from the original MS. in 1826. Lady 
Theresa Lewis, whe chivalrously 
casts her shield over the assailed on 
most occasions, comes to the rescue 
of the editors. She defends them 
on the ground that a discretionary 
power over the MS. was vested in 
their hands by Lord Clarendon’s 
will, and that they were therefore 
justified in exercising their own 
judgment in its publication. Two 
questions arise out of this defence— 
What was the nature of the discre- 
tionary power? and whether it was 
exercised soundly ? 

It is by no means clear from Lord 
Clarendon’s will (which refers to 
the whole of his papers) that he 
intended to repose in his sons any 
further discretion than that of 
choosing the time of publication, or 
of not publishing at all, if the 
thought fit and were so advised. 
He bequeaths his papers and writ- 
ings of all kinds, and ones them to 
the ‘entire disposal’ of his sons, ‘as 
they shall be advised, either by 
suppressing or publishing.’ These 
papers, as we have seen, were 
voluminous and related to an infi- 
nite variety of subjects; and the 
discretion hae contided to his sons 
seems to contemplate entire sup- 
pression or entire publication, rather 
than the arbitrary suppression of 
particular words, sentences, and 
passages, by which the spirit and in- 
tention of the original might be 
materially perverted. A discretion 
of so large and responsible a kind 
would require a more explicit de- 
claration ; and it is scarcely to be 
believed that if Lord Clarendon 
really meant that his sons should 
exercise such a power, he would 
have distinctly expressed himself to 
that effect. 

Granting, however, that the terms 
of the bequest are susceptible of a 
wider interpretation than we are 
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disposed to put upon them, the 
question still remains, whether the 
editors exhibited sound judgment in 
the use of the powers confided to 
them. A comparison of the two 
editions will show to what extent 
and in what direction they muti- 
lated the text; and notwithstanding 
the statement of Dr. Bandinel, that 
the editors were ‘justified in with- 
holding some parts of the history,’ 
and that ‘they had in no one in- 
stance added, suppressed, or altered, 
any historical fact,’ the verdict of 
the public accords fully with the 
opinion of Sir James Mackintosh, 
that their omissions constitute a 
suppression of evidence ‘ very blame- 
able in itself, and by no means cal- 
culated to inspire confidence in their 
general good faith.’ Lady Theresa 
thinks it unfair to accuse them of 
bad faith; and we are disposed to 
think so too. Their motives were 
no doubt pure. Many personal 
influences, of which we at this 
distance of time are ignorant, may 
have actuated them; but we are 
not the less satisfied that their judg- 
ment was unequal to the task they 
undertook, and that they sacrificed 
to temporary and inferior considera- 
tions what was due to the integrity 
of history. 

Turning from the chief personage 
in these volumes to his contempo- 
raries, whose biographies Lady 
Theresa Lewis has collected into 
narratives of considerable interest, a 
field of more diversified materials 
opens upon us. These biographies 
embrace the lives of Lord Falkland, 
Lord Capell, and the Marquis of 
Hertford, afterwards Duke of So- 
merset. The selection is judicious ; 
and although the writer is com- 
pelled unavoidably to traverse 
ground that has been often ploughed 
before and is placed under the 
necessity of occasionally generaliz- 
ing her statements, at some sacrifice 
of accuracy and fulness of detail, 
she has produced upon the whole 
a work that is highly creditable to- 
her talents and that may be con- 
sidered as a graceful contribution to 
the history of the period. 

When a lady enters the arena of 
historical disquisition, she cannot 
be expected to treat the great poli- 
tical problems that come before her 
with the boldness and decision we 
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are accustomed to look for elsewhere 
on such subjects ; and if we say that 
the accomplished authoress is more 
successful in the delineation of the 
characters and lives of her heroes 
than in the discussion of the politi- 
cal difficulties and military achieve- 
ments in which they were engaged, 
we shall have discharged in full our 
critical obligations on that score. 
Actuated by an equitable disposi- 
tion to do justice on all sides, she 
endeavours to balance the scales so 
nicely, that we feel the delicacy 
rather than the firmness of her 
hand, and are more tempted to ad- 
mire the disposition to distribute 
praise and blame impartially, than 
the judicial capacity to apportion 
the award strictly. 

Thus, at the beginning of the breach 
between the king and the parliament, 
she findsequal fault with both parties. 
‘A period,’ she observes, ‘ was soon 
to arise when neither the conscien- 
tious royalist nor the honest patriot 
could have trod with unmixed satis- 
faction the path that he had chosen, 
or rather the path which events had 
forced upon his choice.’ Now, the 
question is not whether patriots or 
royalists could feel unmixed satis- 
faction in the course they had 
chosen, but whether any other 
course could have been taken by 
the patriots with safety to the liber- 
ties of the country. It is not enough 
to say that they could not have 
taken any other. The argument of 
necessity deprives them of the merit 
of the courage, energy, and penc- 
tration they exhibited all through- 
out, and reduces to a mere matter 
of expediency the whole course of 
that skilful and decisive policy 
through which they vindicated the 
rights of the people against the 
usurpations of the throne. We 
must look back on these events 
from this point of sight, or we shall 
miss both the justice of the case 
and the moral it has bequeathed to 
us. 
Again, when Pym opposed the 
proposition for a committee to sit 
upon the charges against Strafford, 
before the House proceeded to his 
impeachment, under the reasonable 
apprehension that, in the delay 
which would be thus incurred, the 
course of justice might be frustrated 
by a dissolution, Lady Theresa 
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cites his advocacy of one mea- 
sures as an example of ‘ hasty legis- 
lation.’ It is in words like these 
that we get the colour of that timi- 
dity which weakens the political 
power of the book. Had Pym’s 
views on this subject been called 
‘imperative legislation,’ it would 
have been nearer to the mark; and 
truth would have been still better 
served had the resolution to bring 
Strafford at once to an open trial 
been described as an example of 
legislation distinguished by its wis- 
dom. These slight passages will 
sufliciently indicate the spirit of 
deprecation in which Lady Theresa 
treats the extreme acts that were 
adopted by both parties; a spirit 
honourable to a nature which shrinks 
from violence and hostility, but 
hardly rigorous enough to deal with 
the exigencies of a struggle so ex- 
ceptional in its character. 
n the first of these biographies, 
Lady Theresa Lewis has thrown 
some new light on the early life 
of Lord Falkland, and has traced 
him in his public career with as 
much minuteness as existing mate- 
rials would permit. His life was 
short ; and the facts that have come 
down to us concerning him are 
scanty; nor do we think that his 
historical reputation will be im- 
proved by the frequent extenuations 
and defences of his conduct which 
the examination of it appears to 
render necessary. Embalmed in 
the admiration of posterity by a line 
of Pope, and enjoying a sort of 
romantic fame founded upon the 
general tradition of a reckless gal- 
lantry singularly united to a perse- 
vering love of peace, and of an un- 
happy attachment which Clarendon 
zravely discredits and which Lady 
‘heresa dismisses as irreconcileable 
with his conjugal fidelity, we have 
hitherto regarded him from a dis- 
tance as one of the noblest and most 
spotless spirits of his time. But 
when we come to look more closel 
into his actions, we perceive muc 
reason for distrusting the correct- 
ness of our former impressions. 
Chivalrous and self-sacrificing he 
was, in the highest sense; but we 
discover some glaring contradictions 
in his character, which considerably 
diminish our respect for his judg- 
ment and consistency. Let us run 
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rapidly over the evidence on which 
we have been led to this conclusion. 

Clarendon and Falkland were in- 
separable friends. The praises of 
Falkland’s learning, amiability, and 
generosity, are amongst the most 
eloquent and touching passages of 
contemporary characterization left 
to us by the historian. The first 
time a difference arose between 
them was in parliament, when the 
bill for taking away the legislative 
and judicial powers of the bishops 
was under discussion. Falkland was 
Jor the bill—Clarendon against it. 
At that time popery was creepmg 
into high places; and the famous 
London petition was in fact an 
earnest protest of the people against 
its encroachments. Lady Theresa’s 
picture of its insidious progress 
might be applied with no less force 
to similar experiences of a more 
recent date. 

The revival of particular forms of 
worship, the peculiar cut of vestments, 
the internal arrangement and decora- 
tion of the churches, the introduction of 
pictures, candlesticks, and images on 
the communion table, the selling of 
crucifixes, the strict observances of 
saints’ days, the publication of some 
books deemed too light for edification, 
and the hindering of others from being 
printed which were held as ‘godly,’ 
could never have found their place by 
the side of charges that most deeply 
affected the civil and religious condition 
of the Church of England, had they not 
been viewed as so many indications of 
a design to assimulate and re-unite with 
the Church of Rome, then declared by the 
prelates, in defiance of the 19th Article 
of their own church, ‘ never to have erred 
in fundamentals.’ 


Such was the state of the Church 
when the bill for taking away the 
secular power of the bishops was 
introduced. Falkland had only just 
entered Parliament. He had already 
taken his stand beside Pym and 
Hampden against the ‘ grievances,’ 
of which ship-money was the most 
prominent ; and he now denounced 
with patriotic enthusiasm the into- 
lerance and Romish sympathies of 
the bishops. All this was per- 
fectly consistent in itself. The party 
with which he coalesced from his 
first start in parliament was that of 
the people. They appear to have 
hailed his accession with ardour 
and to have been willing to forget 
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that, earnest as he now was in his 
resistance to episcopal despotism, 
only a year or two had elapsed since 
he had takeu service in the king’s 
crusade against liberty of conscience 
in the north, for the purpose of 
forcing episcopal institutions and a 
compulsory liturgy on the Scotch. 
Perhaps that very circumstance may 
have given additional weight in the 
eyes of the patriots to his support of 
liberal doctrines in the House of 
Commons; but it is impossible in the 
dispassionate estimate of history not 
to regard his activity on both sides 
of the same question as a course of 
conduct that involved a direct con- 
tradiction in principle. That Claren- 
don took this view of it himself is 
evident from his account of the inci- 
dent as it actually happened in the 
house. They always sat together ; 
they generally came in together ; 
and when they did not, the place of 
the absent friend was left vacant 
by the other members. Clarendon 
had just spoken against the bill, 
when Falkland, says Clarendon, 
‘suddenly stood up and declared 
himself to be of another opinion.’ 
He then goes on to describe the de- 
light of the house at seeing the 
inseparable friends divided on so 
important a point; and he adds, 
‘they could not abstain from a kind 
of rejoicing, and the more because 
they saw Mr. Hyde was much sur- 
prised by the contradiction, as in 
truth he was; having never disco- 
vered the least inclination in the 
other towards such a compliance.’ 
Lady Theresa observes that Claren- 
don ought not to have been sur- 
prised at Falkland’s opinions on this 
subject, as he had expressed them a 
month before in a speech on epis- 
copacy ; but the fact that he was 
surprised is recorded by himself, 
and admits of as little doubt as the 
unexpected inconsistency by which 
it was occasioned. 

Then came the famous ‘ Root and 
Branch’ bill, and the bandying of 
bills between the two houses for the 
abolition of the temporal jurisdiction 
and authority of the clergy; and 
when, finally, a bill to that effect 
was brought into the Commons, 
differing in little from that which 
Lord Falkland had previously sup- 
ported, he was found concurring 
with his friend in his opposition to 
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it! In vain Hampden reproached 
him with his change of opinion; in 
vain the torrent swepton; Falkland, 
who seems to have been crotchety 
on points of form at the cost of great 
principles, refused to commit himself 
to the stream after having helped to 
throw down the flood-gates. 

The defence which is set up for 
him by our authoress is ingenious 
but weak, for it amounts to no more 
than this—that, having originally 
declared his conviction that a certain 
concession was necessary to the re- 
»ose and security of the kingdom, 

e thought it ought to be resisted 
when it took the shape of a demand. 
Tt was not a time for public men to 
separate and break up their party 
on matters of etiquette and form; 
broad and decisive views and energy 
in the prosecution of them, were in- 
dispensable to the great work that 
was to be done; and for this work 
Falkland was unfitted by the con- 
stitution of his mind. It might 
easily be shown that, in turning 
aside upon such grounds from the 
cause he had so warmly espoused,* 
he suffered a trivial sophistry to 
assert a fatal ascendancy over his 
judgment ; but we have no space for 
disquisitions. The contrast between 
his subsequent career and that of 
Hampden is painful and developes 
clearly the difference between the 
strong and faithful intellect, which 
rises with the demands of the occa- 
sion, vindicating and sustaining its 
consistency to the end, and the 
feebler reason which wastes its in- 
genuity in the vain endeavour to 
reconcile antagonistic elements. 
Falkland devoted himself to this 
sort of generous and hopeless Quix- 
otism. It was like a man expend- 
ing his life over such impossible 
problems as the philosopher's stone 
or the squaring of the circle. 

The king being now reduced to 
extremities, desired to call to his 
councils men who, opposing the 
abuses of the church and the mo- 
narchy, yet stood well affected to 
the crown; men who were for autho- 
rity in its forms and against it in its 
usurpations, and who, when the con- 
flict came between the final choice 
of the two, would be likely to take 
the side of authority, at all risks, as 
the more legitimate battle-ground. 


Falkland was one of these. Here 
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was another inconsistency arising 
from his constitutional desire to pro- 
pitiate opposing parties. He had 
the highest veneration for parlia- 
ment and but little trust in the 
king; yet nevertheless he considered 
it his duty to accept office in the 
hour of royal trouble. He and Cul- 
pepper were accordingly sworn into 
the Privy Council; but Hyde, who 
was also solicited, wisely refused, 
consenting, however, to aid them 
with his councils, the king pledging 
himself at the same timetodo nothing 
relating to the Commons without 
their joint advice. This pledge was 
scarcely given when it was broken 
by the impeachment and arrest of 
Lord Kimbolton and five members 
of the Commons; an act, says 
Clarendon, ‘to which they were 
absolute strangers and which they 
perfectly detested.’ What course 
was now open to Falkland, as an 
upright and independent man? Re- 
tirement from the councils of the 
king. But he did not retire; and 
the arguments by which his conduct 
in this juncture is defended might 
have been advantageously spared. 
He not only remained in the Privy 
Council, but gave in his adhesion to 
an act he ‘detested,’ by accepting 
the seal of a Secretary of State four 
days after that act was accomplished. 
This proceeding requires no com- 
mentary. 

Then followed the ludicrous coup 
d'état in the Commons, when the 
king went in person to demand the 
five members, and the subsequent 
flight from Whitehall, which his 
Majesty never re-entered as king of 
England. 

hroughout all the scenes that 
followed, leading up to the Commis- 
sion of Array and the breaking out 
of the civil war, Falkland was 
staunch to the king, whose per- 
petual duplicities afforded ground 
enough for any man of conscience 
to withdraw from his service. But 
this was the chivalric error of his 
character. He held all the more to 
his fidelity in the royal cause as 
adversity thickened around it; and 
much as we may lament the im- 
broglio of falsities in which it in- 
volved him, it is difficult to refuse 
our admiration to the devotion he 
exhibited under the most untoward 
circumstances. Lady Theresa is at 
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some pains to liberate him from the 
imputation of having had any share 
in the perfidious policy pursued by 
the king; but the a exculpa- 
tion rests on the doubt as to a 
part of the declarations to which his 
signature was attached were really 

dopted by him. We wish we could 
give him the benefit of the doubt. 

ut he had not even the excuse of 
Fairfax, whose name was used by 
the Commons without his know- 
ledge or assent, and at times, too, 
when he was not in London and 
could not have been cognizant of 
the proceedings he was thus made 
to appear to sanction. Falkland 
was present and active in the king’s 
service, and it is not denied that he 
actually signed these declarations. 
His responsibility, therefore, is 
clear. Even if it were otherwise, 
if it could be assumed to be true 
that he was constantly acting in the 
king’s service against his convic- 
tions, that he was the strenuous 
advocate for peace while he was 
contributing Renmee and help in 
other shapes to the war, and that he 
showed an unwearied zeal in carry- 
ing out measures of which his moral 
convictions disapproved, we do not 
see that his reputation can derive 
much advantage from an argument 
which defends his conduct at the 
expense of his honour. He cer- 
tainly cannot have credit both ways. 
He either approved of the perfidies 
he subscribed, or acted upon them in 
opposition to his conscience. So 
far as his earnest desire for peace 
was engaged in these transactions, 
he might have felt that he had 
already done enough, in the hope of 
bringing round a reconciliation, by 
assenting to a course of treacheries 
which he must have abhorred; and 
when that failed and war had be- 
come inevitable, he should have 
vindicated his principles by with- 
drawing from the stage. The most 
eurious contradiction of all was, that, 
being foremost amongst those who 
laboured for peace, he was equally 
prominent in his exposure of him- 
self in the field, assigning as a 
reason for so conspicuous a display 
of heroism, the necessity of show- 
ing to the world that his love of 
peace did not proceed from any fear 
of war. 


These contradictions and incon- 
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sistencies evince a weakness of will 
strangely opposed to the received 
notions of Falkland’s character, and 
above all to his undaunted bravery 
in the hour of danger. The qualities 
of moral and physical courage were 
not mingled in him in equal propor- 
tions; and his nature appears to 
have been too sensitive and impres- 
sionable for the stratagems in which 
he became entangled in the service 
of the king. It must be felt that he 
comes out of them like a man who 
was always placed in dilemmas, for 
which of all men he was the least 
ualified by taste, habit, or capacity. 
Yet in spite of the shadows that 
fell upon his path from the moment 
he renounced his political con- 
nexions with Pym ah Hampden, it 
is difficult to resist the charm which 
attaches to him in his personal rela- 
tions, and the ~aensinie interest 
which is inseparable from the inci- 
dents of his fife. A scholar and a 
poet, a munificent patron of letters, 
distinguished in his house by the 
genial grace of his eee and 
in the field of battle by a spirit of 
rallantry sans peur et sans reproche, 
& will always be regarded as one 
who, notwithstanding many errors 
of judgment, reflected lustre upon 
the cause in which he was sacrificed 
at the early age of four-and-thirty. 

The biography of Lord Capell is 
more stirring and will probably be 
found more attractive on that ac- 
count, than the memoir of Falk- 
land. He, too, commenced his par- 
liamentary career on the side of the 
patriots, was raised to the peerage, 
and all at once went over to the 
king. Joining his majesty at York, he 
was afterwards present at the raising 
of the standard at Nottingham, an 
thenceforth became one of the most 
active and enterprising adherents of 
hunted royalty (tom. 10ut the cala- 
mitous incidents of the war and the 
dispersion of the king’s family. His 
life is a sort of microcosm of the fly- 
ing camp and the vicissitudes of the 
court, in which he personally parti- 
cipated. It is related with vigour 
and skill, and displays to much ad- 
vantage the versatility and literary 
power of the writer. 

We need not trace Lord Capell 
through the struggles of sequestra- 
tion, the escapes and wanderings in 
Jersey and on the Continent, and 
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the subsequent return to England— 
circumstantial details which form a 
part of the general history, and for 
a minute and vivid account of which 
the reader may be referred to the 
narrative before us. Passing over 
these incidents, we come to that 
memorable closing scene of his life 
which, as it forms the most striking 
passage in his career, has received 
the largest share of attention from 
his biographer. 

Having obtained a pass to return 
to England, and being permitted by 
the House of Lords to reside at his 
own house, he appears to have occu- 
pied himself ostensibly in making a 
composition for delinquency. But 
his zeal on behalf of the king was 
not to be extinguished by any terrors 
the Parliament could inspire. His 
majesty was at Hampton Court, in 
the hands of the army, and thither 
Lord Capell repaired to pay his duty. 
This led to a renewal of his secret 
correspondence with Clarendon and 
others, having for its object the re- 
kindling of the flame of loyalty and 
the collecting of resources to resusci- 
tate the hopeless contest. The next 


move was in Essex, where the roy- 
alists made a bold demonstration 
under Goring and Norwich; and 
where they were joined by Capell, 
Lucas, Lisle, and Gascoigne, who, 
hearing of the approach of Fairfax, 


shut themselves up in Colchester. 
The issue is well known. After a 
protracted siege, Colchester, starved 
and riddled, was compelled to sur- 
render to merey; Lucas and Lisle 
were executed on the spot, Gas- 
coigne was spared on the ground of 
his being a foreigner, and Capell was 
reserved for trial by the parliament, 
who, finding him guilty of high 
treason, sentenced him to death. 
Great credit must be given to 
Lady Theresa Lewis for the careful 
and dispassionate spirit in which she 
sifts the evidence and traces the 
whole course of the proceedings in 
the case of Lord Capell: and how- 
ever opinions may differ in reference 
to the justice or humanity of the 
verdict which doomed him to the 
scaffold, there cannot be any hesita- 
tion in awarding to his biographer 
the highest praise for the ability and 
impartiality with which she has 
treated a question often discussed 
before, but never with so much ful- 
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ness and clearness of statement. 
The cases of Capell, Lucas, and 
Lisle were not in all aspects similar. 
There were special points upon which 
they presented special ditferences ; 
but they all came within the same in- 
terpretation of treason to the state. 
Capell himself had the courage to 
assert to Ireton, that as they were 
all equally concerned (alluding to 
Lucas and Lisle), they should have 
all shared the same fate; and if he 
had been condemned with his com- 
anions, the verdict would at least 
fallen within the operation of 
those military tribunals whose de- 
cisions, however their severity might 
be lamented, could not be arraigned 
on the ground of illegality or in- 


justice. But the quarter which was 


given to him at that moment justified 
to some extent the belief that his 
life would be spared, although in 
handing him over to be dealt with 
by the civil power, no such expec- 
tation was or could be implied. In 
the course subsequently adopted by 
the two houses of Parliament there 
are traces of vacillation which still 
further encouraged the reliance of 
Lord Capell’s friends upon the mercy 
of his judges; but the crisis that 
was coming—the great catastrophe 
that was now looming over the deli. 
berations of the legislature—appears 
to have led the Commons to the ulti- 
mate conviction that it would have 
been dangerous to the peace of the 
kingdom and derogatory to its jus- 
tice to extend to a peer a measure 
of forbearance that had been with- 
held from men of lesser rank and in- 
fluence. We cannot agree with his 
able biographer that he was ‘tried 
for his life and condemned to death, 
in spite of assurance of fair quarter, 
We find no such assurance given in 
any formal or authoritative shape ; 
but the question is nevertheless fairl 
argued and exhausted in the lum- 
nous investigation to which it is sub- 
mitted by Lady Theresa. 

We have not left ourselves room 
to enter upon the life of the Marquis 
of Hertford, one of the most distin- 
guished and enlightened of the king’s 
supporters, who, like Falkland and 
Capell, began his public career in 
the ranks of the reformers and 
ended it in the service of the king, 
but who, more fortunate than they, 
lived to hail the era of the Restora- 
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tion, and to be rewarded for his 
fidelity and reinstated in his honours. 
The biography is crowded with valu- 
able matter, and carries us into 
scenes which develop sources of in- 
terest of a different character from 
those which constitute the attraction 
of the preceding narratives; so that, 
upon the whole, by a judicious choice 
of subjects, the writer has been 
cealiiek to avoid the tediousness of 
repeating the same incidents, al- 
though dealing with the same general 
subject, and to impart freshness and 
individuality to each of her memoirs. 

If in our notice of this work we 
have given more space to the bio- 
graphy of Falkland than to that of 
the nem it is because his name is 
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more familiar in the mouths of men 
in relation to the chivalry of the 
cavaliers; but the general reader 

will probably discover more interest 
of a dramatic and exciting kind, and 
closer views of the eventful life of 
the period, in the biographies of 
Capell and Hertford. Taken altoge- 
ther, they form an excellent pendant 
to the History of the Rebellion, 
and combine, with the responsible 
earnestness of the political memoir, 
some of the most fascinating charac- 
teristics of the romantic chronicle. 
The work is written throughout in 
the best taste and displays a capa- 
city of research and original observ- 
ation not often found in such happy 
combination. 


STATE AND PROSPECTS OF FRANCE AND THE CONTINENT 
OF EUROPE. 


| OW differently the new year has 

opened and the month of March 
commences in 1852 from what was 
supposed in February and March 
1851. At those two periods, now 
thirteen andtwelve months ago, reac- 
tionists, whether of the Carlist or 
Orleanist shades, onlydreamed of the 
progress of a Red Republic—mode- 
rate Republicans on!y feared the 
progress of communismand socialism, 
and liberal constitutionalists only con- 
sidered within themselves whether 
the leaders of the people, to use an 
English university phrase, had not 
roceeded somewhat too fast and 
furious with a view to permanent 
results. Behold how the anticipa- 
tions of all have been disappointed. 
Everywhere in Europe, from the 
Seine to the Spree, from the Danube 
to the Manzanares, from the Somme 
and the Moselle to the Po and 
the Arno—from the —e. and the 
Elbe to the Iser and the Neva and 
Volga—reaction is uppermost and 
military and autocratic government 
triumphant. While we cannot choose 
but lament this state of things in the 
interests of Christianity and civili- 
zation, and the progress of the 
human race in arts, in literature, and 
in commerce—on the other hand we 
regret to be obliged to add, that the 
conduct and proceedings of the move- 
ment party everywhere in Europe 
afforded but too many occasions, if 


not reasonable pretexts, to the ene- 
mies of all freedom of thought and 
all political liberty in Germany, in 
Italy, in Hungary, in Switzerland, 
and in France. 

Though nearly all the states of 
Germany were revolutionized be- 
tween 1848 and 1850, yet it is a sin- 
gular fact, that neither in the Central 
Parliament at Frankfort, nor in the 
Parliaments convoked in Austria, in 
Prussia, er in the smaller states, did 
there appear a single practical intel- 
lect, or one man calculated by com- 
manding talents and an energetic 
will to have an ascendancy over 
his father Jand. Honest, sincere, 
thoughtful, brave, and respectable 
men there were in abundance ; and 
in the foremost rank of these stood 
Henry von Gagern, now a settler in 
the United States of America; but 
though a firm, brave, and truly inde- 
pendent character, the gift was not 
given to Gagern to influence or to 
control his countrymen. In Prussia 
again there appeared Radowitz, a 
man enjoying the favour of his sove- 
reign and the good-will of many of 
the boldest thinkers of his nation; 
but though a general officer of rare 
scientific attainments, and prone to 
abstract speculations on forms of 
government and constitutions, Ra- 
dowitz was unused to parliamentar Vv 
and political life, and was not formed 
for the contentions of public assem- 
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blies. In Austria there was less of 
political talent than in Prussia, or 
the smaller states. No man of even 
moderate abilities appeared, or who 
had the least influence on the current 
of public affairs. In fact, it would 
seem as though from disuse, the 
German intellect had ceased to be 
practical, and had become more 
dreamy, nebulous, and crazy than 
usual. The fiction of German unity 
passed away, and the excesses of the 
democratic party resulting in crimes 
of murder and violence, alienated 
many at first well disposed to Ger- 
man freedom. The result has been, 
that all the States speaking the 
German tongue are in as bad, if not 
a worse condition now, than they 
were antecedently to 1848. In 
Italy, with the exception of Pied- 
mont, public affairs are positively 
worse than they were previous to 
February, 1848. Suffice it, how- 
ever, now to say, that the extreme 
liberal party—and the party look- 
ing for the Unita Italiana were 
not wholly blameless. We have no 
desire—on the contrary, it is far 
from our wish—to press on fallen 
men, but it is due to truth to 
state that the republican party in 
Italy showed themselves occasion- 
ally unyielding and impracticable. 
When they might have coalesced or 
smoothed the way to a combination 
with the liberal, moderate, and con- 
stitutional parties, they stood loftil 
aloof, involving themselves in their 
abstract and superhuman virtue ; 
and the consequence is, that the 
common enemy has alone profited 
by their error. Similar mistakes 
were committed in Hungary. Ex- 
treme opinions and courses appear 
to have been hastily adopted on the 
spur of the moment, without a due 
regard to ultimate consequences. 
We are aware there is nothing $0 
easy as to perform the part of critic, 
sitting in an easy chair in a snug 
library, with books and papers 
around you, a good fire blazing on 
the hearth, and all going smoothly 
and equally on in the outer ae 
The men engaged in revolutions in 
Italy, in Germany, and in Hungary, 
it may be said, were not in a position 
to pause and balance, or to weigh 
nicely, each scruple of opinion. 
There may be some truth in this 
plea, and the extreme party may 
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have generally had only a choice of 
difficulties. But, on the other hand, 
they not seldom showed a wilful and 
headstrong spirit and a disposition 
far too prone to listen to strangers 
and mere condottieri. Against the 
brave and expatriated Poles we do 
not mean to utter a word. We 
must, however, say it is one of the 
peculiar misfortunes of our time that 
the expatriated Poles, whether Rus- 
sian or Austrian, have been thrown 
on Central Europe with all their 
wrongs and sufferings, and it is not 
wonderful that they should fling 
themselves heart and soul into 
every contest between oppression 
and the oppressors—between con- 
stituted authorities and insurgents 
—with all the energy of despair. 
Wherever their counsels have co 
listened to, they have advised insur- 
rection ; and when insurrection had 
broken out, they were always in the 
thickest of the fight. But though 
we can scarcely blame the Poles for 
holding this language, or pursuing 
this line of conduct, for their object 
is to regain their country and inde- 
pendence by a general war, yet we 
conceive Italians, Germans, and 
Hungarians, not wholly blameless, 
and far indeed from wise, in resort- 
ing to Polish counsels or to Polish 
aid. Never, in the history of na- 
tional struggles for independence, 
was there a more pregnant truth than 
this—‘ Who would be free, them- 
selves must strike the blow.’ 

The observations we have made, 
apply even more to Polish civil 
councils than to military aid ; for it 
cannot be denied that Bem and 
Dembinski rendered immense mili- 
tary services to the Hungarians. 
But in Germany generally, in Italy, 
and even in Hungary, with these 
and a few other exceptions, we are 
inclined to think that the mingling 
of the Poles either in the councils or 
in the strife of other nations was far 
from a benefit for the nations receiv- 
ing such perilous aid. We are not 
saying that, considering how the 
constitution of Poland has been vio- 
lated, and the name of the nation as 
a nation has been blotted out of 
the map of Europe, the eager and 
vehement feelings of the Poles are 
not very natural, but what we are 
contending is, that the policy of im- 
porting Polish wrongs into German, 
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Italian, and Hungarian questions, 
was ill-advised, and in its results 
unprosperous. 

Another cause that discredited all 
attempts at change in Europe was 
the prevalence of communistic and 
socialist doctrines; the excesses 
committed by the murders of Lich- 
nowski and Auerswald; and the 
exaggerated doctrines of Hecker, 
Struve, and Robert Blum in Ger- 
many, and the Blanquis, Barbes, 
Louis Blanes, and Ledru Rollins in 
France. Doctrines such as these, 
and put forward by such men, pro- 
duced a reaction not merely in 
favour of authority, but in favour of 
what is called a strong executive, 
meaning thereby a military, or 
autocratic, or non - parliamentary 
government. Of this we now see 
the unhappy fruits, not merely in 
Germany and Italy, but in France, 
for seven or eight-and-thirty years 
the foremost among the nations of 
Europe. We should be sorry to 
rank a man of the mental capa- 
city and vigour of Mazzini with 
the Ledru Rollins, the Heckers 
and Struves, or the Flocons, or 
Caussiditres; but we fear that 
even Mazzini has sought poli- 
tical objects, if not impossible, 
very impracticable in our day. 
For the peaceable reform and re- 
generation of all the nations, there 
was hope so long as there remained 
the shadow of freedom in France ; 
but now that not a vestige of liberty 
remains in that country, the pros- 
pect of the continent of Europe is, 
it must be confessed, but little 
cheering. 

Tt is not necessary that we should 
recount the history of the coup 
d'état of the 2nd December. That 
has already been done at some length 
in our January number, but we may 
remark that for the last eleven weeks 
the conduct of M. L. N. Bonaparte 
has been such as might be expected 
from an individual who has set at 
nought all laws, both human and 
divine. The ordinary government 
of the country has been carried on, 
not by the written laws, but by a 
series of arbitrary decrees, unex- 
ampled for tyranny and the arbitrary 
stretch of lawless power. France, 
it should be spoken aloud, is degraded 
and disgraced, and seems for the 
moment utterly apathetic and pros- 
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trate. It is a bitter and humiliating 
sight to look on such a state of things, 
but for the present, or perhaps for 
one, two, three, or even six months 
to come, there appears no remedy. 
But that the remedy will come at 
last, and as swiftly and as surely as 
the calamity, we have no more doubt 
than we have of our own existence. 
Paris is still, is sullen, is quiet if you 
will, but not submissive. Of the 
spirit that broods in men’s minds 
and lies deeply imbedded in their 
heart of hearts within that same city 
of Paris—no man, from reading 
French newspapers, can have any 
idea whatever. The press is for the 
moment utterly and entirely ex- 
tinct. There are but half a dozen 
instead of the dozen morning and 
half a dozen evening newspapers 
which were wont to appear, till the 
early days of December. All the 
republican, democratic, liberal, and 
Orleans organs are destroyed—their 
writers in exile, their printing offices 
shut up, their types scattered—the 
brevets d'imprimeur arbitrarily with- 
drawn from their proprietors and 
printers. The Constitutionnel, once 
the sentinel of the public liberty, is 
now the mere fulsome flatterer of 
the Prince President, as they call M. 
Bonaparte; the Débats is obliged 
to use the greatest discretion in the 
handling of the most ordinary topics, 
and is forced altogether to renounce 
any comment or remarks on the 
measures of the French government. 
The Siecle, which is still allowed to 
subsist, would scarcely be recognised 
by any one in the habit of reading 
the paper four short months ago. 
The types indeed are the same, and 
in the Monday paper the commercial 
news is pretty much as of old, but 
all else is changed. There are no 
leading articles. All the writers, 
ftom Louis Jourdan and Pierre 
Bernard, down to Emile de Labé- 
dollitre, are utterly silent—or have 
temporarily withdrawn from France. 
M. Seetivts Lamarche indeed is 
allowed now and again to translate 
a passage from English newspapers 
or to express an opinion as to the 
chances of a change of ministry in 
England, but even this permission is 
rigorously fenced and guarded by a 
jealous censorship—for no paper is 
allowed to publish an article which 
has not been submitted to and ap- 
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roved of at the Ministry of the 
Tissier. Not aword of truth against 
the government, or against one of 
the supporters of the government, is 
allowed to ooze out even in a stray 
paragraph. While accounts of So- 
cialism, Communism, and Red Re- 
publicanism have been mixed upwith 
the most horrible and revolting de- 
scriptions of fabulous crimes—while 
chéteaux are stated to have been 
pillaged—murders, robberies, and 
rapes, and even worse crimes to have 
been committed—and such details 
have been carefully sent to English 
papers by purveyors of horrors in 
the interest of the President, not 
one word is allowed to be uttered in 
France in contradiction of the lies, 
however specific and satisfactory the 
evidence. Thus it was stated ina 
London journal, in the beginning of 
December, that certain Socialists 
had broken into a convent at Cla- 
mecy, had abused the inmates, and 
had afterwards proceeded to more 
infamous extremities at a boys’ 
school ; yet to this day this horrible 
accusation has never been substan- 
tiated, and though courts-martial 
have been sitting at Clamecy for the 
trial of prisoners, and also courts of 
assize, yet no crimes resembling 
these in atrocity appear to have come 
either before the Trnnsile de Guerre 
or the Cours d’Assises. The journal 
which originally published this state- 
ment has through its Paris corre- 
spondent, to its very great credit, re- 
marked nolessthantwoorthree times 
on the absence of all proof of these 
horrible accusations on the trials of 
the rioters, but for one who may read 
the remarks, there are twenty who 
will remember the original accusa- 
tion. In fact it is now well known 
to every man acquainted with Paris 
that there has been aregular officina 
of these fabrications concocted by 
the Verons, the De Cesenas, the 
Delamarres, the Cucheval de Cla- 
rignys, and the Granier de Cas- 
sagnacs. 

No man during the last three or 
four years has played a more im- 
portant, or we may say, a more dis- 
creditable part in reference to the 
Press, than this same Dr. Louis 
Veron, and we may therefore be 
pardoned for dwelling a short time 
on the history of a personage who 
has become a power in the state. 
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Veron must now be in his 59th or 
60th year. He was born at Paris, 
in the heart of the Faubourg St. 
Germain, in which his father kept a 
stationer’s shop in the Rue du Bac. 
About the period of the second Re- 
storation, in 1815, Veron, who had 
studied medicine at the hospital of 
La Charité, was admitted to the 
degree of Doctor and for two or 
three years essayed to practise, 
without having become a formidable 
rival to either Broussais or Andral. 
In 1818, finding the Parisian public 
insensible to his medical merits, he 
determined to turn his thoughts to 
the press, and enrolled himself in 
the Quotidiénne, then distinguished 
by the fervour of its monarchical 
and religious convictions. His devo- 
tion was rewarded, in 1822, by the 
being named Professor of Physio- 
logy to the Societé de Bonnes Lettres. 
This sinecure allowed the doctor 
abundant leisure to invent a patent 
medicine, well known in all the 
chemists’ shops of Paris, and in 
most of those of London, as the 
Pédte Pectorale of Reqnault Ainé. 
Regnault, a chemist in the Rue 
Caumartin, limited himself to the 
fabrication and sale of this sove- 
reign specific for coughs and ca- 
tarrhs; but the fortunate proprietor 
of the medicine was Veron, who— 
owing to the facilities which his con- 
nexion with the press afforded him 
for the advertisement of the article— 
is said, even in the first years of the 
vogue of the Pédte, to have netted 
between 3000/. and 4000/. a year, 
and subsequently sums much more 
considerable. Thepiety and royalism 
of Dr. Veron were so remarkable in 
the early days of Charles X. that 
M. Sosthene de la Rochefoucauld 
named the modern Esculapius Mé- 
decin des Musées Royaux. After 
the Revolution of July the Carlism 
of M. Veron gave place to an ardent 
Louis Philippe-ism, and thanks to the 
good oflices of M. Aguado, the 
banker, he was appointed in 1831 
to the direction of the Opera. In 
this lucrative place, in seven or 
eight years, he made a very consider- 
able sum of money, and when he 
sold his appointment in 1838, was 
enabled to purchase a share in the 
Constitutionnel. Subsequently, in 
1843, other shares of this journal 
were in the market, and when it 
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was reduced to a small circulation, 
M. Veron became the purchaser 
of them for a very small and in- 
significant sum, for the circulation 
of the journal was, at that period, not 
above 3000. Eugene Sue, however, 
was then in his greatest popularity, 
having just published his Mystéres 
de Paris, and Veron having be- 
spoken of him a romance, for which 
he agreed to pay 100,000 francs, to 
appear as a roman-feuilleton, an- 
nounced this fact not merely in the 
journals but placarded it throughout 

aris. The result was that ina very 
short time the list of subscribers to 
the Constitutionnel rose from 3000 
to 30,000. The romance of which 
we speak was The Wandering Jew. 
Such is the man who, after the 
events of the 10th December, 1848, 
offered his journal to Louis Napo- 
leon, and who now, thanks to the 
support he has rendered, is en- 
abled to make prefects and sub- 
prefects and who looks himself 
to be a senator, if not indeed a 
minister. Cassagnac, the right- 
hand man of Veron, who has written 
to uphold the divine mission of M. 
Louis N. Bonaparte, to maintain 
order, and to bruise the head of re- 
volution, is the person to whom M. 
Constant Hilbey sent a silver tea- 
pot, value 200 francs, four silver 
dishes, and six spoons, for the notice 
of a volume of his poems in the 
columns of the Presse, when Cassag- 
nac was connected with that journal, 
a bribe which the virtuous journalist 
did not reject. The character drawn 
of this Cassagnac by his ex-friend 
Girardin is not the most flattering. 
He calls him an impudent Gascon, 
who was flogged at Toulouse, and 
who sent about a of the 
Epoque by mountebanks showily 
clothed to excite attention. Cassag- 
nac is however now in the highest 
favour with the ruler of France, is a 
candidate for the legislative chamber 
in the interest of the government, 
and as he is protected by a man who 
has a divine mission there is no 
saying what he may come to, should 
his patron remain six months longer 
in the position he now occupies. 
Another vaunter of the ‘ divine 
mission’ of M. Bonaparte, M. 
Cucheval Clavigny, has been trans- 
ferred from the Constitutionnel to 
the censorship, and is also a Go- 
vernment candidate for the Corps 
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Legislatif. These three individuals, 
with the Delamarres and the De 
Cesenas of the Patrie, are the com- 
mittee of five, working at two organs 
of the press to a common intent, 
who have invented the conspiracies 
and crimes which, it is contended, 
justify the ‘divine mission’ of the 
man whom they blasphemously call 
the political saviour of France. The 
system, however, was felt to be in- 
compiete without the censorshi 
that censorship repudiated by wubiio 
opinion in 1789, and which, even at 
that epoch, was a vain formality, 
combined, as it might have been, 
with state prisons and lettres de 
cachet. Sixty-three years ago, the 
suppression of an institution which 
has been revived in 1852 was de- 
manded by the three orders on the 
convocation of the States-General. 
At the epoch of which we speak, the 
royal censors, nevertheless, no longer 
exerted their functions, so that in 
1789 the very name of censorship— 
thereality did not exist—had become 
odious to the French people. By a 
special law of 1791 the. censorshi 
was in terms abolished, and the wor 
‘censure’ only appears in the con- 
stitution of the year 3, as conse- 
crating the principle that every 
citizen has a right to censure the 
acts of the government. The re- 
establishment of so hateful a system, 
like many of the worst acts, may be 
traced to the Consulate. It was, 
however, under the Empire that it 
was organized in its largest dimen- 
sions, and it is the Imperial system 
we now see revived. Then, as now, 
a new department was created under 
the title of Direction générale de 
UImprimerie et de la Inbrairie. A 
censor then, as now, was imposed 
on each journal. The Débdats, then 
called the Journal de l Empire, had 
for its censor, Etienne; the Gazette 
de France, M. Tissot; the Journal 
de Paris, M. Jay. In 1804 and 
1805, dramatic authors and dra- 
matic criticisms were subjected, as 
at present, to the censures of the 
ministry of police. Not more than 
ten days ago, M. Armand Ber- 
tin, the proprietor of the Débats, 
was summoned before the authori- 
ties because he had committed the 
inexpiable crime of publishing a dra- 
matic criticism of Jules Janin, sans 
autorisation. This strictness is as 
rigorously enforced as to the new 
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dramatic works, whether in tragedy, 
comedy, or vaudevilles. During the 
Empire, the ancient classical works 
could not be reprinted sans approba- 
tion; and for aught we know to 
the contrary, a lke rule prevails 
now. The est Bonaparte, both as 
consul and as emperor, used to de- 
claim against the reading of the 
classics, and we find a series of dia- 
tribes to the same tune in an organ 
of his nephew, the Parisian Univers, 
during the past month of February. 
The Univers, as well as M. de Mont- 
alembert, wishes to revive, not the 
Greek of Homer and Thucydides, or 
the Latin of Virgil and Horace, but 
the Greek and Latin of the Fathers 
of the Church. 

In reality, there is abundant truth 
in the remark, that there is nothing 
new under the sun. All the Impe- 
rial usages, whether as to laws, cus- 
toms, or costumes, have been revived. 
Even in the law published on the 
press a few days ago, there is scarcely 
@ provision that may not be found in 
the Imperial decrees of nearly half 
a century ago. It is a fact equally 


melancholy and humiliating, in con- 


sidering recent events, that Louis 
XVIII., by the declaration of St. 
Omer, recognised the liberty of the 
press eight and thirty yearsago. The 
words of this declaration were, Les 
Frangais ont le droit de publier et 
de faire imprimer leurs opinions 
en se conformant aux lois qui doivent 
reprimer les abus de cette liberté. 
And though, by the charter of 1830, 
a still more solemn and positive de- 
claration was made, in clear and 
precise terms, to the effect that La 
censure ne sera jamais rétablie en 
France, yet both these provisions 
are disregarded by the absolute dic- 
tator and tyrant, whose will is now 
accepted for positive law. M. Bona- 
parte evidently considers the French 
nation, and all that is within it, as his 
property, and that he may impose 
on it whatever phantasies his wicked 
will suggests. There are among 
us people silly enough to believe 
that the Dictator is a paternal despot, 
and that he puts the strait-waistcoat 
on the mind of France wholly and 
solely because the nation is in a state 
of lunacy ; but if he were such a cha- 
racter as is described, men would be 
chosen to fill the office of censors 
distinguished for their honour and 
inflexibility —men inaccessible to 
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corruption or to interest, to fear, to 
favour, or to affection. Even with 
such men in office, a censorship must 
be considered as a badge of slavery ; 
but how pitiable must be the case of 
public writers, when their lucubra- 
tions are subjected to the considera- 
tion of officials who have neither lite- 
rature, character, nor honour. The 
new law on the press, published 
in the daily journals of the 20th 
and 2lst of February, transcends 
in arbitrariness anything that had 
ever been dreamed of by Charles 
X. or by Polignac, or that was 
conceived by the first Bonaparte. 
No journal can be established 
without the authority of the Go- 
vernment, and no foreign journal 
can circulate without its permission. 
Any one landing in France with an 
English newspaper in his pocket, 
which is prohibited, is liable to an 
imprisonment from one month to a 
year and toa fine of from 100 to 
5000 frances. The security, or what 
the Parisian correspondents of Eng- 
lish newspapers strangely call the 
‘caution money,’ is fixed at 2000/., 
and the stamp duty is extended to 
all political writings of less than ten 
rinted sheets. The stamp is raised 
ion five centimes to six for ordi- 
nary papers, and to seven for num- 
bers containing a roman-feuilleton. 
Two condemnations for offences 
against this iniquitous ordinance it 
is provided lead to the suppression 
of a journal. Offences against the 
press are, moreover, multiplied with 
erverse and pettifogging ingenuity. 
e publication of false news, or of 
documents which turn out to be in- 
correct or unauthentic, leads to fines 
varying from 50 to 1000 francs. 
Without publicity, as all our readers 
are aware, there can be nothing but 
tyranny, malversation, and corrup- 
tion; yet, under this ukase, worth 
of the meridian of Morocco, it 1s 
forbidden to report the proceedings 
in the Senate,—it is forbidden to re- 
port the proceedings in the Council 
of State,—it is forbidden to report 
the proceedings for offences by the 
ress against the law itself. Nor 
oes the tyranny end here. The 
publication of drawings, prints, &c., 
without the previous permission of 
the minister of police, is forbidden, 
and the publishers’ and booksellers’ 
trades are both placed under the 
annoying, vexatious, and arbitrary 
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system of licences. As though the 
measure of tyranny were not brim 
full, the President of the Republic, 
as this irresponsible autocrat is 
strangely called, is to possess the 
right of suspending every journal at 
pleasure for two months. One could 
understand such a system as this in 
Siberia or in Russia, where serfdom 
— a country which has never 

nown the freedom of the press, or 
freedom of any kind ; but in France, 
—in the France of 1789, 1791, 1814, 
1830, and 1848, it does really seem 
incredible. Conceal or disguise it 
as we may, journalism or newspaper 
writing is, for the present, dead 
within ninety minutes’ sail of Eng- 
land. The despotic law is not aimed 
at low or scurrilous journals, attack- 
ing private character, but it is aimed 
at the very highest class of political 
writing, — at the most temperate 
and logical discussions. The truth 
is, that unbridled tyranny cannot 
exist if the smallest ray of light or 
free discussion is allowed to enter 
France. There must be no liberty of 
thought, or tongue, or of the press. 
The expression of thought, if not 
thought itself, must be annihilated. 
Not only must the press of France be 
gagged and manacled, but measures 
must be taken to exclude the free 
press of England. Dr. Veron 
says this is constitutional physic ; 
Dr. Veron says that the moral condi- 
tion of France requires this regimen ; 
Dr. Veron says that this is the only 
way to save family property and reli- 
gion, whicharestill menaced. Butwho 
believes the proprietor of the Pdte 
pectorale de Regnault, or the Candi- 
date for the Chamber at Landernau 
under the reign of Louis Philippe, 
who was rejected by the brave 
Bretons, because his opponent told 
the electors that Veron ‘ etait un 
homme qui avait fait sa fortune a 
montrer des femmes toutes nues.’ Is 
this the individual who is now the 
judge of religion, morality, order, 
and law? Are we, however, alto- 
gether, irrespectively of the doctor's 
previous antecedents, to give credit 
to his assertions as a journalist? It 
cannot be forgotten that this man, 
the confidant of the Elysée in 1849, 
1850, and in 1851, assured us daily 
throughout these three years that 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte had no 
personal ambition, tampered not 
with the army, and meditated no 
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coup d'état. Nay, so far did he 
carry the system of deception and 
lying, that on the very morning of 
the 2nd of December, the day on 
which the coup d'état was struck, 
there appeared an article in the 
Constitutionnel, showing what a 
ridiculous supposition a coup d’état 
was and how impossible it would 
be to execute it. At that very 
time the five generals had been 
seized on; the drums of the national 
guards had been removed, with a 
view to prevent them beating the 
rappel; and the first act of the 
game of Louis Napoleon had been 
— out. 

fell may the prince president 
of the republic, as M. Bonaparte 
is absurdly called, say to Dr. 
Veron, in the words of Pourceau- 
gnac, in Moliere, in reference to the 
French nation, Entre nous autres 
Sourbes de la premiere classe, nous 
né faisons que nous jouer, lorsque 
nous trouvons un gibier si facile. 
A question may, however, arise by- 
and-bye, whether, in reference to 
the English journals at least, a so- 
lemn international treaty is not 
violated by this monstrous law. 

If the traditions of the empire 
are ridiculously travestied in the 
legislation on the press, they are 
more servilely followed in reference 
to the mimstry of police. The 
police is now as absolute, as active, 
and as arbitrary as in the days of 
Fouché. Espionage is, under M. 
Maupas, carried to as infamous an 
extent as under the Duke of Otranto, 
without one of the excuses that 
might be pleaded from 1804 to 1814. 
Montesquieu well says, L’espionnage 
n'est jamais tolérable. Whenever 
such a system obtains, society, if 
not previously vitiated in the highest 
degree, must become corrupted to 
the core. All the relations of life 
are thickly sown with snares; and 
in the very bosom of families in- 
zratitude, infamy and delations are 
hatched. A nation watched by 
legions of spies must, in process of 
time, become as putrid and rotten 
as its own mouchards. None but 
infamous, double-dealing, and de- 
ceitful beings ever undertake the 
office of Scions and when such 
are found in the household of the 
principal people of the country, the 
condition of a nation must be in a 
moral sense deplorable. It was a 
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reproach made to d’Argenson, the 
famous minister of police, that he 
ow employed fripons and coquins 
as his spies. The answer of the 
minister was significant. ‘ Z’rouvez 
moi,’ said he, ‘ d’honnétes gens qui 
veuillent faire ce métier.. M. Bona- 
parte calls his police, like his govern- 
ment, paternal; but we simple peo- 
ple in England cannot see the need, 
under a good and virtuous system, 
of making every man suspect and 
distrust his neighbour. Universal 
misanthropy must be the result of 
such a system. here, however, 
is all this to end? This, heaven 
alone knows; for, as a_ clever 
Frenchman said to us the other day, 
in conversation, ‘ Nous pouvons nous 
attendre & tout de la part d'un Louis 
ALT. doublé d'un Jésuite. Some of 
the qualities of Louis XI. disclose 
themselves in M. Bonaparte, and 
he has among his advisers an Oliver 
le Dain and a John de la Balue. 
Fialin, calling himself de Persigny, 
—a person who figured both in the 
expeditions of Strasburg and Bou- 
logne and who is more deeply im- 
bued with Napoleonian doctrines 
than any man in France, with the 
exception of M. Bonaparte himself— 
Fialin is a short, thin, brown little 
man, with dark eyes, and a mobile 
and intelligent countenance. He 
speaks with fluency, and apparently 
with earnestness and conviction; but 
the idea always rises in your mind 
that it is the earnestness and con- 
viction of an attorney’s clerk, who is 
desirous of persuading you that his 
master the avoud is not only one of 
the cleverest, but also one of the 
very honestest fellows in this wicked 
world. Above all, he would tell 
you his master has at heart the in- 
terests of the poor and the working 
classes. M. Fialin is not without 
Jinesse and a certain quickness, but 
of politics or administration he has 
no more idea than any intelligent 
man you might pick up at the corner 
of the street. The only notions he 
has of government are to conciliate 
the agricultural population, thearmy, 
and the clergy, and to sacrifice to 
these classes the interests of the 
bourgeoisie. Whether, with such 
ideas as these, France can be 
governed for six months longer in 
1852, or not become dangerous to 
Europe, we leave rational men to 
decide. From the composition of 
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the Council of State we should, how- 
ever, say that the system of M. 
Bonaparte, or of the minister, affords 
no guarantee. There isnot any one 
name of weight or authority. Not 
one distinguished parliamentarian or 
administrator has accepted office— 
the most presentable name being 
that of a man called Baroche, a third- 
rate advocate, who was for a short 
period Minister of the Interior and 
subsequently Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. The Senators, with the 
exception of two or three generals— 
such as Baraguay d’Hilliers, Cas- 
tellane,d’ Hautpoul and Husson, and 
a couple of admirals, such as Hugon 
and Casy, none of whom have 
political talents — are mere non- 
entities, or worse than non-entities, 
men of indifferent character, or of 
infamous repute. But then, on the 
other hand, the Senators are to wear 
fine dresses richly spangled, and the 
velvet of which is to be charged at 
80 francs a yard. Nothing of so 
costly a nature being produced, the 
stuff has been specially made to 
order, and this it is hoped will satisfy 
the ouvriers of that celebrated city 
called Lyons, so often the scene of 
discontent and insurrection. The 
velvet dress of each Senator, it is 
estimated, will cost 2000 frances, or 
801. of our money. Surely a ruler 
who thus encourages trade deserves, 
say those who cry up his ‘divine 
mission,’ the eternal gratitude of the 


ouvriers. 


But even in the frippery of the 
Senate there is nothing original. 
The mere ‘toggery,’ so to speak, of 
the question was regulated and 
determined in the time of the elder 
Napoleon. There is a spirit of 
servile imitation about the present 
man more remarkable than com- 
mendable. Anything good or tole- 
rable in the system of the great 
Napoleon he eschews, and only 
adheres to that which is ridiculous 
or mischievous. There can be little 
doubt, should the Senate of 1852 
ever meet, that it will be as servile 
as the Senat Conservateur, in which 
there were only four or five inde- 
pendent men, among whom we may 
name Gregoire, Garat, and Lanjui- 
nais. Yet these base and nel 
slaves, at the first breath of evi 
fortune, were the foremost to pro- 
nounce the déchéance of the man 
whom they adopted and on whom 
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they had often basely fawned. By- 
anak bere, when financial and political 
difficulties press around the occupant 
of the Elysée or the Tuileries, the 
most clamorous, it is probable, in 
crying & bas le tyran, will be those 
very Sybarite senators clothed in 
velvet at 80 francs the yard. 

Such despicable time-servers as 
Baroche, ould, Rouher, and 
Magne, who evaded the responsi- 
bilities of the hardier criminals, De 
Morny and Le Roy St. Arnaud, will 
in the hour of danger be the first to 
desert a man whom they now adulate 
and adore as the saviour of his 
country. Alas! poorcountry. Neither 
the largesses of this man now, northe 
extravagance of what is called his 
* Maison Militaire,’ will save him 
in the day of calamity. M. Bona- 
parte, who has no military rank 
whatever, but who yet wears the 
dress of a French general officer, has 
eleven aide-de-camps, among whom 
may be numbered one general of di- 
vision, four generals of brigade, two 
colonels of the line, two colonels of 
cavalry, and one of engineers, besides 
Colonel Vaudrey, who was implicated 
in the affair of Realenns, and whom 
M. Bonaparte of his own mere mo- 
tion has made a general. The pomp 
of the new court does not end wit. 
aide-de-camps. There are to be a first 
and a second equerry, with salaries 
of 24007. and 1000/. respectively. 
There are to be a first grand veneur 


and a second grand veneur, the first, 


with a salary of 2400/7. a year. 
Well may the French nation say 
with the Bourgeois Gentilhomme, 
Cest Monsieur qui Vordonne, mais 
c'est moi qui paie. The court of M. 
Bonaparte has menus plaisirs of a 
character such as were never asserted 
or claimed by legitimate kings. By an 
arrangement with the director of the 
Grand Opera this man with a ‘ divine 
mission, this saviour of family 
property, order, and religion, de- 
mands the exclusive right, for his 
own virtuous purposes, doubtless, 
of going behind the scenes, and ex- 
ercising the droit de seigneur in the 
coulisses. 

Notwithstanding that socialism is 
put down, that the republic is dead 
and buried, trade does not flourish, 
In the worst days of 1848-9 the bou- 
tiquiers were neverin suchsorestraits 
as at present, and far from mending, 
matters are daily growing worse. 
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After proscriptions, deportations, 
a coup d'état, and the confiscation of 
the Selene property, this ruler by 
* heavenly compulsion,’ this ‘ knave 
by a divine thrusting in,’ to use the 
language of Shakespeare, wonders 
that trade does not prosper at Paris, 
that foreigners do not flock to the 
capital, or that foreign governments 
are not quite reassured as to his 

eaceful designs and fair intentions. 
ut when it is considered that he 
has threatened Switzerland and 
Piedmont, that he has made large 
pecuniary demands upon Spain, and 
upon a smaller state, elgium, 
where French agents, lay and cleri- 
cal, are at this moment intriguing, 
is it wonderful that Europe is 
incredulous, wakeful, and more than 
suspicious P 
hough some of the continental 
sovereigns love the treason of M. 
Bonaparte, they do not the less hate 
the traitor. He feels that neither 
with Russia, Austria, nor Prussia, is 
he completely safe—he feels, more- 
over, that by the people of England 
he is mistrusted, though not mis- 
judged. Gladly would he sacrifice 
ussia to England, or England to 
Russia, could he but secure his own 
predominance and make his own 
terms, but this may not be, for no 
one has confidence in his integrity, 
or believes in his word. Sooner or 
later, then, he must be driven, ex 
necessitate, to aggression, and to war, 
and his first attack will be made with 
an utter disregard of principle. 
Though a man of small talent, he is 
the most dangerous and cold-blooded 
fanatic ever engendered by a revo- 
lution fruitful in mischievous crea- 
tions. In common with all those 
whose name he bears, without hav- 
ing one drop of their blood in his 
veins, he cherishes an inextinguish- 
able hatred of England. He does 
not forget that England it was who 
chiefly did battle against Napoleon 
and who most contributed to his 
downfall. And he must feel in the 
recesses of his own mind that his 
own acts and intentions now provoke 
a similar and as signal chastisement 
on the part of the great powers of 
Europe. Under such circumstances 
as these, for England to be pre- 
pared is a law of necessity and 
a measure of safety. 

The great military monarchies of 

Demschere all their contingents on 
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a footing of war. Russia mistrusts 
and disowns the system—Austria, at 
first neutral, now understands better 
the real position of things, and is 

repared to follow the leading of 

Russia. Prussia is decidedly hos- 
tile, and will draw in her wake the 
smaller princes of Germany, some 
of whom have been robbed by M. 
Bonaparte’s decrees. Belgium is 
adding to her army, and looking to 
the frontier fortresses, while Spain, 
at the other extremity of Europe, 
has taken the alarm. ngland, too, 
notwithstanding the strange lan- 
guage of some of her public men— 
we cannot call them either states- 
men or politicians—is looking to her 
defences as a measure of precaution, 
and, irrespectively of this instinct of 
self-preservation, feels that the ex- 
istence of thirty-six millions of people 
so dead to all feelings of liberty as 
the French appear now to be, is a 
new danger for Europe and the 
world. 

It may be said that the powers of 
Europe are so harassed and dis- 
tracted at home, that they are so 
much in fear and dread of their own 
subjects, that they can make no 
combined efforts against France. 
In this opinion we cannot agree. 
The Emperor of Russia has no dread 
or fear of his own people, and his 
army was never larger nor better 
disciplined than now. A large gar- 
rison is at this moment on the fron- 
tiers of Poland, considerably in- 
creased by the corps commanded 
by General Luders, and never were 
the means of prompt transport so 
facile as they now are. Railroads, 
it should be remembered, connect 
Russian-Poland and all the Prussian 
provinces with Brussels and Ant- 
werp, so that 100,000 Russians, and 
an equal number of Prussians, could 
enter Belgium within three or four 
days, and every man of them be 
garrisoned or prepared for action 
within a week. The Belgian army, 
animated by a national spirit, 
amounts to nearly 90,000 men, and 
of these 50,000 would be prepared 
to operate with Russians and Prus- 
sians in defence of their own soil, 
of their constitution, and of those 
treaties to which France herself is 
one of the contracting parties. Hol- 
land and England are nearly as 
much interested in the preservation 
of the independence of Belgium as 
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Belgium herself. It could never be 
tolerated by any man pretending to 
the character of a statesman, that 
M. Bonaparte should be allowed to 
ossess himself of the mouths of the 
Scheldt, the Helder, of the arsenal 
of Antwerp, and the port of Ostend. 
The independence of Holland under 
such circumstances would be a vain 
dream, and the danger of England 
from a coup de main would be in- 
creased fifty fold. But independ- 
ently of these considerations, purely 
selfish, and which concern our 
own existence and independence as 
a nation, we are contracting parties 
to the treaties of Vienna in 1814 
and 1815, and also to the treaty of 
London, by which the independence 
of Belgium is guaranteed. Interest, 
therefore, as well as principle, and a 
respect for public faith, treaties, and 
international law, would all combine 
in binding us to make common cause 
against a perturbator and a dis- 
turber, who threatens to interrupt 
seven-and-thirty years of repose by 
projects of wild aggression, and the 
most detestable personal ambition. 

Our co-operation would probably 
be chiefly maritime, and in this 
good work we should be aided by 
the fleets of Holland and of Sweden, 
and we have every reason to believe 
by the fleet of Denmark also. Every 
power in Europe, whether great or 
small, has a direct and positive 
interest in stifling the projects and 
defeating the designs of a man who, 
unchecked in his career, would in- 
evitably become the enemy of man- 
kind and the scourge of Europe. It 
is idle to say that this man is the elect 
of seven millions. The moment the 
pressure and coercion under which 
they voted is taken off the neck of 
the French, the nation will awake 
from its apathy and seek to retrieve 
and repair the errors into which 
it was lured, entrapped, and ter- 
rified. 

The good wishes and the goodwill 
of Austria are not wanting to the 
other powers of Europe, but it 
may be questioned—notwithstanding 
her very large army, whether 
Austria could supply a considerable 
contingent of troops. Hungary, 
and Bohemia, and Croatia are rest- 
less, and all demand large garrisons. 
Lombardy and the Milanese are 
openly disaffected, and require to 
be kept down by the strong hand; 
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independently of which Austria has 
now imposed on herself the task of 
keeping Tuscany and Modena tran- 
quil. Miah, Pisa, and Vienna 
are all garrisoned by Austrian 
soldiers, and if any considerable 
number of these were removed, 
there is reason to fear that the tran- 
quillity of Italy might be inter- 
satel. Independently of these 
considerations, too, Austria feels 
that while there is a French garri- 
son in Rome, it is doubly incum- 
bent on her not to weaken her inte- 
rests or her army in Italy, for she 
is well aware that, foiled in an at- 
tempt on Belgium, the attention of 
M. Bonaparte might be directed to 
the Italian Peninsula. But since 
the invasion of Rome, and the 
scenes that have recently passed in 
France, a French army would find 
in every Italian a deadly foe. The 
Italians certainly have no love for 
the Austrians, but much as they 
dislike the German yoke, they dis- 
like still more the French. 

The siege and the occupation of 
Rome by French troops have taught 
Romans and Italians that they are 
to expect nothing from the French 
that can tend to ameliorate their sad 
condition. Notwithstandingtwoyears 
and a half occupation of Rome by a 
French army, the government of the 
Pope is as detestably retrograde 
and out of joint with the spirit of 
the time, as it was in 1846, in 
the last days of the reign of Gre- 
gory XVI. No useful reformation 
has been carried. Every employ- 
ment—every office of confidence and 
emolument—is filled by churchmen. 
Taxation is insupportably heavy— 
discontent is universal. Were the 
French troops withdrawn or dimi- 
nished in any considerable degree, 
an insurrection against the Papal 
Government would instantaneously 
take place. Two and twenty years 
ago the Italians regarded the French 
people as the champions and pio- 
neers of liberty and representative 
government; but two occupations of 
Ancona, the siege and occupation of 
Rome, and events occurring on the 
soil of France, have dispelled these 
fond and foolish illusions. Every 
Italian now says, in the words of 
Byron— 

‘rust not for freedom to the Franks, 

They have a Prince that buys and sells; 
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Your only hope of freedom dwells. 
From 1804 to 1814 Italy was one of 
the shields and ramparts of Napo- 
leon. In 1852 the ruler of France 
can look to no aid from Italy. Sa- 
voy has placed its well-disciplined 
army on a war footing, and would 
join Austria against France ; and at 
the other extremity of the Penin- 
sula, the King of Naples, though 
arbitrary enough at home, and re- 
sembling M. Bonaparte in some of 
his bad qualities, is prepared to 
make common cause with his bro- 
ther sovereigns against a man who 
compromises all authority by his 
hypocrisy, his treachery, his per- 
juries, and his cruelties. These are 
the reasons that induce us to think 
that the personal position of M. 
Bonaparte is full of danger. Though 
the great powers may have duties 
to perform in reference to this man 
which will impose outlay and effort, 
yet in the results they have nothing 
to dread. 

That France can long voluntaril 
submit to such a system as M. 
Bonaparte’s, we do not and can- 
not believe. The mind, the intel- 
ligence, and the wealth of the 
country are opposed to it, and even 
the army is now beginning to see 
that its honour has been sullied, and 
its character compromised, not for 
the cause of liberty and order—or 
of family property and religion, but 
for the personal projects of a politi- 
cal adventurer, who is prepared to 
disturb the peace of the world, the 
integrity of states, and the sanctity 
of treaties, to subserve his own wild 
and criminal ambition. 

A quarter of the year 1852 has 
not yet dawned on Europe, and it is 
yet impossible to predicate what its 
middle or close may bring forth. 
The future—we ourselves believe 
the immediate future, is pregnant 
with great events, and for those 
which may occur in the ides of this 
instant March, or which may be 
postponed to June, July, or August, 
it becomes Great Britain and her 
allies to be prepared. 

In maintaining the integrity of 
Europe and the sanctity of treaties, 
they must contemporaneously re- 
vive the constitutional liberties of 
France, and consolidate those of 
Europe. 





